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C  A   Pv  T  H   O  N: 

A    POEM. 


THE   ARGUMENT. 

Jti*  po«m  is  complete,  and  the  futjc-l  of  it,  as  of  moft  if  OfT'an's  compofitions, 
tragical.  In  the  time  of  Comhitl  the  ion  of  Trathal,  and  father  of  the  celebrated 
Fuigalj  Clefsammor  ihe  fon  of  Thaddu  and  brother  of  Morua,  Fingal's  mother, 
uas  drive^i  by  a  Itorm  into  the  ri^-er  Clyde,  on  the  banks  of  which  Hood  Balclu- 
tha,  a  town  belonging  to  the  Britons  between  thL'  walls.  He  was  hofpitably  re- 
cti veJ  by  Reuthamtr,  the  princij.ial  man  in  the  place,  who  gave  him  Moina  his 
Cnly  dajghter  in  marriage.  Reuda,  the  foo  of  Corrac,  a  Briton  who  was  in  love 
uich  Moina,  came  to  Reuthamir's  houfe,  and  behaved  hauphrily  towards  Clefs- 
Sinmor.  A  quarrel  enfued,  in  which  Reuda  was  killed;  the  Brltoi^,  who  at- 
tended htm,  preued  fo  hard  on  Ck-rsammor,  that  hewasobli.wd  to  throw  himfelf 
into  the  Clyde,  and  fwira  to  his  (hip.  he  hoifted  fail,  and  the  wind  being  fa- 
vourable, bore  him  out  to  fea.  He  often  eiideavouicd  to  returr.,  and  carry  off 
Lis  beloved  Mclna  by  night ;  but  the  wind  continuing  contrary,  he  was  forced  to 
dsOft. 

^oina,  who  had  been  loft  with  chUd  by  her  hufoar.d,  broi'.^ht  forth  a  fon,  and 
died  f  jon  alter.  Reuthamir  named  the  child  Carthon,  i.  e.  '  the  murmur  of 
xsravis,'  from  the  ftorm  which  carried  off  Clefsammor  his  father,  who  was  fup- 
poied  to  have  been  caft  away.  When  Carthon  was  three  years  old,  Ccmhal  the 
lather  of  Fing-ji,  in  one  of  his  expeditious  againll  the  Britons,  took  and  burnt 
Balclutha.  Reiithsmir  was  killed  in  the  attack:  and  Carthon  was  carried  fafe 
away  by  his  mirfe,  who  fled  farther  into  the  country  of  the  Brions.  Carthon, 
co.Tiing  to  man's  eflate,  was  refolved  to  revenge  the  fall  of  lialclutha  oj\  Ccna- 
h'xVs  pofterity.  He  fet  fail,  from  the  Clyde,  and,  falling  on  the  coaftof  Morvcr., 
dE:c:.ted  two  of  Fingal's  heroes,  who  came  to  cu^^cfe  his  progrefs.  He  was,  s-t 
Lilt,  unwittingly  killed  by  his  father  CIcfsanimof ,  in  a  fingle  combat.  This  fto- 
ly  Is  the  foundation  of  the  prefeut  poem,  which  opens  on  the  night  pieceding 
the  death  of  Carthon,  fo  that  what  paiTed  before  is  introduced  by  way  of  epifode. 
The  poem  isaddrciTed  to  Malvina  the  daughter  of  Tofcar. 


A' 


TALE  of  the  times  of  old!  The  deeds  of  days  of 

other  years! 

The  murmur  of  thy  ftreams,  O  Lora,  brings  back 
the  memory  of  the  paft.  The  found  of  thy  woods, 
Garmallar,  is  lovely  in  mine  ear.  Doft  thou  not  be- 
hold, Malvina,  a  rock  with  its  head  of  heath?  Three 
aged  firs  bend  from  its  face;  green  is  the  narrow  plain 
at  its  feet;  there  the  fiower  of  the  mountain  grows, 
and  fliakes  its  white  head  in  the  breeze.  The  thiflle  is 
there  alone,  and  fheds  its  aged  beard.  Two  Hones, 
half  funk  in  the  ground,  Ihew  their  heads  of  mofs. 
The  deer  of  the  mountain  avoids  the  place,  for  he  be- 
holds the  gray  ghoft  that  guards  it  *,  for  the  mighty 
lie,  O  Malvina,  in  the  narrow  plain  of  the  rock, 

*  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  deer  faw  the  Rhofts  of  the  dead.  T.i 
thb  day,  when  beafts  fuddcnly  ftar:  without  any  apparent  caufe,  the  \-ulgar  tliiiJ: 
that  tJxey  fee  tlie  fpiiUa  of  the  ueceafcd. 


6  CARTHON: 

A  tale  of  the  times  of  old!  the  deeds  of  days  of  other 
years ! 

Yrho  comes  from  the  land  of  firangers,  with  his 
thoufands  around  him?  the  fun-beam  pours  its  bright 
ftream  before  him;  and  his  hair  meets  the  wind. of 
his  hills.  His  face  is  fettled  from  war.  He  is  calm  as 
the  evening  beam,  that  looks  from  the  cloud  of  the 
weft,  on  Cona's  filent  vale.  Who  is  it  but  Comhal's 
fon  *,  the  king  of  mighty  deeds!  He  beholds  his  hills 
with  joy,  and  bids  a  thoufand  voices  rife.  Ye  have 
fled  over  your  fields,  ye  fons  of  the  diftant  land !  The 
king  of  the  world  fits  in  his  hall,  and  hears  of  his  peo- 
ple's flight.  He  lifts  his  red  eye  of  pride,  and  takes 
his  father's  fword.  "  Ye  have  fled  over  your  fields, 
fons  of  the  diftant  land!" 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards,  when  they  came 
to  Selma's  halls.  A  thoufand  lights  -f  from  the  flran- 
ger's  land  rofe,  in  the  midll  of  the  people.  The  feafl: 
is  fpread  around;  and  the  night  pafled  away  in  |oy» 
*'  Where  is  the  nobie  Clcfsaramor  J,"  faid  the  i'air-hair- 
ed  Fingal.  ''  Where  is  the  companion  of  my  father, 
in  the  days  of  my  joy?  Sullen  and  dark  he  pafles  Ills 
days  in  the  vale  of  echoing  Lora:  but,  behold,  he  comes 
from  the  hill,  like  a  fteed  in  his  ftrength,  who  finds  his 
companions  in  the  breeze;  and  toffes  his  bright  mane 
in  the  wind.  Blefl;  be  the  foul  of  Clefsammor,  why  fo 
long  from  Selma?" 

*'  Returns  the  chief,"  faid  Clefs.'^mmor,  "  In  the  raidit 
of  his  fam.e  ?  Such  was  the  renown  of  Comhal  in  the 
battles  of  his  youth.  Often  did  we  pafs  over  Carun  to 
the  land  of  the  firangers;  our  fvi'ords  returned,  not  un- 
ilained  with  blood:  nor  did  the  kings  of  the  world  re- 
joice. Why  do  I  remember  the  battles  of  my  youth? 
My  hair  is  mixed  with  gray.  My  hand  forgets  to  bend 
the  bowj  and  I  lift  a  lighter  fpear.     O  that  my  joy 

*  Fin(»al  returns  here,  from  an  expedition  apiainfl  the  Romans,  which  was  cele- 
brated by  OlT.an  in  a  pa-.ticulur  pner.i. 

t  I'rcb'aWy  wd x -lt/j(its :  which  are  ofttn  mei.tioned  as  carried,  among  ctiisr 
bftoty,  from  the  Roman  province. 

4  Clca"ainh-mor,  «  mighty  deeiis.* 
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Avould  return,  as  when  I  iirft  beheld  the  maid;  the 
w  hite-bolbmed  daughter  of  llrangers,  Moina  *  with  tlie 
dai'k-blue  eyes!" 

"  Tell,"  faid  the  mighty  Fingal,  "  the  tale  of  thy 
vouthful  days.  Son-ow,  hke  a  cloud  on  the  fun,  fliades 
the  foul  of  Clefsammor.  Mournful  are  thy  thoughts, 
alone,  on  the  banks  of  the  roaring  Lora.  Let  us  hear 
the  forrow  of  thy  youth,  and  the  darknefs  of  thy  days. 

*'  It  was  in  the  days  of  peace,"  replied  the  great! 
Cltfsammor,  "  I  came,  in  my  bounding  flaip,  to  Bal- 
clutha's  f  walls  of  towers.  The  wind  had  roared 
behind  my  fails,  and  Clutba's  '\.  flreams  received  ray 
dark-bofomed  veiTel.  Three  days  I  remained  in  Ileu- 
thamir's  halls,  and  faw  that  beam  of  light,  his  daugliter. 
The  joy  of  the  fnell  went  round,  and  the  aged  hero 
gave  the  fair.  Her  breaf{:s  were  like  foam  on  the 
wave,  and  her  eyes  like  ftars  of  light:  her  hair  was 
dark  as  the  raven's  wing:  her  foul  was  generous  and 
mild.  My  love  for  Moina  was  great;  and  my  heart 
poured  forth  in  joy. 

"  The  fon  of  a  ftmnger  came;  a  chief  who  loved 
the  white-bofomed  Moina.  His  words  were  mighty 
in  the  hall,  and  he  often  half  unfheathed  his  fword. 
Where,  he  faid,  is  the  mighty  Comhal,  the  reftlefs 
wanderer  [I  of  the  heath?  Comes  he,  with  his  hoft, 
to  Jklclutha,  fmce  Clefsammor  is  fo  bold?  My  foul,  1 
repUed,  O  warrior!  burns  in  a  light  of  its  own.  1 
ftand  without  fear  in  the  xnidft  of  thoufands,  though 
the  valiant  are  diftant  far.  Stranger!  thy  words  aie 
mighty,  for  Clefs.lmmor  is  alone.  But  my  fword 
trembles  by  my  fide,  ajad  longs  to  glitter  in  my  hand 


*  Moina,  <foft  in  temper  and  perfon."  We  End  the  Britifh  names  in  this  ooetn 
derivej  from  the  Galic,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  ancient  language  of  the  whole 
i£bnd  was  one  and  the  fame. 

t  Balclutha,  i.  e.  the  town  of  Clyde,  probablv  the  Akluth  of  Bede. 

t  Clatha,  or  Cluatli,  the  Galic  name  of  Ihe  nvtr  Clvde;  the  fignification  of  th« 
word  is  becdiag,  in  alluUon  to  the  winding  tourfe  of  that  river.  From  Clutha  it. 
derived  its  Latin  name,  Glotta. 

Ii  Tlic  woi-d  in  the  original  here  rendered  *  reftlefs  wanderer,'  is  Scuta,  which 

ihA  r«,«  .„;„;..  r.f  fi,»  c^fi  ^e  .Kg  Romans;  an  approbrious  name  impofed  by 


ana,  an  ap^iuuijuu^i  Utillie  impgiea 

it  af  the  «(»;iiiu^l  iacuriioa?  iiitu  \i 
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Speak  no  more  of  Comhal,  fon  of  the  winding  Clutlia!" 
*'  The  ftrength  of  his  pride  arofe.  We  fought;  he 
fell  beneath  my  fword.  The  banks  of  Clutlia  heard 
his  fall,  and  a  thoufand  fpears  guttered  around.  I 
fought:  the  flrangcrs  prevailed:  I  plunged  into  the 
flreara  of  Clulha.  My  white  fails  rofe  over  the  waves, 
and  I  bounded  on  the  dark-blue  fea.  Moina  came  to 
the  fhore,  and  rolied  the  red-eve  of  her  tears:  her  dark 
hair  fii;w  on  the  wind;  and  I  heard  her  cries.  Often 
did  I  turn  my  fhip;  but  the  winds  of  the  eafl  prevailed. 
Nor  Clutha  ever  imce  have  I  feen:  nor  Moina  of  the 
dark -brown  hair.  She  fell  on  Balclutlia;  for  I  have 
feen  her  gholt.  I  knew  her  as  Ihe  came  through  the 
dulky  night,  along  the  murmur  of  Lora:  fhe  was  like 
the  new  m^oon  feen  througli  the  gathered  mift:  when 
the  iky  pours  down  its  flaky  Caow,  and  the  world  Is 
iilent  and  dark." 

"  Raife  f ,  ye  bards,"  faid  the  mighty  Fingal,  "  the 
praife  of  unhappy  Moina.  Call  her  ghofts,  with  your 
fongs,  to  our  hills;  that  fhe  may  reft  with  the  fair  of 
Mcrven,  the  fun-beams  of  other  days,  and  the  delight 
of  heroes  of  old.  I  have  feen  the  walls  of  Balclutlia, 
but  they  were  defolate.  The  fire  had  refounded  in  the 
halls:  and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The 
ftream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place,  by  the  fall 
of  die  walls.  The  thiille  ihook,  there,  its  lonely  head: 
the  mofs  whifded  to  the  wind.  The  fox  looked  out 
from  the  windows,  the  rank  grafs  of  the  wall  waved 
round  his  head.  Defqiute  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina, 
filence  is  in  the  houfe  of  her  fathers.  Raife  the  fong  of 
mourning,  O  bards,  over  the  land  of  iirangers.  They 
have  but  fallen  before  us:  for,  one  day,  we  muft  fall. 
Why  doll  thou  build  the  hall,  fun  of  the  winged  days? 
thou  lookeft  firom  thy  towers  to-day;  yet  a  few  years, 
;;ind  the  blaft  of  the  defert  comes;  it  howls  in  thy  empty 

*  The  title  of  this  poem,  in  the  ori-^nal,  is  «  Da  iii  na  rjioi,  i.  e.  the  I'oem  of 
the  Hyninsj'  prohauly  on  account  of  i.S  m  ny  digrc.Tions  from  Uie  fubjecij  uU 
tyhich  are  in  a  lyric  ineafuvej  as  ibis  for.g  of  Fmgal.  FiuRal  is  celc'-)rat..\l  hy  the 
Iiift\  hiftorians  for  his  wifdoni  in  makinp  laws,  his  poetical  Reaius,  and  his  fort- 
Icnowlcage  of  events. — O'flaherty  goes  io  idi  as  to  fay,  that  Fijxgal^S  laws  *t« 
exUiul  iu  iiis  own  Lime. 
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court,  and  whittles  round  thy  half-worn  fhield.  And 
let  the  blaft  of  the  defcrt  come !  we  fhall  be  renowned 
in  our  day.  The  mark  of  my  arm  fnall  be  in  the  battle, 
and  my  name  in  the  long  of  bards.  Raife  the  fong; 
lend  round  the  fliell:  and  let  joy  be  heard  in  my  liall. 
"When  thou,  fun  of  heaven,  llialt  fail !  if  thou  fhalt  f^ai?, 
thou  mighty  light!  if  thy  brightnefs  is  for  a  feafon,  Uke 
Fingal;  our  fame  fhall  furvive  thy  beams." 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Fingal,  in  the  day  of  his  joy. 
His  thoufand  bards  leaned  foi-ward  from  their  feats,  to 
hear  the  voice  of  the  kin'g.  It  was  like  the  mufic  of 
the  harp  on  the  gale  of  the  fpring.  Lovely  v^tre  thy 
thoughts,  O  Fingal!  why  had  not,  OfTian  the  Ilrcngth 
cf  thy  foul?  But  thou  Itandefl  alone,  my  father j  and 
who  can  equal  the  king  cf  Morvcn  ? 

The  night  pafled  away  in  fong,  and  morning  return- 
ed in  joy;  the  mountains  fhewed  their  gray  heads; 
and  the  blue  face  of  ocean  fmlled.  The  white  wave 
is  feen  tumbling  round  the  diflant  rock;  the  gray  mill 
rifes,  flowly,  from  the  lake.  It  came,  in  the  figure  of 
an  aged  man,  along  the  fiient  plain.  Its  large  limbs 
did  not  move  in  fieps;  for  a  ghoft  fupported  it  in  mid 
air.  It  came  towards  Selma's  hall,  and  diiiblved  in  a 
fhower  of  blood. 

The  king  alone  beheld  the  terrible  fight,  and  he  fore- 
faw  the  death  of  the  people.  He  came,  in  ulence,  to 
his  hall;  and  took  his  father's  fpearc  The  mail  rattled 
on  his  breaft.  The  heroes  rofe  around.  They  looked 
in  filence  on  each  other,  marknig  the  eyes  of  Fingal, 
They  faw  the  battle  in  his  face;  tue  death  of  armie^i 
on  his  fpear.  A  thoufand  fh:e)ds,  at  once,  arc  placed 
on  their  arms:  and  they  drew  a  thoufand  fwords.  The 
hall  of  Selma  brightened  around. .  The  clang  of 
arms  afcends.  The  gray  dogs  howl  in  their  place. 
No  word  is  among  the  mighty  chief?.  Each  marked 
the  eyes  of  the  king;  and  half-afTumed  his  fpear. 

"  Sons  of  Morven,"  begun  tlie  king,  "  this  is  no 
time  to  fill  the  Ihell.  The  battle  darkens  near  us ;  and 
death  hovers  over  tlie  land.    Some  crhoft,  tlie  friend  of 
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Fingal,  has  forewarned  us  of  the  foe.  The  fons  of  the 
ftranger  come  from  the  darkly  rolling  fea.  For,  from 
the  water,  came  the  fign  of  Morven's  gloomy  danger. 
Let  each  afTume  his  heavy  fpear,  and  gird  on  his  fa- 
ther's fword.  Let  the  dark  helmet  rife  on  every  head; 
and  the  mail  pour  its  lightning  from  every  fide.  The 
Battle  gathers  like  a  tempefl,  and  foon  fhall  ye  hear  the 
roar  of  death." 

The  hero  moved  on  before  his  hoft,  like  a  cloud  be- 
fore a  ridge  of  heaven's  fii-e;  when  It  pours  on  the 
fky  of  night,  and  mariners  forefee  a  ftorm.  On  Cona's 
riling  heath  they  flood:  the  v/hite-bofomed  maids  be- 
held them  above  like  a  grove;  they  forefaw  the  death 
of  their  youths,  and  looked  tov/ards  the  fea  with  fear. 
The  white  wave  deceived  them  for  diltant  fails,  and 
the  tear  is  on  their  cheek.  The  fun  rofe  on  the  fea,  and 
we  beheld  a  diilant  fleet.  Like  the  mift  of  ocean  they 
came:  and  poured  their  youth  upon  the  coaft.  The 
chief  was  among  them,  like  the  flag  in  the  midft  of  the 
herd.  His  ihield  is  ftudded  with  gold,  and  ftately  ftrode 
the  king  of  fpears.  He  moved  towards  Selma;  his 
thoufands  moved  behind. 

*'  Go,  with  thy  fong  of  peace,"  faid  Fingal;  "  go, 
Ullin,  to  the  king  of  fwords.  Tell  him  that  we  are 
mighty  in  battle;  and  that  the  ghofls  of  our  foes  are 
many.  But  renowned  are  they  who  have  feafted  In  my 
halls !  they  fhew  the  arms  *  of  my  fathers  In  a  foreign 
land:  the  fons  of  the  llrangers  wonder,  and  blefs  the 
friends  of  Morven's  race;  for  cur  nam.es  have  been 
heard  afar;  the  kings  of  the  world  Ihook  in  the  midft 
of  their  people." 

Ullin  went  with  his  fong.  Fingal  refled  on  his  fpear: 
he  liiw  the  mighty  foe  In  his  armour:  and  he  bleft  the 
1- ranger- 3  fon,  "  How  {lately  ssrt  thou,  fon  of  the  fea!" 
i'"tid  the  king  of  woody  Morven.  "  Thy  fword  is  a 
beam  :>f  might  by  thy  fide:  thy  fpcar  is  a  fir  that  defies 

*  It  '.vai  3  luftom  among  the  ancient  Scots,  to  exchange  arms  with  their  guefts, 
a'.d  lii-fc  arms  were  prefsrvcd  long  in  the  diiiereut  familieSj  as  monuaier.ts  ef  tJic 
iri^ndfh'p,  which  fubiUtcd  between  their  anceftors. 
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tKe  ftorm.  The  varied  face  of  the  moon  Is  not  broad- 
er than  thy  fhield.  Ruddy  is  thy  face  of  youth !  foft 
the  ringlets  of  thy  hair!  But  this  tree  may  fall;  and 
his  mcmoiy  be  forgot!  The  daughter  ef  the  ftranger 
will  be  fad,  and  look  to  the  rolung  ica:  the  children 
v.ii:  fay,  ^'efcc  ajinp;  perhaps  it  is  the  king  ofBoJclutha, 
The  tear  iLirts  from  their  mother's  eye.  Her  thoughts 
are  of  him  that  lleeps  in  Mon-en." 

Such  were  the  words  of  tlie  king,  when  Ullm  came 
to  tlie  mighty  Carthon:  he  tlu-ew  down  the  fpear  be- 
fore him;  and  raifed  the  fong  of  peace.  "  Come  to 
the  feaft  of  Fingal,  Cartlion,  from  the  roiling  fea!  par- 
take the  feait  of  the  king,  or  lift  the  fpear  of  war.  The 
ghofts  of  our  foes  are  many:  but  renowned  are  tlie 
friends  of  MonrenI  Behold  that  field,  O  Carthon; 
many  a  green  hill  riks  there  with  moffy  fiones  and 
rultling  grafs:  thefe  are  the  tombs  of  Frngal's  foes,  the 
fons  of  the  rolling  fea." 

"  Doll  thou  fpeak  to  the  feeble  In  arms,"  faid  Car- 
tlion, "  bard  of  the  woody  Morven?  Is  my  face  pale 
for  fear,  fon  of  the  peaceful  fong?  Why,  then,  doft 
thou  think  to  darken  my  foul  with  the  tales  of  thofe 
who  fell?  My  arm  has  fought  in  the  battle;  ray  re- 
nown is  known  afar.  Go  to  the  feeble  m  arras,  and 
bid  them  yield  to  Fingal.  Have  not  I  feen  the  fallen 
Balciutha?  and  Ihall  I  fcaft  with  Comhal's  fon?  Com- 
hall  who  threw  his  fire  in  the  midft  of  my  father's 
hall!  I  was  young,  and  knew  not  the  cauie  why  the 
virgir^  wept.  The  columns  of  fmoke  pleafed  mine  eye, 
■when  they  rofe  above  my  walls;  I  often  looked  back, 
V'ith  giadnefs,  when  my  friends  fled  along  the  hill. 
But  when  the  years  of  m.y  youth  came  on,  I  beheld  the 
mofs  of  my  fallen  walls:  my  figh  arofe  with  the  morn- 
ing, and  my  tears  defcended  with  night.  Shaii  I  not 
fight,  i  faid  to  my  foul,  againft  the  children  of  my  foes  ? 
And  I  will  fight,  O  bard;  I  feel  the  flrength  of  my 
ibul." 

His  people  gathered  around  the  hero,  aud  drew^  at 
once,  then:  fhining  Iwords.  He  ftands,  in  the  midft, 
B  % 
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like  a  pillar  of  fire:  the  tear  half-ilarting  from  his  eye, 
for  he  thought  of  the  fallen  Balclutha,  and  the  crowded 
pride  of  his  foul  arofe.  Sidelong  he  looked  up  to  the 
hilij  where  our  heroes  fnone  in  arms;  the  fpear  trem- 
bled in  his  hand:  and,  bending  forward,  he  feemed  to 
threaten  the  king. 

*'  Shall  I,"  faid  Fingal  to  his  foul,  "  meet,  at  once, 
the  king:  Shall  I  ftop  him,  in  the  midft  of  his  courfe, 
before  his  fame  fliall  arife?  But  the  bard,  hereafter,  may- 
fay,  when  he  fees  the  tomb  of  Carthon;  Fingal  took 
his  thoufands,  along  with  him,  to  battle,  before  the  no- 
ble Carthon  fell.  No:  bard  of  the  times  to  come! 
thou  flialt  not  leflen  Fingal's  fame.  My  heroes  will 
fight  the  youth,  and  Fingal  behold  the  battle.  If  he 
overcomes,  I  rufh,  in  my  ftrength,  like  the  roaring 
ftream  of  Cona.  Who,  of  my  heroes,  will  meet  tlie  fon 
of  the  rolling  fea?  Many  are  his  w-arriors  on  the  coaft; 
and  ftrong  is  his  afhen  fpear!" 

Cathul  *  rofe,  in  his  ftrength,  the  fon  of  the  mighty 
Lormar:  three  hundred  youths  attend  the  chief,  the 
race  f  of  his  native  ftreams.  Feeble  was  his  arm  agaihft 
Carthon;  he  fell,  and  his  heroes  fled.  Connal  J  refum- 
ed  the  battle,  but  he  broke  his  heavy  fpear:  he  lay 
bound  on  the  field:  and  Carthon  purfued  his  people. 
*'  Clefsammor!"  faid  the  king  ||  of  Morven,  "  where 
is  the  fpear  of  thy  ftrength  ?  Wilt  thou  behold  Connal 
bound;  thy  friend,  at  the  ftream  of  Lora?  Rife,  in  the 
light  of  thy  fteel,  thou  friend  of  Comhal.  Let  the 
youth  of  Balclutha  feel  the  ftrength  of  Morven's  race.'* 
He  rofe  in  the  ftrength  of  his  fteel,  ftiaking  his  grifi'^ 
locks.  He  fitted  the  ftiield  to  his  fide;  and  rufhed,  in 
the  pride  of  valour. 

Carthon  ftood,  on  that  heathy  rock,  and  faw  the  he- 

*  Cath.'huil,  « the  eve  of  batUe.' 

i  It  appears,  Irom  this  paiTaee,  that  clanfhip  was  eftahlifhed  in  the  days  of  Fin. 
eai,  liiougU  nol  oil  the  faiae  footiae  with  the  prefect  tribes  in  the  north  of  Scot, 
land. 

;  This  Connal  is  ven-  rauch  celebrated,  in  ancient  poetr/,  for  his  wifdo-.n  and 
valour:  there  isa  finail  tribe  Hill  fubulting  iu  the  north,  who  pretend  they  are 
defcended  from  him. 

II  ringal  did  uoi  then  know  that  Carthon  was  the  fon  of  Clefsanimor. 
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ro's  aproach.  He  loved  the  terrible  joy  of  his  face: 
and  his  ftrength,  in  the  locks  of  age.  *'  Shall  I  lift 
that  fpear,"  he  faid,  "  that  never  ftrikes,  but  once,  a 
foe  ?  Or  fhall  I,  with  the  words  of  peace,  prefcrve  the 
warrior's  life  ?  Stately  are  his  ileps  of  age  ?  lovely  the 
remnant  of  his  years.  Perhaps  it  is  the  love  of  Moina; 
the  fatlier  of  car-borne  Carthon.  Often  have  I  heard, 
that  he  dwelt  at  the  echoing  flream  of  Lora." 

Such  were  his  words,  w  hen  Clefsammor  carne,  and 
lifted  high  his  fpear.  The  youth  received  it  on  his 
fhield,  and  fpoke  the  words  of  peace.  "  Warrior  of 
the  aged  locks!  Is  there  no  youth  to  lift  the  fpear? 
Haft  thou  no  Ton,  to  raife  the  fliield  before  his  father, 
and  to  meet  the  arm  of  youth  ?  Is  the  fpoufe  of  thy  love 
no  more?  or  weeps  fhe  over  the  tombs  of  thy  fons? 
Art  thou  of  the  kings  of  men?  What  will  be  the  fame 
of  my  fword  if  thou  fhalt  fall?" 

"  It  will  be  great,  tliou  fon  of  pride!"  begun  the  tall 
Clefsammor,  **  I  have  been  renowned  in  battle:  but  i 
never  told  m.y  name  '  to  a  foe.  Yield  to  me,  fon  of  the 
wave,  and  then  thou  fhalt  know,  that  the  mark  of  my 
fword  rs  in  many  a  field.''  "  I  never  yielded,  king  of 
fpears!"  replied  the  noble  pride  of  Carthon:  "  I  have 
alfo  fought  in  battles !  and  I  beheld  my  future  fame. 
Defpife  rae  not,  thou  chief  of  men;  m.y  arm,  my  fpear 
is  iirong.  Retire  among  thy  friends,  and  let  young  he- 
roes  fight."  "  Why  doft  thcu  wound  my  foul!"  re- 
plied Clefsammor  with  a  tear.  "  Age  does  not  trem- 
ble on  my  hand;  I  ilill  can  lift  the  fword.  Shall  I  fly 
In  FingaJ's  fight;  in  the  fight  of  him  I  loved?  Son  of 
the  fea?  I  never  fled:  exalt  thy  pointed  fpear." 

They  fought,  like  tv%-o  contending  winds,  that  flrive 
to  roi't  the  wave.  Carthon  bade  his  fpear  to  err;  for 
he  flill  thought  that  the  foe  was  the  fpoufe  of  Moina. 

*  To  tell  one's  name  to  an  enemy  was  reckoned  in  thofe  days  of  heroiftn,  a 

inar.iftU  tvafion  of  figiiting  him  :  for,  if  it  was  once  known,  that  friendlhir  fub- 

f»"M,  ut  lid,  between  the  anccftors  of  the  ci/nibatants,  (he  battle  immediately 

r^—f-' :  and  the  ancient  amity  of  their  forefathers  was  rcncv.-td.    A  in.'.n  who  tellt 

■  i^iiv:  '.J  his  eaeinvj  v.'aj  of  cldj  an  iijnomiulous  term  tot  a  cowar^. 
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He  broke  Ckrsammor's  beamy  fpear  la  t-vrain,  and 
feized  his  fhining  fvi'ord.  But  as  Carthon  was  binding 
the  chief;  the  chief  drew  the  dagger  of  his  fathers. 
He  faw  the  fee's  uncovered  fide ;  and  opened,  there,  a 
wouad. 

Fingal  faw  Clefsammor  low;  he  moved  in  the  found 
of  his  fteel.  The  hoft  ftood  filent,  in  his  prefence;  they 
turned  their  eyes  towards  tl^e  hero.  He  came,  Uke  the 
fullen  noife  of  a  ftorm,  before  the  winds  arife:  the  hun- 
ter hears  it  in  the  vale,  and  retires  to  the  cave  of  the 
rock.  Carthon  flood  in  his  place:  the  blood  is  rufhing 
down  his  iide:  he  fav/  the  coming  down  of  the  king; 
and  his  hopes  of  fame  arofe  *;  but  pale  was  his  cheek: 
his  hair  flew  loofe,  his  helmet  {hook  on  high:  the  force 
of  Carthon  failed!   but  his  foul  was  flrong. 

Fingal  beheld  the  hero's  blond;  he  ftopt  the  uplift- 
ed fpear.  *'  Yield,  king  of  fv.'ords!"  fai4  Comhal's 
fon;  "  I  behold  thy  blood.  Thou  haft  beeh  mighty  in 
battle;  and  thy  fame  fhall  never  fade."  "  Art  thou 
the  king  fo  far  renowned?"  replied  the  car-borne  Car- 
thon. "  Art  thou  that  light  of  death,  that  frightens 
the  kings  of  the  woi-ld?  But  -vjrhy  ihould  Carthon  afe? 
for  he  is  like  the  flream  of  his  defert;  ftrong  as  a  river, 
in  his  courfe:  fwift  as  the  eagle  of  the  fiCy.  O  that  I 
had  fought  with  the  king;  that  my  fame  might  be 
great  in  the  fong !  that  the  hunter  beholding  my  tomb, 
might  fay,  he  fought  with  the  mighty  Fingal.  But 
Carthon  dies  unknown !  h*  has  poured  out  his  force  on 
the  feeble." 

"  But  thou  flialt  not  die  unknown,"  replied  the  king 
of  woody  Morven:  "  my  bards  are  many,  O  Carthon  1 
and  their  fpngs  defccnd  to  future  times.  The  children 
of  the  years  to  come  Ihall  hear  the  fame  of  Carthon ; 
when  they  fit  round  the  burning  oak  f,  and  the  night 


*  This  exprcftion  admits  of  a  douMe  meaning,  either  ttat  Carthon  hnr>ed  to  ^r- 
Huire  Rloi-y  by  kiilint;  Fingal,  or  to  be  rendered  famous  by  falling  by  his  band,  the 
lalt  is  the  nwi\  probable,  as  Carthon  is  already  wounded. 

'f  In  thii  north  of  Scotland,  till  verv  lately,  thev  burnt  a  larc;!?  trunk  of  an  oak 
at  their  tcltivals;  it  was  called  the  trunk  of  the  feaft.  Time  had  (o  jnuch  confc- 
Trated  the  cuftom,  that  ths  vulgar  thought  it  a  kind  of  factilegc  to  diTufe  iu 
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i^  fpent  in  the  fohgs  of  old.  The  hunter,  fitting  in  the 
heath,  fnallhear  the  ruftlingblaft;  and,  raifing  his  eyes, 
behold  the  rock  where  Carthon  fell.  He  fiial!  turn  to 
his  fon,  and  ihew  the  place  where  the  mighty  fought; 
There  th^  king  of  Bakhuha  fought  ^  like  the  Jlrmgth  of  a 
tl.X)ufcn}d  Jlreamsy 

Joy  rofe  in  Carthon's  face:  he  lifted  his  heavy  eyes. 
He  gave  his  fword  to  Fingal,  to  lie  within  his  hail,  that 
the  memory  of  Balclutha's  king  might  remain  on  Mor- 
ven.  The  battle  ceaftd  along  the  field,  for  the  bard 
had  fung  the  fong  of  peace.'  The  chiefs  gathered 
round  the  falling  Carthon,  and  heard  his  words,  with 
fighs.  Silent  they  leaned  on  their  fpears,  while  Bal- 
clutha's hero  fpoke.  His  hair  Cghed  in  the  wind,  and 
his  words  were  feeble. 

"  King  of  Mcrven,"  Carthon  faid,  "  I  fall  in  the 
midft  of  my  coiirfe.  A  foreign  tomb  receives,  in  youth, 
tiie  la  ft  of  Reuthamir's  race.  Darknefs  dwells  in  Bal- 
clutha:  and  the  fliadcws  of  grief  in  Crathmo.  But 
raife  my  remembrance  on  the  banks  of  Lora:  where 
my  fathers  dwelt.  Perhaps  the  hufband  of  Moina  will 
mourn  over  his  fallen  Carthon."  His  words  n  ached 
the  heart  of  C'efsi'm.mor:  he  fell,  in  filence,  on  his  fon. 
The  hoft  ftocd  darkened  around:  no  voice  is  on  the 
plains  of  Lora.  Night  came,  and  the  raOon,  from  the 
eair,  looked  on  the  rriournful  field:  but  liill  they  flood, 
like  a  fi'ent  grove  that  lifts  its  head  on  Gorraal,  when 
the  loud  winds  are  laid,  and  dark  autumn  is  on  the 
plain. 

Three  days  they  mourned  over  Carthon :  on  the 
fourth  his  father  died.  In  the  narrow  plain  of  the 
rock  they  lie;  and  a  dim  ghoft  defends  their  tomb. 
There  lovely  Moina  is  often  feen ;  when  the  fun-beam 
darts  on  the  rock,  and  all  around  is  dark.  There  llie 
is  feen,  Malvina,  but  not  like  the  daughters  of  the  hill. 
Her  robes  are  from  the  ftrangers  land ;  and  Ihe  is  Hill  a- 
lone. 

Fingal  was  fad  for  Carthon ;  he  defired  his  bards  to 
mark  the  day,  when  Hudowy  autumn  returned.    And 
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often  did  they  mark  the  day,  and  fing  the  hero's 
praife.  "  Who  comes  fo  dark  from  ocean's  roar,  like 
autumn's  fhiadowy  cloud?  Death  is  tremlpling  in  his 
hand !  his  eyes  are  flames  of  fire !  Who  roars  along  dark 
Lora's  heath?  Who  but  Carthon  king  of  fwords?  The 
people  fall!  fee!  how  he  ftx-ides,  like  the  fullen  ghoft 
of  Morven!  But  there  he  hes  a  goodly  oak,  which  fud- 
den  blafts  overturned!  When  fhalt  thou  rife,  Balclu- 
tha's  joy!  lovely  cai'-borne  Carthon?  Who  comes  fo 
dark  from  ocean's  ro?ir,  like  autumn's  fhadowy  cloud?" 
Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards,  in  the  day  of  their 
mourning:  I  have  accompanied  their  voice;  and  add- 
ed to  their  fong.  My  foul  has  been  mournful  for  Car- 
thon, he  fell  in  the  days  of  his  valour:  and  thou,  O 
Clefsammor:  where  is  thy  dv.'elHng  in  the  air?  Has  the 
youth  forgot  his  wound?  And  files  he,  on  the  clouds, 
■with  thee?  I  feel  the  lun,  O  Malvina,  leave  me  to  my 
reft.  Perhaps  they  may  come  to  my  dreams;  I  think 
I  hear  a  feeble  voice.  The  beam  of  Heaven  delights  to 
fhine  on  the  grave  of  Carthon:  I  feel  it  wai-m  around. 

O  thou  that  rolleft  above,  round  as  the  fhield  of  my 
fathers!  Whence  are  thy  beams,  O  fun!  thy  everlaft- 
ing  light?  Thou  comeft  forth,  in  thy  awful  beauty,  and 
the  ftars  hide  themfelves  in  the  fky;  the  moon,  cold 
and  pale,  finks  in  the  weftern  wave.  But  thou  thyfelf 
moveft  alone:  who  can  be  a  companion  of  thy  courfe? 
The  oaks  of  the  mountains  fall:  the  mountains  them- 
felves decay  with  years;  the  ocean  ihrinks  and  grov/s 
again:  the  moon  herfelf  is  loft  in  heaven;  but  thou 
art  for  ever  the  fame;  rejoicing  in  the  brightnefs  of  thy 
courfe.  When  the  world  is  dark  with  tempefts;  when 
thunder  rolls,  and  lightning  flies;  thou  lookeft  in  thy 
beauty,  from  the  clouds,  and  laugheft  at  the  ftorm. 
But  to  Ofiian,  thou  lookelt  in  vain;  for  he  beholds  thy 
beams  no  more;  whether  thy  yellow  hair  flows  on  the 
eafteru  clouds,  or  thou  trembleft  at  the  gates  of  the 
weft.  But  thou  art  perhaps,  like  mc,  for  a  feafon,  and 
thy  years  will  have  an  end.  Thou  fhalt  fleep  in  thy 
clouds,  carelefs  of  tlie  voice  Qf  the  nioniing.    jC>;uIt 
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then,  O  fun,  in  the  ftrength  of  thy  youth  !  Age  is  dark 
and  unlovely;  it  is  like  the  glimmering  light  of  the 
moon,  when  it  fnines  through  broken  clouds,  and  the 
mifl  is  on  the  hills;  the  blafl  of  the  north  is  on  the 
plain,  the  traveller  fhrinks  in  the  midlt  of  his  journey. 


DEATH  OF  CUCHULLIN: 

A    POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT, 
Arth  the  Ton  of  Cairbre,  fupreme  king  of  Ireland,  dying,  was  fucceeded  by  his 
foil  Corrnac,  a  minor.  Cjshullin,  the  ion  cf  Semo,  who  had  rendered  himfelf 
famous  by  his  great  aftions,  and  v.-ho  refided,  at  the  time,  with  Conaal,  the 
fon  of  Caithbat,  in  Ullter,  was  eleited  regent.  In  the  tweuty-feventh  year  of 
Cuch'jllin'sags,  and  the  third  of  hisadmimitraaon,Torlath,  the  fon  of  Cantela, 
one  of  the  chiefs,  of  that  tulony  of  Belgs,  who  were  in  poffeiHon  of  the  fouth 
of  Ireland,  rebelled  in  Connaught,  and  advanced  towards  Temora,  in  order  tu 
dethrone  Corrnac,  who,  excepting  Feradath,  afterwards  king  of  Ireland,  was 
the  only  one  of  the  Scottiih  race  of  iirigs  exifting  in  that  country.  CuchuUin 
marched  againtt  him,  came  up  with  him  at  the  lake  of  Lego,  and  totally  de- 
feated his  forces.  Torlath  fell  in  the  battle  by  CiichuUin's  hand;  but  as  he 
himfelf  prelTed  tooeageriy  ou  the  flying  enemy,  he  .vas  mortally  wounded  by 
an  arrow,  and  died  the  fecond  day  after.  The  good  fortune  of  Corinac  fell  witli 
Cuchullin:  many  fet  up  for  themfclves,  and  anarchy  and  confufion  reigned. 
At  laft  Cormac  was  taken  off;  and  Chirbar,  lord  of  Atha,  one  of  the  competitors 
for  the  throne,  having  defeated  ail  his  rivals,  became  f  jle  monarch  of  Ireland. 
The  family  of  Fingal,  who  were  in  the  intereft  of  Cormac's  family,  were  re- 
folved  to  deprive  Caiibar  of  the  throne  he  had  ufurped.  Fingal  arrived  from 
Scotland  with  an  army,  defeated  the  friends  of  Caitbar,  and  re-eltablifhcd  the 
family  of  Cormac  in  the  poS'eiTion  of  the  kingdom.  The  prcfent  poem,  concerns 
the  death  of  Cuchullin.  It  is,  in  the  original,  called  '  Duan  loch  Leigo,  I.  e. 
•  The  poem  of  Lego's  Lake,'  and  is  an  epiibde  introduced  in  a  great  poem,  whicli 
clebrated  the  laft  expedition  of  Fingal  into  Ireland.  The  gieated  part  of  the 
poem  is  loit,  and  nothiug  remains  but  fome  epifodesj  which  a  few  old  people  ia 
the  north  of  Scotland  retain  on  memory. 

I  s  the  wind  on  Fingal's  fhield  ?  Or  is  the  voice  of  paft 
times  in  my  hall  ?   Sing  on,  fweet  voice,  for  thou  art 
pleafant,  and  carricft  away  my  night  with  joy.     Sing 
on,  O  Bragela,  daughter  of  car-borne  Sorglan ! 

"  It  is  the  white  v/ave  of  the  rock,  and  not  Cuchul- 
lin's  fails.  Often  do  the  mills  deceive  me  for  the  fhip 
of  my  love!  when  they  rife  round  forac  gholt,  and 
fpread  their  gray  fkirts  on  the  wind.  Why  dolt  thou 
delay  thy  coming,  fon  of  the  generous  Semo!  Four 
times  has  autumn  returned  with  its  winds,  and  raifed 
the  feas  cf  Togorma  *,  fince  thou  hall  been  in  the  roar 

*  Togorraa,  1.  e.  the  ifland  of  blue  waves,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  was  fubjeft  to 
Connal,  the  fon  of  Caithbat,  CuchuUin's  friend.  He  is  fonietimes  called  tt^e  fon 
of  Colgar,  from  one  of  U;at  i;ame  who  was  the  founder  of  the  family.    Connal,  » 
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of  battles,  and  Bragela  diflant  far.  Hills  of  the  Ifle  of 
mift!  when  will  ye  anfwcr  to  his  hounds?  But  ye  are 
dark  in  your  clouds,  and  fad  Bragela  calls  in  vain. 
Night  comes  rolling  down:  the  face  of  ocean  fails. 
The  heath-cock's  head  is  beneath  his  wing:  the  hind 
fleeps  with  the  hart  of  the  deft  rt.  They  fhall  rife  with 
the  morning's  light,  and  feed  on  the  moffy  llream. 
But  my  tears  return  with  the  fun,  my  fighs  come  on 
with  the  night.  When  wilt  thou  come  in  thine  arms, 
O  chief  of  mofTy  Tura?" 

Pleafant  is  thy  voice  in  Ofiian's  ear,  daiighter  of  car- 
borne  Sorglan!  but  retire  to  the  hall  of  fhells;  to  the 
beam  of  the  burning  oak.  Attend  to  the  murmur  of 
the  fea:  it  rolls  at  Dunfcaich's  walls:  let  lleep  defcend 
on  thy  blue  eyes,  and  the  hero  come  to  thy  dreams. 

Cuchullin  fits  at  Lego's  lake,  at  the  dark  rolling  of 
waters.  Night  is  around  the  hero-,  and  his  thoufands 
fpread  on  the  heath :  a  hundred  oaks  burn  in  the  midfl ; 
the  feaft  of  fhells  is  fmoking  wide.  Carril  ftrikes  thrr 
harp  beneath  a  tree;  his  gray  locks  glitter  in  the  beam; 
tlie  milling  blaft  of  night  is  near,  and  lifts  his  aged  hair. 
His  fong  is  of  the  blue  Tcgorma,  and  of  Its  chief,  Cu- 
chullin's  friend.  **  Why  art  thou  abfent,  Connal,  in 
the  day  of  the  gloomy  Itorm?  The  chiefs  of  the  fouth 
have  convened  againll  the  car-borne  Cormac;  the 
winds  detain  thy  fails,  and  thy  blue  waters  roll  around 
thee.  But  Cormac  is  not  alone ;  the  fon  of  Semo  fights 
his  battles.  Scmo's  fon  his  battles  fight:  the  terror 
of  the  ftrangcr!  he  that  is  like  the  vapour  of  death 
flowly  borne  by  fultry  winds.  The  fun  reddens  In  its 
prcftnce,  the  people  fall  around." 

Such  was-  the  long  of  Carril,  when  a  fon  of  the  foe 
appeared;  he  tlu-ew  down  his  polntlefs  fpear  and  fpoke 
the  words  of  Torlath ;  Torlath  the  chief  oi'  heroes,  from 
Lego's  fable  furge:  he  that  led  his  thoufands  to  battle, 
agalnft  car-borne  Cormac;    Cormac  who  was  dillant 

fe'v  days  before  the  news  cf  Torlath's  revolt  came  to  Temora,  hsd  failed  to  To- 
gorma,  his  native  ifle ;  where  he  -ftas  O^ttiacd  kf  conUarf  winds  during  tlie  war 
iA  V.  JiiUi  CuchuUia  was  kiUci, 
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far,  in  Temora's  *  echoing  halls:  he  learned  to  bend 
the  bow  of  his  fathers ;  and  to  lift  the  fpear.  Nor  long 
didft  thou  lift  the  fpear,  mildly  fhining  beam  of  youth ! 
death  ftands  dim  behind  thee,  like  the  darkened  half  of 
the  moon  behind  its  growing  light.  Cuchuliin  rofe 
before  the  bard  •j',  that  came  from  generous  Torlath; 
he  offered  him  the  (hell  of  joy,  and  honoured  the  fon  of 
fongs.  "  Sweet  voice  of  Lego!"  he  faid,  "  what  are 
the  words  of  Torlath  ?  Comes  he  to  our  feafl  or  battle, 
the  car -borne  fon  of  Cantela  t  ?'* 

**  He  comes  to  thy  battle,"  replied  the  bard,  "  to  tlie 
founding  flrife  of  fpears.  When  morning  is  gray  on 
Lego,  Torlath  will  fight  on  the  plain:  and  wilt  thou 
meet  him,  in  thine  arms,  king  of  the  ifie  of  mifl:  ?  Ter- 
rible is  the  fpear  of  Torlath !  it  is  a  meteor  of  night. 
He  lifts  it,  and  the  people  fall:  death  fits  in  the  light- 
ning of  his  fword."  "  Do  I  fear,"  rcpUed  Cuchuliin, 
"  the 'fpear  of  car-borne  Torlath?  He  is  brave  as  a 
thoufand  heroes;  but  my  foul  delights  in  war.  The 
fvvord  refts  not  by  the  fide  of  Cuchuliin,  bard  of  the 
times  of  old!  Morning  Ihall  meet  me  on  the  plain,  and 
gleam  on  the  blue  arms  of  Semo's  fon.  But  fit  thou 
on  the  heath,  O  bard!  and  let  us  hear  thy  voice:  par- 
take of  the  joyful  fiiell:  and  hear  tfie  fongs  of  Temo- 
ra." 

"  This  Is  no  time,"  replied  the  bard,  "  to  hear  the 
fong  of  joy ;  when  the  mighty  are  to  meet  in  battle  like 
the  ftrength  of  the  waves  of  Lego.  Why  art  thou  fo 
dark,  Slimora  || !  with  all  thy  filent  v/oods?  No  green 
itar  trembles  on  thy  top;  no  moon-beam  on  thy  fide. 
But  the  meteors  of  death  are  there,  and  the  gray  wa- 
ti-y  forms  of  ghofts.     Why  art  thou  dark,  Slimora! 

*  The  -ny?!  rr.l^ce  of  the  IriOi  kings ;  Teamhrath,  atccrtUng  to  fome  of  the  hards. 

■f  Th'  ■-•'■!.  ■.  .•;•■  The  heralds  in  ancient  times;  and  their  perfons  vrere  facre4 
on  <  V  Lo.    In  later  times  they  abufed  that  privilege,  ar.il  as  their 

T)Ui'  ,  they  fatyrizcd  and  iampooned  fo  freely  thofe  w!io  vxrp 

nut  .  .    IS,  tliat  they  became  a  public  nuifance.    Screened  i\ndar 

the.  s  uiey  grofsly  atufei  the  eaemy  wiieu  he  would  not  »cci:r-t 
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with  thy  filent  woot!*;?"  He  retired,  In  the  found  of  his 
fong:  Carril  accompanied  his  voice.  The  mufic  was 
like  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  pall,  pleafant  and 
mournful  to  the  foul.  The  ghofls  of  departed  bards 
heard  it  n-om  Slimora's  fide.  Soft  founds  fpread  along 
the  wood,  and  the  filent  valleys  of  night  rejoice.  So, 
when  he  fits  in  the  filence  of  noon,  in  the  valley  of  his 
breeze,  the  humming  of  the  mountain  bee  comes  to 
Offian's  ear:  the  gale  drowns  it  often  In  its  courfe;  but 
the  pleafant  found  returns  again. 

**  Raife,"  faid  Cuchullin,  to  his  hundred  bards,  "  the 
fong  of  the  noble  Fingai:  that  fong  which  he  hears  at 
night,  when  the  dream.s  of  his  reft  defcend:  when 
the  bards  ftrike  the  diftant  harp,  and  the  faint  light 
gleams  on  Se]ma'3  vvalls.  Or  let  the  grief  of  Lara  rife, 
and  the  fighs  of  the  mother  of  Calmar  *,  when  he  was 
fought,  in  vain,  on  his  hills;  and  fae  beheld  his  bow  In 
the  hall.  Carril,  place  the  fiiield  of  Caithbat  on  that 
branch;  and  let  the  fpear  of  Cuchullin  be  near;  that 
the  found  of  my  battle  may  rife  with  the  gray  beam  of 
the  eaft."  The  hero  leaned  on  his  father's  ihield:  the 
fong  of  Lara  rofe.  The  hundred  bards  wei-e  diflant 
far:  Carril  alone  is  near  the  chief.  The  words  of  the 
fong  were  his;  and  the  found  of  his  harp  was  mourn- 
ful. 

"  Alcletha  t  with  the  aged  locks!  mother  of  car- 
bonic Caimar!  why  dofl  thou  look  towards  the  defert, 
to  behold  the  return  of  thy  fen?  Thefe  rae  not  his  he- 
roes, dark  on  the  heath:  nor  is  that  the  voiLe  of  Cal- 
mar: it  is  but  the  diftant  grove,  Alcletha!  but  the  roar 
of  the  mountain-whid!"    Who  4:  bounds  over  Lai'a's 

♦  Calmar  the  fon  of  Matha.  His  death  is  related  at  large  in  the  third  boot  of 
Fingai.  He  was  the  only  ion  of  Matha :  and  the  family  wss  cxUnft  in  him.  The 
feat  of  the  faiuilv  was  on  the  bauks  of  the  river  Lara,  in  the  nc-Bhbourhood  of 
lego,  and  probably  near  the  place  where  Cuchullin  lay;  which  circumllance  fug- 
geltcd  to  him,  the  Umeatation  of  Alcletha  over  her  fan. 

t  Ald-da'tha,  *  decaying  beauty ;'  probably  a  poetical  name  pven  the  mother 
of  Calmar,  by  the  b^rd  himfelf. 

t  Alcletha  fpeaks.  Calmar  had  proinifed  to  return,  by  a  certain  day,  and  his 
mother  and  his  Ifter  Alona  are  r>:pr,;fented  by  the  bard,  as  lookins  with  impatieoice, 
towHrvIs  that  quarter  whSiS  ihe  ejcpt»ted  Calmar  would  maie  his  fiill  appcaraacc. 

Vol.  U.  C 
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ftream,  fifter  of  the  noble  CalmaV?  Does  not  Alcletha 
behold  his  fpear?  But  her  eyes  are  dim!  Is  it  not  the 
fon  of  Matha,  daughter  of  my  love?" 

"  It  is  but  an  aged  oak,  Alcletha!  replied  the  lovely 
weeping  Alcna ''.  "  It  is  but  an  oak,  Alcletha,  bent 
over  Lara's  llream.  But  who  comes  along  the  plain? 
forrow  is  in  hh  fpeed.  He  lifts  high  the  fpear  of  Cal- 
mar.  Alcletha!  it  is  covered  with  blood'"  "  But  it  is 
covered  with  the  blood  of  foes  -j-,  fijfter  of  car-borne 
Calmar!  his  fpear  never  returned  unibined  with  blood, 
nor  his  brow  from  the  flrife  of  the  mighty.  The  bat- 
tle is  conumied  in  his  prcfence:  he  is  a  flame  of  death, 
Alona!  Youth  ;|;  of  the  mournful  fpeed!  where  is  the 
fon  of  Alcletha?  Does  he  return  with  his  fame;  in  the 
midft  of  his  echoing  fhields?  Thou  art  dark  and  filent! 
CrJmar  is  then  no  more.  Tell  me  not,  warrior,  bo^zu  he 
feli^  for  I  cannot  hear  of  his  ^juound." 

'^  V/hy  doft  thou  look  towards  the  defert,  mother  of 
car-bornt  Calmar?" 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Carril,  when  CuchuUin  lay  on 
his  ihield:  the  bards  refted  on  their  harps,  and  fleep 
fell  fottly  around.  The  fon  of  Semo  v.'as  awake  alone; 
his  foul  was  fixed  on  the  war.  The  burning  oaks  be- 
gan to  decay;  faint  red  light  is  fpread  around.  A  fee- 
ble voice  is  heard'  the  gholl  of  Calmar  came.  He 
ftalked  in  the  beam.  Dark  is  the  wound  in  his  fide. 
His  hair  is  difordered  and  loofe.  Joy  fits  darkly  on  his 
face:  and  he  feems  to  invite  Cuchullin  to  his  cave. 

"  Son  of  the  cloudy  night'"  fald  the  rifing  chief  of 
Brin:  "  Why  doft  thou  bend  thy  dark  eyes  on  me, 
ghoft  of  the  car-borne  Calmar  P  Woukleft  thou  frighten 
me,  O  Matha's  fon!  from  the  battles  of  Cormacr  Thy 
hand  was  not  feeble  in  war;  neither  v/as  thy  voice  1 
for  peace.     How  art  thou  changed,  chief  of  Lara!  ii 


'-  exquJQtc-ty  beautiful.' 

cifis  herfeU  to  Lauir,  Calmar's  frread.  who  hgd  returned  with  tJkS 
ISiith. 

a  tlic  ^xS,  t)Oo^  of  Fi.tigaL 
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thou  now  doft  advife  to  fly '  Bat,  Calmar,  I  never  fled. 
I  never  feared  *  the  ghofl:  of  the  defert.  Small  is  their 
knowledge  and  weak  their  hands;  their  dwelling  is  ia 
the  wind.  But  my  foul  grow  s  ir,  danger,  and  rejoices 
in  the  noife  of  fteel.  Retire  thou  to  thy  cave;  thou  art 
not  Calmar's  ghofl;  he  delighted  in  battle,  and  his  arm 
was  like  the  thunder  of  heaven." 

He  retired  in  his  blafl;  with  joy,  for  he  had  heard  the 
voice  of  his  praife.  The  faint  beam  of  the  morning 
rofe,  and  the  found  of  Caithbat's  buckler  fpread. 
Green  UUin's  warriors  convened,  like  the  roar  of  many 
ilreams.  The  horn  of  war  is  heard  over  Lego;  the 
mighty  Torlath  came. 

"  Why  dofl:  thou  come  with  thy  tlioufands,  Cuchu!- 
lin?"  faid  the  chief  of  Lego.  "  I  knovv' the  ftrength 
of  thy  arm,  and  thy  foul  is  an  un?xtinguifhed  fire. 
Why  fight  we  not  on  the  plain,  and  let  our  hofts 
behold  our  deeds  .■  Let  thera  behold  us  like  roaring 
waves,  that  tumble  round  a  rock:  the  mariners  hafi:eii 
away,  and  look  on  their  fl:rife  with  fear." 

"  Thou  rileft,  like  the  fun,  on  my  foul,"  replied  the 
fon  of  Semo.  "  Thine  arm  is  mighty,  O  Torlath; 
and  worthy  of  my  wrath.  R.ctire,  ye  men  of  UUin,  to 
Slimora's  fhady  fide;  behold  the  chief  of  Erin,  in  the 
day  of  his  fame.  Carril'  tell  to  mighty  Connal,  if 
Cuchullin  muft  fall,  tell  him  I  accufed  the  winds  which 
roar  on  Togorma's  waves.  Never  was  he  abfent  in 
battle,  when  the  ftrife  of  my  fame  arofe.  Let  this 
fv/ord  he  before  Cormac,  like  the  beam  of  heaven:  let 
his  counfel  found  in  Temora  in  the  day  of  danger." 

He  rufned,  in  the  found  of  his  arms,  like  tiie  terri- 
ble fpiri:  of  Loda  f,  when  he  comes  in  the  roar  of  a 
thoufand  fl;orms,  and  fcatters  battles  from  his  eyes.  He 
fits  on  a  cloud  over  Lochlin's  feas:  his  mighty  hand  is 
on  his  fword,  and  the  winds  lift  his  flaming  locks.     So 


*  3ee  Cuch-illin'=  reply  to  Crnni.t,  concerning  Crugal's  ghoft.    Fing.  B.  11. 

t  Loda,  in  the  third  book  of  Fingal,  ii  menLiuneJ  as  a  place  of  worftiip  in  Scan- 
dinavia -,  by  Lhe  fyirit  of  Loda,  the  poet  probably  incaos  Odin,  tbc  great  d«ity  of 
Xbe  nortUcrn  iiaiioni. 

C  a 
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terrible  was  Cuchullin  in  the  day  of  his  fame.  Tor- 
lath  fell  by  his  hand,  and  Lego's  heroes  moiirned. 
They  gather  around  the  chief  like  the  clouds  of  the 
defert.  A  thoufand  fwords  rofe  at  once;  a  thoufand 
arrows  flew;  but  he  flood  like  a  rock  in  the  midft  of 
a  roaring  fea.  They  fell  around;  he  ftrode  in  blood: 
dark  Slimora  echoed  wide.  The  fons  of  Ullin  carne, 
and  the  battle  fpread  over  Lego.  The  chief  of  Erin 
overcame;  he  returned  over  the  field  with  his  fame. 
But  pale  he  returned!  The  joy  of  his  face  was  dark. 
He  rolled  his  eyes  in  filcnce.  The  fword  hung,  un- 
iheathed,  in  his  hand,  and  his  fpear  bent  at  every  ftep. 

"  Carril,"  faid  the  king  in  fecret,  "  the  ftrength  of 
Cuchullin  fails.  My  days  are  with  the  years  that  are 
paft:  and  no  morning  of  mine  Ihall  arife.  They 
fhall  feek  me  at  Temora,  but  I  f}iall  not  be  found.  Cor- 
mac  will  weep  in  his  hall,  and  fay,  "  Where  is  Tura's 
chief?"  But  my  name  is  renowned!  m.y  fame  in  the 
fbng  of  bards.  The  youth  will  fay  in  fecret,  "  O  let 
me  die  as  Cuchullin  died;  renown  clothed  him  like  a 
robe;  and  the  light  of  his  fame  is  great."  Draw  the 
arrow  from  my  fide ;  and  lay  Cuchullin  beneath  that 
oak.  Place  the  fnield  of  Caithbat  near,  that  they  may 
behold  me  amidft  the  arms  of  my  fathers." 

**  And  is  the  fon  of  Semo  fallen"  faid  Carril  with  a 
ligh.  "  Mournful  are  Tura's  walls;  and  forrow  dwells 
at  Dunfcaich.  Thy  fpoufe  is  left  alone  in  her  youth, 
the  fon  *  of  thy  love  is  alone.  He  Ihall  com.e  to  Bra- 
gela,  and  alk  her  why  flie  weeps.  He  fhall  lift  his  eyes 
to  the  wall,  and  fee  his  father's  fword.  "  Whofe 
IVv'ord  is  that?"  he  will  fay:  and  the  foul  of  his  mother 
is  fad.  Who  is  that  like  tlie  hart  of  the  defert,  in 
the  murmur  of  his  courfe?  His  eyes  look  wildly  round 
in  fearch  of  his  friend.  Connal,  fon  of  Colgar,  where 
haft  thou  been,  when  the  mighty  fell?  Did  the  feas  of 


■*  Contoch,  who  was  afterwards  very  famous  for  his  gi-eat  exploits  in  Ireland. 
Hf  v.-as  fo  remarkable  for  his  dexterity  in  handling  the  javelin,  that  when  a  gotit^ 
markfuian  is  deftribeti,  ic  has  i-afied  into  a  proverb,  iu  the  north  of  Scotland,  '  he 
is  unerring  as  the  arm  of  ConlocU.' 
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Togorma  roll  round  tliee?  Was  the  wind  of  the  fouth 
in  thy  lails?  The  mighty  have  fallen  in  battle,  and 
thou  wait  not  there.  Let  none  tell  it  in  Sclma,  nor  in 
Morten's  woody  land ;  Fingal  will  be  fad,  and  the  fons 
of  the  defert  mourn." 

By  the  dark-roUinj^  waves  of  Lego  they  raifed  the 
hero's  tomb.  Luath  *,  at  a  diftancc,  lies,  the  com- 
panion of  Cuchuilin,  at  the  chaff. 

"  Bleft  f  be  thy  foul,  fon  of  Semo;  thou  wert  migh- 
ty in  battle.  Thy  ftrength  was  like  the  ftrength  of  a 
itream:  thy  fpeed  like  the  eagle's  wing.  Thy  path  in 
the  battle  was  terrible:  the  ileps  of  death  were  behind 
thy  fword.  Bleft  be  thy  foul,  fon  of  Semo ;  car-borne 
chief  of  Dunfcaich!  Thou  haft  not  fallen  by  the  fword 
of  the  mighty,  neither  was  thy  blood  on  the  fpear  of 
the  valiant.  The  arrow  came,  like  the  fting  ot"  death 
in  a  biaft,  nor  did  the  feeble  hand,  which  drew  the 
bow,  perceive  it.  Peace  to  thy  foul,  in  thy  cave,  chief 
of  the  ille  of  mift! 

*'  The  mighty  are  difperfed  at  Temora:  there  is 
none  in  Cormac's  hall.  The  king  mourns  in  his  youth, 
for  he  does  not  behold  thy  coming.  The  found  of  thy 
Ihield  is  ceafcd:  his  foes  are  gathering  round.  Soft  be 
thy  reft  in  thy  cave,  chief  of  Erin's  wars !  Bragela  will 
not  hope  thy  return,  or  fee  thy  fails  in  ocean's  foam. 
Her  fteps  are  not  on  the  fliore:  nor  her  ear  open  to  the 
voice  of  thy  rowers.  She  fits  in  the  hall  of  lliells,  and 
fees  the  arms  of  him  that  is  no  more.  Thine  eyes  are 
full  of  tears,  daughter  of  car-borne  Sorglan!  Bleft  be 
thy  foul  in  death,  O  chief  of  Ihady  Cromla!" 


*  It  was  of  old  thef  iftom  to  bury  the  favourite  doc  near  the  matter.  This 
wa?i'.ot  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Scots,  for  we  finrt  itpraftifed  by  many  other  nations 
in  their  ages  of  teroifni.  There  is  a  ftone  fliev.n  ftiil  art  Dunicaich,  in  the  ine  of 
Skv,  to  which  Cuchuilin  comnwnly  bound  his  dog  Luath.  The  ftone  goes  by  Us 
tame  to  this  day. 

fThis  i;  the  fong  of  the  bards  over  Cuchullin's  tomb.  Even'  ftanza  clofes  with 
feme  remarkable  title  of  the  hero,  whicli  was  always  the  <  uftom  In  funeral  elegies. 
Tba  vvtie  ot  the  fong  is  a  lyric  uiufure ;  and  it  was  of  old  fiiDg  to  tiie  harp. 
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A   POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
It  may  not  be  improper  here,  to  give  the  ftory,  which  is  the  foundation  of  this  po- 
em, as  it  is  h-ndcu  rfown  by  ^,'.<li:irm.    Ufnoth,  lord  of  Etha,  which  is  probably 

thatpart  of  A--"-  '   '"-  -■  ••  >  ■■  •   - '-    ■'  v-^,   -,.,  T,rm  of  the  fea  in  Lorn,  had 

three  fons,  N;i  •  the  daughter  of  Semo,  and 

filler  to  the  ,  s,  when  very  young,  were 

fent  over  to  :  j  >;i  arms  under  tlieir  uncle 

Cuchullin,  V  ;  :.    They  were  jutt  landed  in 

Ulfterwheii-  .  -  iu^.il  .  rr,\«!.   Nathos, though  very  young, 

took  the  CO V  unnv,  ir.inie  head  againft  Cairbar  the  ufurper, 

and  defeat.:  -.    Cairb>:i- at  lait  having  found  means  to  mur. 

der  Cormac  .j  army  of  iNatlios  ihiftcd  fides,  ar.d  he  himfelf 

Ear-::  ^                                                                                                 ,  refided,  at  that 

■'•■  ::-d  with  Nathosi 

t.  -  ::   -n  that  part  of 

t..  ■..aitirjirfor  Fin- 

;:ai.  ■.  : " /a .  fh  race  of 

h:-  L  leaded 


as  fuicide  feems'  to  have  been  upknown  in  thofe  early  times :  for  no  traces  of  it 
are  found  in  the  old  poetry. 

T^AUGHTER  of  heaven  *,  fair  art  thou!  the  filence  of 
•^  thy  face  is  pleafaut.  Thou  comeft  forth  in  love- 
linefs:  the  liars  attend  thy  blue  fteps  in  the  eaft.  The 
clouds  rejoice  in  thy  prei'ence,  O  moon,  and  brighten 
their  dark-brown  fides.  "VVho  is  like  thee  in  heaven, 
daughter  of  the  night?  The  ftars  are  aihamed  in  thy 
prefence,  and  turn  aude  their  green,  fparkling  eyes. 
Whither  doft  thou  retire  frona  thy  courfe,  when  the 
darknefs  +  of  thy  countenance  grows.'  Hr.fi;  thou  thy 
hall  like  Offian?  Dweileft  thou  in  the  Ihadow  of  grief? 
Have  thy  fillers  fallen  from  heaven  ?  Are  they  who  re- 
joiced with  the^,  at  night,  no  more  ?  Yes !  they  have 

*  The  addrefsto  the  moon  is  very  beautifi'l  in  the  original.  It  is  in  a  lyric  mea=. 
lure,  and  appears  to  have  been  funs  to  the  harij. 
"  t  'i'iic  poet  msans  the  moon  in  her  wane. 
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fallen,  fair  light !  and  thou  deft  often  retire  to  mourn. 
But  thou  thyfelf  Ihalt  fall,  one  night;  and  leave  thy 
blue  path  in  heaven.  The  ftars  will  then  lift  their 
ex-een  heads:  they  who  were  alhamed  in  thy  preftnce, 
will  rejoice.  Thou  art  now  clothed  with  thy  bright- 
nefs:  h/ok  from  thy  gates  in  the  fky.  BurjR:  the  cloud, 
O  wind,  that  the  daughter  of  night  may  look  forth, 
that  the  fhaggy  mountains  may  brighten,  and  the  ocean 
roll  its  blue  waves  in  light. 

Nathos  *  is  on  the  deep,  and  Altlios  that  beam  of 
youth;  Ardan  is  near  his  brothers;  they  move  in  the 
gleam,  of  their  courfe.  The  fons  of  Ufnoth  move  in  the 
darkncfs,  from  the  wrath  of  car-borne  Cairbar  ■j'.  "Who 
is  that  dim,  by  their  fide?  the  night  has  covered  her 
beauty.  Her  hair  fighs  on  ocean's  wind;  her  robe 
ftreams  in  dufky  wreaths.  She  is  like  the  fair  fpirit  of 
heaven,  in  the  midil  of  his  fhadowy  mift.  Who  is  it 
but  Dar-thula  +,  the  firll  of  Erin's  niaids  ?  She  has  fled 
from  the  love  of  Cairbar,  vv'ith  the  car-borne  Nathos. 
But  the  winds  deceive  thee,  O  Dar-thula;  and  deny 
the  woody  Etha  to  thy  falls.  Thtfe  are  not  thy  moun- 
tains, Nathos,  nor  is  that  the  roar  of  thy  climbing 
waves.  The  halls  of  Cairbar  are  near;  and  the  towers 
of  the  foe  lift  their  heads.  Ullin  f] retches  its  green 
head  into  the  fea;  and  Tura's  bay  receives  the  Ihip. 
Where  have  ye  been,  ye  fouthern  winds!  when  the 
fons  of  my  love  were  deceived?  But  ye  have  been  fport- 
ing  on  plains,  and  purrulng  the  thiftle's  beard.  O  that 
ye  had  been  niflling  in  the  falls  of  Nathos,  till  the  hills 
of  Elharofe!  till  they  rofe  in  their  clouds,  and  law 
their  coming  chief;  Long  halt  thou  been  abfent,  Na- 
thos 1  and  the  d^y  of  thy  return  is  pall. 

But  the  land  of  Itrangers  law  thee,  lovely:  thou  waft 
lovely  in  the  eyes  of  par-thula.    Thy  face  was  like  the 

*  Nathos  fignifies youthful;  Aiithos,  <  exquilite  beauty;'  Ardan,  •  pride.' 
t  Cuirbar,  who  murdered  Cormac  king  of  Ireland,  and  ufuiped  the  throne.    He 
was  altcAvaius  killed  by  Ofcar  the  fon  of  Olfian  in  a  lir.gle  combat.    The  poet,  up- 
on other  occafions,  gives  him  the  epithet  of  red-haiieU. 

1  Dar-tbula,  or  Dart-'huile,  *  a  woinzo  with  fine  eyes.'  She  was  the  mofi  fa- 
mciis  beauty  or  ar.ti'^ujiy.  To  this  day,  wheu  a  woman  is  praifed  for  h«  beautv, 
U.e  cvtsiDon  plt»fc  is,  that  <  Ihe  is  as  lively  as  Dar'tiiula.' 
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light  of  the  morning,  thy  hair  like  the  raven's  wing. 
Thy  foul  was  generous  and  mild,  like  the  hour  of  the 
fetting  fun.  Thy  words  were  the  gale  of  the  reeds,  or 
the  gliding  ftream  of  Lora.  But  when  the  rage  of  bat- 
tle rofe,  thou  waft  like  a  fea  in  a  ftorm;  the  clang  of 
arms  was  terrible:  the  hofl  vaniilied  at  the  found  of  thy 
courfe.  It  was  then  Dar-thula  beheld  thee,  from  the 
top  of  her  mofiy  tower:  from  the  tower  of  Selama  *, 
where  her  fathers  dwelt. 

"  Lovely  art  thou,  O  ftranger!"  fhe  faid,  for  her 
trembling  foul  arofe.  *'  Fair  art  thou  in  thy  battles,  friend 
of  the  fallen  Cormac  f !  Why  doft  thou  rufli  on,  in  thy 
valour,  youth  of  the  ruddy  look?  Few  are  thy  hands, 
in  battle,  againft  the  car-borne  Cairbar!  O  that  I  might 
be  freed  of  his  love  if !  that  I  might  rejoice  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  Nathos!  Blell  are  the  rocks  of  Etha;  they  will 
behold  his  fleps  at  the  chafe!  they  will  fee  his  white 
bofom,  v\dien  the  winds  lift  his  raven  hair!'' 

Such  were  thy  words,  Dar-thula,  in  Selama's  mof- 
fy  towers.  But,  now,  the  night  is  round  thee:  and  the 
winds  have  deceived  thy  fails.  The  winds  have  deceiv- 
ed tliy  fails,  Dar-thula:  their  bluflering  found  is  high. 
Ceafe  a  little  while,  O  north  wind,  and  let  me  hear  the 
voice  of  the  lovely.  Thy  voice  is  lovely,  Dar-thula, 
between  the  ruitling  blafls. 

**  Are  thefe  the  rocks  of  Nathos,  and  the  roar  of  his 
mountain  ftreams?  Comes  that  beam  of  light  from 
Ufnoth's  nightly  hall?  The  mift  rolls  around,  and  the 
beam  is  feeble;  but  the  light  of  Dar-thula's  foul  is  the 
car-borne  chief  of  Etha !  Son  of  the  generous  Ufnoth, 
why  that  broken  figh  ?  Are  we  not  in  the  land  of  ftran- 
gers,  chief  of  echoing  Etha?" 

'*  Thefe  are  not  the  rocks  of  Nathos,'*  he  replied, 
**  nor  the  roar  of  his  Itreams.    No  light  comes  from 

*The  poet  does  not  mean  that  Selama,  which  is  mentioned  as  the  feat  of  Tofcar 
in  xniter,  in  the  poem  of  Conlath  and  Cuthuna.  The  word  in  the  orisiual  ngnitks 
eitlier  beautiful  to  behold,  or  a  place  with  a  pleafant  or  wide  profptit.  In  thofe 
times  they  built  their  houfes  upon  eminences,  to  command  a  view  of  the  country, 
and  to  prevent  their  being  furprifed:  many  of  them  on  that  account,  were  calltd 
Selama.    The  famous  Selma  of  Fingal  is  derived  from  the  fame  root. 

t  Co.-mac  tho  young  king  of  Ireland,  Wto  was  murCered  by  Cairbar. 

}  rtit  JSj  of  tue  ioY«  q(  Cairbar. 
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JItlui's  halls,  for  they  are  cliftant  far.  We  are  in  the 
land  ol'  ftrangcrs,  in  the  land  of  car-borne  Calrbar.  The 
winds  liave  deceived  us,  Dar-thula.  UUin  lifts  here  her 
green  hills.  Go  towards  the  north,  Althos;  be  thy 
P.eps,  Arden,  along  the  coall:;  that  the  foe  may  not 
come  in  darknels,  and  our  hopes  of  Etha  fail.  I  will 
go  towards  that  molTy  tower,  and  fee  who  dwells  a- 
bout  the  beam.  Refl,  Dar-thula,  on  the  (hore!  reft  in 
peace,  thou  beam  of  light!  the  fword  of  Nathos  is 
around  thee,  like  the  lightning  of  heaven." 

He  went.  She  fat  alone  and  lieard  the  rolling  of  the 
wave.  The  big  tear  is  in  her  eye ;  and  fhe  looks  for 
the  car-borne  Nathos.  Her  foul  trembles  at  the  blaft. 
And  ihe  turns  her  ear  towards  the  tread  of  his  feet. 
The  tread  of  his  feet  is  not  heard.  "  Where  art  thou, 
fon  of  my  love?  the  roar  of  the  blafl  is  around  me. 
Dark  is  the  cloudy  night.  But  Nathos  does  not  return. 
What  detains  thee,  chief  of  Etha?  Have  the  foes  m.et 
the  hero  in  the  flrife  of  the  night?" 

He  returned,  but  his  face  was  dark:  he  had  fcen  his 
departed  friend.  It  was  the  wall  of  Tura,  and  the 
ghofl  of  CuchuUin  ftalkcd  there.  The  fighing  of  his 
breaft  was  frequent;  and  the  decayed  flame  of  his  eyes 
terrible.  His  fpear  was  a  column  of  mift:  the  flars 
looked  dim  through  his  form.  His  voice  was  like  hol- 
low wind  in  a  cave;  and  he  told  the  tale  of  grief.  The 
foul  of  Nathos  was  fad,  like  the  fun  in  the  day  of  mill, 
when  his  face  is  watry  and  dim. 

"  Why  art  thou  fad,  O  Nathos?"  faid  the  lovely 
daughter  of  Colla.  "  Thou  art  a  pillar  of  light  to 
Dar-thula:  the  joy  of  her.eycs  is  in  Etha's  chief.  Where 
is  m.y  friend,  but  Nathos?  My  father  refls  in  the  tomb. 
Silence  dwells  on  Selama:  fadnefs  fprcads  on  the  blue 
ftreams  of  my  land.  My  friends  have  fallen  with  Cor- 
niac.     The  mighty  were  flain  in  the  battle  of  Ullin. 

*'  Evening  darkened  on  the  plain.  Tlie  blue  flreams 
failed  before  mine  eyes.  The  unfrequent  blafl  came 
ruftling  in  the  tops  of  Selama's  groves.  My  feat  was 
teneatli  a  tree  on  the  walls  of  mv  f Withers.    Truth !1 
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pall  before  my  foul;  the  brother  of  my  love;  he  that 
was  abfent  *  in  battle  againft  the  car-borne  Cairbar. 
Bending  on  his  fpear,  the  gray-haired  Coila  came:  his 
downcail  face  is  dark,  and  forrow  dwells  in  his  foul. 
His  fword  is  on  the  fide  of  the  hero:  the  helmet  of  his 
fathers  on  his  head.  The  battle  grows  in  his  breaft. 
He  flrives  to  hide  the  tear. 

**  Dar-thula,"  he  fighing  faid,  *'  thou  art  the  lafl  of 
Colla's  race.  Trathil  is  fallen  in  battle.  The  king  f 
of  Selama  is  no  more.  Cairbar  comes,  with  his  thou- 
fands,  towards  Selama's  v/alis.  Colla  will  meet  his  pride, 
and  revenge  his  fon.  But  where  fliall  I  find  thy  fafety, 
Dar-thula  with  tlie  dark-brown  hair  ?  thou  art  lovely 
as  the  fun  beam  of  heaven,  and  thy  friends  are  low ! 
*'  And  is  the  fun  of  battle  fallen  r"  I  faid  vx^ith  a  burft- 
ing  figh.  "  Ceafed  the  generous  foul  of  Truthil  to 
lighten  through  the  field  ?  My  fafety,  Colla,  is  in  that 
bow;  I  have  learned  to  pierce  the  deer.  Is  not  Cair- 
bar like  the  hart  of  the  defert,  father  of  fallen  Tru- 
thil?" 

The  face  of  age  brightened  with  joy.  and  the  crowd- 
ed tears  of  his  eyes  poured  down.  The  lips  of  Colla 
trembled.  His  gray  beard  whiftled  in  the  blaft.  "  Thou 
art  the  filler  of  Truthil,"  he  faid;  "  thou  burneft  in  the 
fire  of  his  foul.  Take,  Dar-thula,  take  that  fpear,  that 
brazen  fhield,  that  burnilhed  helmet:  they  are  the  fpoils 
of  a  warrior:  a  fon  1;  of  early  youth.  When  the  light 
rifes  on  Selama,  we  go  to  meet  the  car-borne  Cairbar. 
But  keep  thou  near  the  arm  of  Colla;  beneath  the  iha- 
dow  of  my  Ihield.  Thy  father,  Dar-thula,  could  once 
defend  thee,  but  age  is  trembling  on  his  hand.  The 
ftrength  of  his  arm  has  failed,  and  his  foul  is  darkened 
wth  grief." 

We  pafled  the  night  in  forrow.     The  light  of  morn- 

♦  The  family  of  Colla  preferved  their  loyalty  to  Cormac  long  after  the  death  of 
CiichuUin. 

t  It  is  very  common,  in  OfT.nn's  poetry,  to  give  the  title  of  king  to  every  chief 
that  was  remarkable  for  his  valour. 

1  The  poet  to  make  the  itory  of  Dar-thula's  arming  herfclf  for  battle,  more  pro- 
bable, makes  her  armour  to  be  that  of  a  very  young  nijn,  otherwile  it  worfld  (hock 
all  belief)  Uut  ibe,  who  was  very  young,  ihouM  be  able  to  carry  it. 
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ing  rofe.  I  flione  in  the  arms  of  battle.  The  gray- 
haired  hero  moved  before.  The  fons  of  Selama  con- 
vened around  the  founding  fliield  of  CoUa.  But  few 
were  they  in  the  plain,  and  their  locks  "were  gray. 
The  youths  had  fallen  with  Truthil,  in  the  battle  of 
car-borne  Cormac. 

**  Companions  of  my  youth!"  faid  Colla,  **  it  was 
not  thus  you  liave  feen  me  in  arms.  It  Mas  not  thus 
I  ftrode  to  battle,  when  the  great  Confadan  fell.  But 
ye  are  laden  with  grief.  The  darknefs  of  age  comes  like 
the  mift  of  the  deiert.  My  fhield  is  worn  with  years; 
my  fword  is  fixed  *  in  its  place.  I  faid  to  my  foul, 
thy  evening  fliall  be  calm,  and  thy  departure  like  a  fad- 
ing light.  But  the  llorm  has  returned;  I  bend  like  an 
aged  oak.  My  boughs  are  fallen  ou  Selama,  and  I 
tremble  in  my  place.  Where  art  thou,  with  thy  fallen 
heroes,  O  niy  beloved  Truthil?  Thou  anfwereft  not 
from  thy  rufhing  blaft:  and  the  foul  of  thy  father  is 
fad.  But  I  will  be  fad  no  more,  Cairbar  or  Colla  muft 
fall.  I  feel  the  returning  flrength  of  my  arm.  My 
heart  leaps  at  the  found  of  battle." 

The  hero  drew  his  fword.  The  gleaming  blades  of 
his  people  rofe.  They  moved  along  the  plain.  Their 
gray  hair  ftreamed  in  the  wind.  Cairbar  fat,  at  the 
feaft,  in  the  filcnt  plain  of  Lonaf .  He  faw  the  coming 
of  heroes,  and  he  c.allcd  his  chiefs  to  battle.  Why  J 
fliould  I  tell  to  Nathos,  how  the  frrife  of  battle  grew? 
I  have  feen  thee  in  the  midit  of  thoufands,  like  the 
beam  of  heaven's  fire:  it  is  beautiful,  but  terrible;  the 
people  fall  in  its  red  courl'e.  The  fpear  of  Colla  flew, 
for  he  remembered  the  battles  of  his  youth.     An  ar- 

*  It  was  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  that  every  warrior  at  a  certain  age,  or  whea 
he  became  unfit  for  the  field,  fixed  his  arms,  in  the  great  hall,  where  the  tribe 
fealted,  upon  joyful  occafions.  He  was  afterwards  never  to  appear  in  battle;  and 
this  ftagc  of  life  was  called  the  •  time  of  fixing  of  the  arms.' 

-rLona,  «a  mar(hy  plain.'  It  was  the  cuitom,in  the  daysof  Odian,  to  feaft  after 
a  viiJlorj'.  Cairbar  had  juft  provided  an  entertainment  for  his  army  upon  the  de- 
feat of  Truthil  the  fon  of  Colla,  and  the  reft  of  the  party  of  Cormac,  when  CoUa 
and  his  a-'ji  warriiii's' arrived  to  give  him  battle. 

J  The  pcet  It  voids  the  defcription  of  the  battle  of  Lena,  as  it  would  be  improper 
in  ir.c  :i.i)ulh  of  a  woman,  and  could  have  nothing  new,  after  the  numerous  de- 
fcription,, of  that  kind,  in  his  other  poems.  He,  at  the  fame  tiuie,  gives  aa  uji- 
{);,'i^;uuity  tu  Dar-UiuU  tw  pals  a  fine  cusnpUment  on  li«r  lover. 
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rovv^  came  with  its  lound,  and  pierced  the  hero's  fide. 
He  fell  on  his  echoing  fhield.  My  foul  ftarted  with 
fear;  I  ftretched  my  buckler  over  him;  but  my  heaving 
breaft  was  feen.  Cairbar  came,  with  his  fpear,  and  he 
beheld  Selama's  maid:  joy  rofe  on  his  dark-brown  face: 
he  Itayed  the  lifted  fteel.  He  raifed  the  tomb  of  Colla ; 
and  brought  me  weeping  to  Selama.  He  fpoke  the 
v.'orus  of  love,  but  my  foul  was  fad.  I  faw  the  fliields 
of  my  fathers,  and  the  fword  of  car-bcrne  Truthil.  I 
faw  the  arms  of  the  dead,  and  the  tear  was  on  my 
cheek. 

Then  thou  didft  come,  O  Nathos:  and  gloomy  Caii-- 
bar  fled.  He  fled  like  the  ghoft  of  the  defert  before 
the  morning's  beam.  His  hofts  were  not  near:  and 
feeble  was  his  arm  agalnil  thy  fteel.  "  Why  ^  art  thou 
fad,  O  Nathos?"  faid  the  lovely  maid  of  Colla. 

*'  I  have  met,"  replied  the  hero,  "  the  battle  in  my 
youth.  My  arm  could  not  lift  the  fpear,  when  firfl  the 
danger  rofe;  but  my  foul  brightened  before  the  war, 
as  the  green  narrow  vale,  when  the  fun  pours  his  ftrea- 
my  beams,  before  he  hides  his  head  in  a  ftorm.  My 
foul  brightened  in  danger  before  I  faw  Selama's  fair; 
before  I  faw  thee,  like  a  ftar,  that  ihines  on  the  hill,  at 
night;  the  cloud  ilovrly  comes,  and  threatens  the  love- 
ly light.  We  are  in  the  land  of  the  foe,  and  the  winds 
have  deceived  us,  Dar-thula !  the  ftrength  of  our  friends 
is  not  near,  nor  the  mountains  of  Etha.  Where  fhall  I 
find  thy  peace,  daughter  of  mighty  Colla  ?  The  brothers 
of  Nathos  are  brave:  and  his  own  fword  has  Ihone  in 
war.  But  vchat  are  the  fons  of  Ufnoth  to  the  hoft  of 
car-borne  Cairbar!  O  that  the  winds  had  brought  thy 
fails, 'Ofcar  f,  king  of  men!  thou  didft  promife  to  come 
to  the  battles  of  fallen  Cormac.  Then  would  my  hand 
be  flrong  as  the  flaming  arm  of  death.  Cairbar  would 
tremble  in  his  halls,  and  peace  dwell  round  the  lovely 

*  It  is  ufual  with  Oflian,  to  rer^at,  at  the  end  of  the  epifodes,  the  fentencs 
^vhich  introduces  them.  It  brings  backiiie  mind  of  the  reader  to  the  main  U017  ''f 

t  Ofcar,  the  fon  of  OBian,  had  long  refolved  on  the  expedition,  into  Ireland,  a- 
gaintt  Cairbar,  who  had  affaffiaated  his  friend  Cathol,  the  fon  of  Mtran,  aa  IriJU. 
maa  of  HoMe  extraction,  and  in  the  inter  eft  of  the  family  of  Cormac. 


Dar-thula.  Rut  why  doft  thou  fall,  my  foul?  I'he 
fens  of  Ufnoth  may  prevail." 

"  And  they  will  prevail,  O  Nathos,"  faid  the  rifing 
foul  of  the  maid:  "  never  fhall  Dar-thula  behold  the 
halls  of  gloomy  Calrbar.  Give  me  thofe  arms  of  brafs, 
that  glitter  to  that  paifmg  meteor;  I  fee  them  in  the 
dark-bofomed  fliip.  Dar-thula  will  enter  the  battle  of 
fteel.  Gholt  of  the  noble  Coila!  do  I  behold  thee  on 
that  cloud?  who  is  that  dim  befide  thee?  It  is  the  car- 
borne  Truthil.  Shall  I  behold  the  halls  of  him  that 
flew  Selama's  chief?  No:  I  will  not  behold  them,  fpi- 
rits  of  my  love!" 

Joy  rofe  in  the  face  of  Nathos  when  he  heard  the 
\vhite-lx)fomed  maid.  "  Daughter  of  Sclama!  thou 
Ihiuefl  on  my  foul.  Come,  with  thy  thoufands,  Cair- 
bar!  the  flrength  of  Nathos  is  returned.     And  thou, 

0  aged  Ufnoth,  ftall  not  hear  that  thy  fnn  has  fled. 

1  remember  thy  words  on  Etha;  v,'heu  my  fails 
begun  to  rife:  when  I  fpread  them  towards  Ullin, 
towards  the  moHy  walls  of  Tura.  "  Thou  goell," 
he  laid,  "  O  Nathos,  to  the  king  of  flileids;  to  Cu- 
chullin,  chief  of  men,  who  never  fled  from  danger. 
Let  not  thine  arm  be  feeble:  neither  be  thy  thoughts 
of  flight;  left  the  fon  of  Semo  fay  that  Etha's  race  are 
■weak.  liis  words  may  come  to  Ufnoth,  and  fadden 
his  foul  in  the  hall."  The  tear  was  on  his  cheek.  He 
gave  thisihining  fword." 

"  I  came  to  Tura's  bay:  but  the  halls  of  Tura  were 
lilent.  I  looked  arcund,  r.nd  there  was  none  to  tell  of 
the  chief  of  Dunfcaich.  I  went  to  the  hall  of  his  Ihells, 
where  the  ai-ms  of  his  fathers  hung.  But  the  arms 
■were  gone,  a:ul  aged  Lamhor  *  fat  in  tears.  "  Whence 
are  the  arms  of  fteel  ?"  faid  the  rifing  Lamhor.  "  The 
ligJ^  of  the  fpear  has  long  been  abfent  from  Tura's 
duUEy  walls.  Come  ye  from  the  rollhig  fea?  Or  from 
the  mournful  halls  of  Temora  f  ?" 

*  I.amh-mhor,  •  mighty  hand.' 

t  Temora  was  Uie  royal  palace  of  the  fupremc  kings  of  Ireland.  It  is  here  cat. 
led  mournful,  on  account  of  the  death  of  Cormac,  wha  W95  HkUfilcrcjl  there  bj 
^irbur  who  ulurped  his  throne. 
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"  We  come  from  the  fea,"  I  laid,  "  from  TJfnoth's 
rifing  towers.  We  are  the  fons  of  Sllfsama  *,  the 
daughter  of  car-borne  Semo.  Where  is  Tura's  chief, 
fon  of  the  filent  hall?  but  why  Ihould  Nathos  aflc?  for 
I  beliold  thy  tears.  How  did  the  mighty  fall,  fon  of 
the  lonely  Tura?" 

"  He  fell  not,"  Lamhor  replied,  "  like  the  filent  ftar 
of  night,  when  It  llioots  through  darknefs  and  is  no 
more.  But  he  was  like  a  meteor  that  falls  in  a  diftant 
land;  death  attends  its  red  courfe,  and  itfelf  is  the  figa 
of  wars.  Mournful  are  the  banks  of  Lego,  and  tlie 
roar  of  ftreamy  Lara !  There  the  hero  fell,  fon  of  the 
noble  Ufnoth.^' 

"  The  hero  fell  in  the  mldd  of  flaughteV'  I  faid 
with  a  burPiing  figli.  "  Kis  hand  was  ftrong  in  battle; 
and  death  was  behind  liis  f.vovd." 

*'  We  came  to  Lego's  mournful  banks.  We  found 
his  riling  tomb.  His  companions  in  battle  are  there: 
his  bards  of  many  fongs.  Three  days  we  mourned  over 
the  hero:  on  the  fourth,  I  Itruck  the  ihield  of  Caith- 
bat.  The  heroes  gathered  around  with  joy,  and  fliook 
their  beamy  fpears.  Corlath  was  near  with  his  hoft, 
the  friend  of  car-borne  Cairbar.  We  came  like  a  llreani 
by  night,  and  his  heroes  fell.  When  the  people  of  the 
valley  rofe,  they  law  their  blood  with  morning's  light. 
But  we  rolled  away  like  wreaths  of  mift,  to  Cormac's 
echoing  hall.  Our  fwords  rofe  to  defend  the  king. 
But  I'emora's  halls  were  empty.  Cormac  had  fallen 
in  his  youth.     The  king  of  Erin  was  no  more. 

"  Sadnefs  feized  the  fons  of  UHin,  they  flowly,  gloo- 
mily, retired:  like  clouds  that,  long  have  threatened 
rain,  retire  behind  the  hills.  The  fons  of  Ufnoth  mov- 
ed, in  their  grief,  towards  Tura's  founding  bay.  We 
pafled  by  Selam.a,  and  Cairbar  retired  like  Lano'^apift, 
when  it  is  driven  by  the  winds  of  the  defert. 

"  It  was  then  I  beheld  thee,  O  maid,  like  tlie  light 
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of  Elba's  fun.  Loir/j  is  thai  beam^  I  faid,  and  the 
crow  ded  figli  of  my  bofom  rofe.  Thou  canieil  in  tliy 
beauty,  Dar-tliula,  to  Etha's  mournful  chief.  But  the 
winds  have  deceived  us,  daughter  of  CoUa,  and  the  foe 
is  near. 

"  Yes !  the  foe  is  near,"  faid  the  rullling  flrength  of 
Althos  f.  "  I  heard  their  clanging  arms  on  the  coaft, 
and  faw  the  dark  wreaths  of  Erin's  ftandard.  Diflindl 
is  tlie  voice  of  Cairbar  f ,  and  loud  as  Crcmla's  falling 
ftrcam.  He  had  feen  the  dark  fnip  on  the  fea,  before 
the  dufky  night  came  down.  His  people  watch  on 
Lena's  plain,  and  lift  ten  thou fand  fwords."  *' And. 
let  them  lift  ten  thoufand  fwords,"  faid  Nathos  with 
a  fmiie.  *'  The  fons  of  car-borne  Ufnoth  will  never 
tremble  in  danger.  Why  doft  thou  roll  with  all  thy 
foam,  thou  rolling  fea  of  Ullin?  Why  do  ye  ruftle,  on 
your  dark  wings,  ye  whiftling  tempells  of  the  frcy?  Da 
ye  think,  ye  ftonns,  that  ye  keep  Nathos  on  the  coaft? 
No:  his  foul  detains  him,  children  of  the  night!  Al- 
thos !  bring  my  father's  arms:  thou  feeft  them  beaming 
to  the  ftars.  Bring  the  fpear  of  Semo  :|:,  it  Hands  in 
tlie  dark-bcfomed  fliip." 

He  brought  the  arms.  Nathos  clothed  his  limbs  in 
all  tlieir  fliining  fteel.  The  ftride  of  the  chief  is  lovely: 
the  joy  of  his  eyes  terrible.  He  looks  towards  the- 
coming  of  Cairbar.  The  wind  is  rufiling  in  his  hair. 
Darthula  is  filent  at  his  lide:  her  look  is  fixed  on  the 
chief.  She  ftrivcs  to  hide  the  rifmg  figh,  and  two  tears 
fwell  in  her  eyes. 

"  Althos!  laid  the 'chief  of  Eth'a,  **  I  fee  a  cave  in 
that  rock.     Place  Dar-thula  there :  and  let  thy  arm  be 


*  Althos  had  juft  returned  from  viewing  the  coaft  of  Lena,  whether  he  had  been 
fent  by  Nalhos,  the  begianir.g  of  the  nigh:.  * 

tCairbar  had  gathered  an  array,  to  the  coaft  of  Ulfter,  in  order  to  oppofe  Fingal, 
•who  prepared  for  an  espcditior  into  Ireland,  to  re-cftablifh  the  houfe  of  Corrnac 
en  ths  throne,  v.hich  Cairbar  iiaj  uf-.'-ped.  Between  the  wings  of  Cairbar's  army 
was  the  ba^-  of  Tura,  into  -which  the  fnio  of  the  fons  of  Ufnoth  was  driven :  fo  that 
there  was  no  pf^mbility  of  their  efcaping. 

}  Semo  was  grandfather  to  Nathus  by  the  mother's  fide.  The  fpear  mentioned 
^^re  was  given  to  Ufnoth  on  his  marriage,  it  being  the  cuftom  then  for  the  father 
of  the  lady  to  giro  his  arms  to  his  fon-in-taw.  The  ccicmony  ufcd  upon  thefs 
ncca&ous  is  mcnliuucd  in  other  poems. 
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flrong.  Ardan!  we  meet  the  foe,  and  call  to  battle 
gloomy  Cairbar.  O  that  he  came  in  his  founding  fleel, 
to  meet  the  fon  of  Ufnoth !  Dar-thula !  if  thou  fhait  e- 
fcape,  look  not  on  the  falling  Nathos.  I^ift  thy  foils, 
O  Althos,  towards  the  echoing  groves  of  Etha. 

"  Tell  to  the  chief*  that  his  fon  fell  with  fame; 
that  my  fv/ord  did  not  fhuu  the  battle.  Tell  him  I  fell 
in  the  midit  of  thoufands,  and  let  the  joy  of  his  grief 
be  great.  Daughter  of  Colla!  call  the  maids  to  Etha's 
echoing  hall.  Let  their  fongs  ariie  for  Nathos,  \vh.ea 
fhadovry  autumn  returns.  O  that  the  voice  of  Cona  -f" 
might  be  heani  in  my  praife!  then  would  rny  fpirit  re- 
joice in  the  midfl  of  my  mountain  wiucb."  And  my 
voice  f}-iall  praife  thee,  Nathcs,  chief  of  the  woody  E- 
tha!  The  voice  of  Offlan  ftiall  rife  in  thy  praife,  fon  of 
the  generous  Ulhoth!  Why  was  I  not  on  Lena,  when 
the  battle  rofe?  Then  vrould  the  fwotd  of  Oilian  have 
defended  thee,  or  himfclf  hnve  fallen  low. 

We  fat,  that  night,  in  Sclma,  round  the  ftrength  o£ 
thefhell.  The  wind  v/as  abroad,  in  the  oaks;  the  fpi- 
rit of  the  mountain  J  Ihrieked.  The  blall  came  rulllln^ 
through  the  hall,  and  gently  touched  my  harp.  The 
found  was  mournful  and  low,  like  the  fong  of  the  tomb. 
Eingal  heard  it  firft,  and  the  crowded  fighs  of  his  bo- 
fom  rofe.  *'  Some  of  my  heroes  are  low,"  faid  the 
gray-haired  king  of  Morven.  "  I  hear  the  found  of 
death  on  the  harp  of  my  fon.  OfTian,  touch  the  found- 
ing ftrlng;  bid  the  foirow  rife;  that  their  fpirits  may 
fly  with  joy  to  Morven's  woody  hills."  I  touched  the 
harp  before  the  king,  the  found  was  mournful  and  low. 
*'  Bend  forward  from  your  clouds,"  I  faid,  "  gholl?  of 
my  fathers!  bend;  lay  by  the  red  ten-or  of  your  courfr, 
and  receive  the  falling  chief;  whether  he  comes  frona  a 
dlltant  land,  or  rifes  from  the  rolling  fea.  Let  his  rolve 
of  mift  be  near;  his  fpear  that  is  formed  of  a  cloud. 
Place  an  half-extinguiilicd  meteor  by  liis  fide,  in  the 

*  Ufnoth. 

t  Ofliau,  the  fon  of  iFinfja!,  is,  often,  poetically  called  the  voice  of  Cotia. 
i  )iy  the  fiiirit  of  the  mouutajn  is  mcHut  that  <leep  and  mciamhoiy  i'uiind  wUicii 
precc<lci>  a  Iturm  :  well  knuwu  to  thuJ'e  vfh*i  U\-e  in  a  hig&  Louulry. 
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form  of  the  hero's  fword.  And,  oh!  let  his  counte- 
nance be  lovely,  that  his  friends  may  delight  in  his 
prefence.  Bend  from  your  clouds,"  1  faid,  *'  ghofts 
of  my  fathers!  bend." 

Such  was  my  fong,  in  Selma,  to  the  lightly-trem- 
bling harp.  But  Nathos  was  on  Ullin's  Ihore  furround- 
ed  by  tlie  night;  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  foe  amidft 
the  roar  of  tumbhng  waves.  Silent  he  heard  their 
voice,  and  refled  on  his  fpear.  Morning  rofe,  with  its 
beams:  the  fons  of  Erin  appear;  like  gray  rocks,  with 
all  their  trees,  they  fpread  along  the  coaft.  Cairbar 
Hood,  in  the  midH,  and  grimly  fmiled  when  he  faw 
the  foe.  !Nathos  rurae*!  forward  in  his  Hrength;  nor 
could  Dar-rhula  flay  behliid.  She  came  with  the  hero, 
lifting  her  fnining  fpear.  And  who  are  thefe,  in  their 
armour,  in  the  pride  of  youth.''  V^Tio  but  the  fons  of 
Ufnoth;  Althos  and  dark-haired  Ardan. 

"  Come,"  faid  Natlios,  "  come!  chief  of  the  high 
Temora!  Let  our  battle  be  on  the  coaft  for  the  white- 
bofomed  maid !  His  people  are  not  with  Nathcs !  they 
are  behind  that  rolling  fea.  Why  doft  thou  bring  thy 
thoufands  againft  the  chief  of  Etha?  Thou  didfi  fiy  * 
from  him,  in  battle,  when  his  friends  were  around 
him."  "  Youth  of  the  heart  of  pride,  Ihall  Erin's  king 
jEght  with  thee  ?  Thy  fathers  were  not  among  the  re- 
nowned, nor  of  the  kings  of  men.  Are  the  arms  of 
foes  in  their  halls?  or  the  fliields  of  other  times?  Cair- 
bar is  renowned  in  Temora,  nor  does  he  fight  with  lit- 
tle men." 

The  tear  ftarts  from  car-borne  Nathos;  he  turned 
his  eyes  to  his  brothers.  Their  fpears  flew,  at  once, 
and  three  heroes  lay  on  earth.  Then  the  light  of  their 
fwords  gleamed  on  high:  the  ranks  of  Erin  yield;  as 
a  ridge  of  dark  clouds  before  a  blaft  of  wind.  Then 
Cairbar  ordered  his  people;  and  they  drew  a  thoufand. 
bows.  A  thoufand  arrows  flew;  the  fons  of  Ufnoth 
fell.     They  fell  hke  three  young  oaks  which  ftood  a,- 

*  Hs  aUuiles  to  the  flight  of  Cairbar  from  Sclama. 
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lone  on  the  lull;  the  traveller  faw  the  lovely  trees,  and 
wondered  how  they  grew  fo  lonely:  the  blaft  of  the 
defert  came,  by  night,  and  laid  their  green  head^  low; 
next  day  he  returned,  but  they  were  withered,  and  the 
heath  was  bare. 

Dar-thula  flood  in  filent  grief,  and  beheld  their  fall  j 
no  tear  is  in  her  eye:  but  her  look  is  wildly  fad.  Pale 
was  her  cheek;  her  trembling  lips  broke  fhort  an  half- 
formed  word.  Her  dark  hair  flew  ^on  the  wind.  Btit 
gloomy  Cairbar  came.  **  V7here  is  thy  lover  now; 
the  car-borne  chief  of  Etha?  Kafl  thou  beheld  the  halls 
of  Ufnoth;  or  the  dark -brown  bills  of  FhigaU  My  lit- 
tle had  roared  on  Morven,  did  not  the  winds  meet  Dai'- 
thula.  Fingal  himfelf  would  have  been  low,  and  for- 
row  dwelling  In  Seima."  Her  Ihleld  fell  from  Dar- 
thula's  arm,  her  breall  of  fiiov,'-  a.ppeared.  It  appear- 
ed, but  It  was  flained  with  blood,  for  an  arrow  was  fix- 
ed In  her  fide.  She  fell  on  the  fallen  Nathos,  like  s. 
v/reath  of  fnow.  Her  dark  hair  fpreads  on  his  face, 
and  their  blood  is  mixing  round. 

*'  Daughter  of  Colla,  thou  art  low!"  faid  Cairbar's 
hundred  bards;  "  filence  Is  at  the  blue  flreams  of  Sela- 
ma,  for  Truthil's  *  race  iiave  fiiiled.  When  wilt  thou 
rife  In  thy  beauty,  firfl  of  Erin's  maids?  Th)'-  lleep  is 
long  In  the  tomb,  and  the  morning  difiant  far.  Tlic 
fun  ftall  not  come  to  thy  bed,  and  fay,  *'  Awake,  Dar- 
thula!  awake,  thou  foil  of  women!  the  wind  of  fprlng^ 
is  abroad.  The  flowers  fhake  their  heads  on  the  greer^ 
hills,  the  woods  wave  their  growing  leaves."  Retires 
O  fun,  the  daughter  of  Colla  is  afleep.  She  will  ncr 
come  forth  in  her  beauty:  ihe  will  not  move,  in  tht: 
Heps  of  her  lovellnefs." 

Such  was  the  fong  of  the  bards,  when  they  ralfed  the 
tomb.  I  fang,  afterwards,  over  the  grave,  when  tlu: 
king  of  Morven  came;  when  he  came  to  green  UiLu 
to  fight  with  car-borne  Cairbar. 

*  TratliU  was  tie  founder  of  Dar-tiuU's  family. 
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CARRIC-THURA: 

A    POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
Fingal,  returning  from  an  expeiiuion  -.vhich  he  had  made  into  the  Roman  province, 
reiblved  to  vifit  CathuUa  king  of  Inittore,  and  brother  to  Comala,  whofc 
ftory  is  related,  at  large,  in  the  dramatic  poem  publithed  in  this  collection.  Up- 
on bis  coming  in  fu-^ht  of  Carricthura,  the  palace  of  CathuHa,  he  obferved  a. 
flame  on  its  ttjp,  which,  in  thofe  days,  was  a  fignal  of  diftrefs.  The  wind  drove 
him  into  a  bay,  at  fome  diftance  from  Carricthura,  and  he  uas  obliged  to  pafs 
t  he  night  on  the  fliore.  Next  day  he  attacked  the  army  of  Frothal  king  of  Sora, 
^ho  had  befieged  CathuUa  in  his  paljce  of  Carricthura,  and  took  Frothal  him- 
felf  prifoner,  after  be  had  engased  him  in  a  lingle  combat.  The  deliverance  of 
Carricthura  is  the  fubjedt  of  the  poem,  but  feveral  other  epifodes  are  inter- 
vo ven  with  it.  It  appears  from  tradition,  that  this  poem  was  addrefled  to  a  Cul- 
dee,  or  one  of  the  flrft  Chriftian  mi<nonarie^,  and  that  the  ftory  of  the  fpirit  of 
I.oda,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Odin  of  Scandinavia,  was  introduced  bv  OlUan  in 
cppolition  to  the  CuWee's  doftrine.  Bethisas  it  will,  it  lersus  into  OfTian's  no- 
tions of  a  faperior  being ;  and  (hews  that  he  was  not  addiiited  to  the  fuperfti- 
tion  which  prevailed  all  the  world  over,  before  the  introduiScion  of  Chrillianity. 

TTast *  thou  left  thy  blue  courfe  in  heaven,  golden- 
■'•■'■  haired  fon  of  the  Iky?  The  weft  has  opened  its 
gates ;  the  bed  of  thy  repofe  is  there.  The  waves  conie 
to  behold  thy  beauty;  they  lift  their  trembling  heads: 
they  fee  thee  lovely  in  thy  fleep;  but  they  fhrink  away 
with  fear.  Reft  in  thy  ftiadovvT"  cave,  O  fun!  and  let 
thy  return  be  in  joy.  But  let  a  thoufand  lights  arife  to 
the  found  of  the  harps  of  Sclma:  let  the  beam  fpread 
in  the  hall,  the  king  of  fhells  is  returned!  The  ftrife  of 
Crona-f-  is  paft,  like  founds  that  are  np  more:  raife  the 
fong,  O  bards,  the  king  is  returned  with  his  fame ! 

Such  was  tlie  fong  of  Ullin,  when  Fingal  returned 
from  battle:  when  he  returned  in  the  fair  blufhing  of 
youth;  with  ail  his  hea\y  locks.  His  blue  arms  were 
en  the  hero;  like  a  gray  cloud  on  the  fun,  when  he 
moves  in  his  robes  of  mift,  and  Ihews  but  half  his 

*  The  fong  of  Ullin,  wth  which  the  poem  opens,  is  in  a  lyric  meafure.  It  was 
ofual  with  Fingal,  when  he  returned,  from  his  expeditions,  to  fend  his  bards  fing- 
ing  before  him.    This  fpecics  of  triumph  is  called  by  ORian,  the  '  fong  of  viftory.' 

tOflian  has  celebrated  the  •  itrifc  of  Croaa,'  in  a  particular  poem.  This  poem 
isconnefted  with  it,  b\i'.  it  was  itr.pcrP.ble  for  the  UaaCitjr  to  pv'iurt  Its'.  ?:v-t 
wiJich  telaws  to  Ctaas,  ^ith  ar.y  tftiie:  o:  pun:/. 
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beams.  His  heroes  follow  the  king :  the  feall  of  fhells 
is  fpread.  Fingal  turns  to  his  bards,  and  bids  the  long 
to  rife. 

Voices  of  echoing  Cona!  he  faid,  O  bards  of  otho* 
times !  Ye,  on  whofe  fouls  the  blue  hofts  of  our  fathers 
rife'  ftrike  the  harp  in  my  hall;  and  let  Fingal  hear 
the  foug.  Pleafant  is  the  joy  of  grief!  .it  is  like  the 
ihower  of  fprlng,  when  it  foftens  the  branch  of  the  oak, 
and  the  young  leaf  lifts  its  green  head.  Sing  on,  O 
bards,  to-morrow  we  lift  the  fail.  My  blue  courfe  is 
through  the  ocean,  to  Carric-thura's  walls;  the  moiTj 
walls  of  Sarno,  where  Comala  dwelt.  There  the  noble 
CathuUa  fpreads  the  feaft  of  (hells.  The  boars  of  his 
woods  are  many,  and  the  found  of  the  chafe  fhall  arife. 

Cronnan  *,  fon  of  fong'  faid  UUin,  Minona,  grace- 
ful at  the  harp!  raife  the  fong  of  Shilric,  to  pleafe  th^ 
king  of  Morven.  Let  Vinvela  come  in  her  beauty, 
like  the  fiiowery  bow,  when  it  fhews  its  lovely  head  on 
the  lake,  and  the  fetting  fun  Is  bright.  And  iiit  comes, 
O  Fingal!   her  voice  is  foft,  but  fad. 

Vvi'-vela.  My  love  is  a  fon  of  the  hill.  He  pnrfaes 
the  flying  deer.  His  gray  dogs  are  panting  around 
him;  his  bow-ftring  founds  in  the  wind.  D oil  thou 
reft  by  the  fount  of  the  rock,  or  by  the  noift  of  the 
mountaia-ftream?  the  ruflies  are  nodding  with  the 
wind,  the  mill  is  flying  over  the  hill.  I  will  appi-oack 
my  love  unperceived,  and  fee  him  from  the  rock. 
Lovely  I  fav/  thee  firfl  by  the  aged  oak  of  Branno  j-j 
thou  v\'ert  returning  tall  from  the  chafe;  the  fairtft 
among  thy  friends. 

Shilric.  What  voice  is  that  I  hear?  the  voice  Like 
tlie  fummer  wind.     I  fit  not  by  the  nodding  rufhes;  I 


*  One  flioal.1  '»""i-   "->'  '>•''  "-"'    "f  '"'^  '>•  "  "-i'"  ■^'  -^^-clawere  reprefentd  by 
Cronaanand  M  '  ".ck  Tungers,  whn  ptr- 

formed  in  paM.  M'r.una,  or  Min-'iimi, 

*foftair.»    Ail  I  ...  ebecu  prefentcd  bei'ore 

tingal,  upon  fo' 

t  Bran,  (i--  15  -..a  -,  u  ,  ...-.a     •  .  j.      ..  i  -j.  w.u.  ,  .i   ^  'i.-ie  feme  river  known  by 
that  name,  in  the  da-,.  1 1  J'ii.-ii.     ;  ..ii-  = 
Scotland,  il.U  rctaim.'iE  Uj.e  nums  of  Bran; 
Tay  at  Dun!»eld. 
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bear  not  the  fount  of  the  rock.  Afar,  Vinvela  *,  afar 
1  go  to  the  wars  of  Fmgal.  My  dogs  attend  me  iio 
iiiore.  No  more  I  tread  the  hill.  No  more  from  on 
high  I  fee  thee,  fair-moving  by  the  Ih-eam  of  the  plain ; 
hright  as  the  bow  of  heaven ;  as  the  moon  on  the  M^eit- 
crn  wave. 

Vhii'ela.  Then  thou  art  gene,  O  Shilric!  and  I  am 
alone  on  the  hill.  The  deer  are  feen  on  the  brow; 
■void  of  fear  they  graze  along.  No  more  they  dread 
the  wind;  no  more  the  ruftling  tree.  The  hunter  is 
far  removed ;  he  is  in  the  field  of  graves.  Strangers  I 
ions  of  the  -waves!  fpare  my  lovely  Shilric. 

Shilric.  If  fall  I  muft  in  the  field,  raife  high  my  grave, 
Vinvela.  Gi'ay  flones  and  heaped-up  earth,  fhall  mark 
me  to  future  times.  When  the  hunter  fhall  fit  by  the 
mound,  and  produce  his  food  at  noon,  "  Some  warri- 
or refls  here,"  he  will  fay;  and  my  fame  fhall  live  in 
his  praife.  Remember  me,  Vinvela,  when  low  on 
tarth  1  Ue! 

rifivela.  Yes!  I  will  remember  thee;  indeed  my 
Shilric  will  fall.  What  fliall  I  do,  my  love!  when 
thou  art  gone  for  ever?  Through  thefe  hills  I  will  go 
at  noon:  I  will  go  through  the  filent  heath.  There  I 
will  fee  the  place  of  thy  reft,  returning  from  the  chafe. 
Indeed  m.y  Shilric  will  fall;  but  I  will  remember  him. 

And  I  rememiber  the  chief,  faid  the  king  of  woody 
Morven:  he  confumed  the  battle  in  his  rage.  But  now 
my  eyes  behold  him  not.  I  met  him,  one  day,  on 
the  hill;  his  cheek  was  pale;  liis  brow  was  dark.  The 
figh  was  frequent  in  his  breafl:  his  Heps  were  towards 
the  defert.  But  now  he  is  not  in  the  crowd  of  my 
chiefs,  when  the  founds  of  my  fhields  arife.  Dwells  lie 
in  the  narrow  houfe  f ,  the  chief  of  high  Carmora  %  r 

Cronnani  faid  Ullin  of  other  times,  raife  the  fong  of 
Shilric;  when  he  returned  to  his  hills,  and  Vinvela  was 
no  more.      He  leaned  on  her  gray  mofTy  flone;    he 

*  Bhin-bheul,  '  a  w-oman  with  a  melodious  voice.'    Bll  in  the  Gdlic  language 
bao  ttt  lame  found  with  the  V  in  EngliiU. 
t  -?!jc  Rrave. 
;  Catn-oior,«lugh  rocky  hiU.» 
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thought  Vinveia  lived.  He  faw  her  fair-moving*  on 
the  plain:  but  the  bright  form  lafted  not:  the  fun- 
beam  fied  from  the  field,  and  Ihe  was  feen  no  more. 
Hear  .the  fong  of  Shilric,  it  is  foft,  but  fad. 

I  fit  by  the  molfy  fountain ;  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of 
winds.  One  tree  is  ruffling  aboA'e  me.  Dark  waves 
roll  over  the  lieath.  The  lake  is  troubled  below.  The 
deer  defcend  from  the  hill.  No  hunter  at  a  diftance  is 
feen;  no  whiftling  cow-herd  is  nigh.  It  is  mid -day; 
but  all  is  filent.  Sad  are  my  thoughts  alone.  Dinfl 
thou  but  appear,  O  my  love,  a  wanderer  on  the  heath! 
thy  hair  floating  on  the  wind  behind  thee:  thy  bofom 
heaving  on  the  fight;  thine  eyes  full  of  tears  for  thy 
friends,  whom  the  mill  of  the  hill  had  concea^ed! 
Thee  I  would  comfort,  my  love,  and  bring  thee  to  thy 
father's  hcufe. 

But  is  it  fhe  that  there  appears,  like  a  beam  of  liglit 
on  the  heath?  bright  as  the  moon  in  autumn,  as  tlte 
flui  in  a  fummer-ilorm,  com^eft  tliou,  lovely  m.aid,  over 
rocks,  over  mountains  to  me?  She  fpeaks:  but  how 
M'eak  her  voice,  like  the  breeze  in  the  reeds  of  the  pool. 

"  Returnefl  thou  fafe  from  the  war?  Where  are  i\\j 
friends,  my  love?  I  heard  of  thy  death  on  the  hill;  I 
heard  and  inourned  thee,  Shilric :"  Yes,  my  fair,  I  re- 
turn; but  I  alone  of  my  race.  Thou  flialt  fee  them  no 
more:  their  graves  I  raifed  on  the  plain.  But  why  art 
thou  on  the  defert  hill  ?  Why  on  the  heath,  alone  ? 

"  Alone  I  am,  O  Shilric'  alone  in  the  winter-houfe. 
With  grief  for  thee  I  expired.  Slxilrlc,  I  am  pale  in  the 
tomb." 

She  fleets,  Ihe  fails  away;  as  gray  mift  before  the 
■wind !  and,  wilt  thou  not  ftay,  my  love  ?  Stay  and  be- 
hold my  tears?  fair  thou  appeareft,  Vinveia!  fair  thou 
waft,  when  alive! 

By  the  moffy  fountain  I  v/ill  fit;  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  of  winds.     When  mid-day  is  filent  around,  con- 

*  The  diftinftion,  which  the  ancient  Scots  made  between  Rood  and  tad  Tpirits, 
was,  that  the  former  appeared  fometimes  in  the  day  time  in  lonely  unfreqiientea 
j(liM;es,  but  the  latter  fcldom  but  by  nigiit,  and  always  in  a  difmal  gloomy  fceue. 
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vtrfe,  O  my  love,  witli  me!  com.e  on  the  wings  of  tJic 
gale!  on  the  blaft  of  the  mountain,  come!  Let  me 
Lear  thy  voice,  as  thou  pafleft,  when  mid-day  is  filent 
ai-ound. 

•Such  was  the  fong  of  Cronnan,  on  the  night  of  Sel- 
ma's  joy.  But  morning  rofe  in  the  eaft;  the  blue  wa- 
ters rolled  in  light.  Fingal  bade  his  fails  to  rife,  and 
the  -winds  came  ruftling  from  their  hills.  Iniftore  roie 
to  fight,  and  Carric-thura's  moiTy  towers.  But  the 
fign  of  diftrefs  was  on  their  top:  the  green  flame  edged 
with  fmokc.  The  king  of  Morven  ilnick  his  brealt: 
he  aiTumed,  at  once,  his  fpear.  His  darkened  brow 
bends  forward  to  the  coaft:  he  looks  back  to  the  lag- 
giiig  winds.  His  hair  is  difordered  on  his  back.  The 
filence  of  the  king  is  terrible. 

Night  came  down  on  the  fea:  Rotha's  bay  received 
the  ihip.  A  rock  bends  along  the  coafi-  with  all  its  e- 
dioing  wood.  Cn  the  top  is  the  circle  *  of  Loda,  and 
the  mofiy  Hone  of  power.  A  narrow  plain  fpreads  be- 
neath, covered  with  grafs  and  aged  trees,  which  the 
midnight  winds,  in  then*  wTath,  had  torn  from  t]»e 
fiiaggy  rock.  The  blue  courfe  of  a  ftream  is  there: 
and  the  lonely  blaft  of  ocean  purfues  the  thiftle's  beard. 
The  fiame  of  three  oaks  arofe:  the  feaft  is  fpread  a- 
round:  but  the  foul  of  the  king  is  fad,  for  Carric-thu- 
ra's battling  chief. 

The  wan  cold  moon  rofe,  in  the  eaft.  Sleep  de- 
fcended  on  the  youths.  Their  blue  helmets  glitter  to 
the  beam,  the  fading  fire  decays.  But  fieep  did  not 
reit  on  the  king:  he  rofe  in  the  niidft  of  his  arms,  and 
flowly  aicended  the  hill  to  beliold  the  fiame  of  Same's 
tower. 

The  flame  was  dim  and  diftant;  the  moon  hid  her 
red  face  in  the  eaft.  A  blaft  came  from  the  mountain, 
and  boi-e,  on  its  wines,  the  fpirit  of  Loda.  He  came  to 
his  place  in  his  terrors  f ,  and  he  Ihook  his  dufky  fpear. 

*  The  circle  of  Loda  U  fuppof-^d  to  be  a  place  of  worfaiy  !iir.on|»  the  ScandinavU 
ar.5;  w  the  fpirit  of  Loda  is  thouett  10  fee  tho  fame  with  thcjr  god  Oiiin. 
t  tic  » (icfctibed,  Ul  » liauiie,  xu  lie  posa  Cvucsruiu*  its  4eitfc  of  CucJulliii. 
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His  eyes  appear  like  flames  in  his  dark  face;  and  his 
voice  is  like  diftant  thunder.  Fingal  advanced  witli 
the  fpear  of  his  flrength,  and  raifed  his  voice  on  high. 

Son  of  night,  retire:  call  thy  winds  and  fly:  Why 
dofl:  thou  come  to  my  prefence,  with  thy  fliadowy  arms? 
Do  I  fear  thy  gloomy  form,  difraal  fpirit  of  Loda? 
Weak  is  thy  fhield  of  clouds:  feeble  is  that  meteor,  thy 
fword.  The  blaft  rolls  them  together,  and  thou  thy- 
felf  dofl:  vanifh.  Fly  from  my  prefence,  fon  of  night! 
call  tliy  winds  and  fly! 

Doit  thou  force  me  from  my  place,  replied  the  hol- 
low voice?  The  people  bend  before  me.  I  turn  the 
battle  in  the  field  of  the  valiant.  I  look  on  the  nations 
and  they  vaniih:  my  noftrils  pour  the  blaft  of  death.  I 
come  abroad  on  the  winds:  the  tempefl:s  are  before  my 
face.  But  my  dwelling  is  calm,  above  the  clouds;  the 
fields  of  my  reft  are  plcafant. 

Dwell  then  in  my  calm  field,  fald  Fingal,  and  let 
ComhaFs  Ion  be  forgot.  Do  lay  fieps  afcend,  from  my 
hills,  into  thy  peaceful  plains:  Do  1  meet  thee,  with  a, 
fpear,  on  thy  cloud,  fpirit  of  difmal  Loda?  Why  then 
dofl:  thou  frown  on  Fingal?  Or  fliake  thine  airy  fpear? 
But  thou  frowneft  in  vain:  I  never  fled  from  mighty 
men.  And  fliall  the  foas  of  the  wind  frighten  the  kin» 
of  Morveu!  No:  he  knows  the  weaknefs  of  thtir 
arms. 

Fly  to  thy  land,  replied  the  form:  receive  the  wind 
and  fly.  The  blafls  are  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand: 
the  courfe  of  the  ftorm  is  mine.  The  king  of  Sora  is 
my  fon,  he  bends  at  the  ftone  of  my  power.  His  bat- 
tle is  around  Carric-thura;  and  he  will  prevail.  Fly 
to  thy  land,  fon  of  Comhal,  or  feel  my  flaming  wrath. 

He  lifted  high  his  fhadowy  fpear;  and  bent  forv^'ard 
his  terrible  height.  But  the  king,  advancing,  drew  his 
fword;  the  blade  of  dark-browai  Luno  *.  The  gleam- 
ing path  of  the  flecl  winds  through  the  gloomy  glioll:. 
The  form  fell  ihapelefs  into  air,  like  a  column  of  fmoke, 

*  The  famous  fwof'J  of  FJiijalj  mauC  by  ViHy  or  iuuo,  a  Tiiitn  of  iocliiin . 
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"which  the  ftaff  of  the  boy  difturbs,  as  It  rlfes  from  the 
half-extingul(hed  furnace. 

The  fpirlt  of  Loda  fhrieked,  as,  rolled  into  himfelf, 
he  rofe  on  the  wind.  Iniflore  Ihook  at  the  found.  The 
waves  heard  it  on  the  deep:  they  flopped,  in  their 
courfe,  with  fear:  the  companions  of  Fingal  ftarted,  at 
once;  and  took  their  heavy  fpears.  They  milled  the 
king;  they  rofe  with  rage:  all  their  arms  refound. 

The  moon  came  forth  In  the  eaft.  The  king  re- 
turned in  the  gleam  of  his  arms.  The  joy  of  his  youths 
was  great;  their  fouls  fettled,  as  a  fea  from  a  itonn, 
UUIn  raifed  the  fong  of  gladnefs.  The  hills  of  Iniflore 
rejoiced.  The  flame  of  the  oak  arofe;  and  the  tales 
of  heroes  are  told. 

But  Frothal,  Sora's  battling  king,  fits  In  fadnefs  be- 
neath a  tree.  The  hoft;  fpreads  around  Can-ic-thura. 
He  looks  towards  the  walls  with  rage.  He  longs  for 
the  blood  of  Cathulla,  who  once  overcame  the  king  in 
war.  When  Annir  reigned  *  in  Sora,  the  father  of  car- 
borne  Frothal,  a  blaft  rofe  on  the  fea,  and  can-led  Fro- 
thal to  Iniflore.  Three  days  he  feafted  in  Sarno's  halls, 
and  faw  the  flow-rolling  eyes  of  Comala.  He  loved 
her,  in  the  rage  of  youth,  and  rufhed  to  feize  the 
white-armed  maid.  Cathulla  met  the  chief.  The 
gloomy  battle  rofe.  Frothal  is  bound  in  the  hall :  three 
days  he  pined  alone.  On  the  fourth,  Sarno  fcnt  him 
to  his  fliip,  and  he  returned  to  his  land.  But  wrath 
darkened  his  foul  againft  the  noble  Cathulla.  When 
Annir's  ftonef  of  fame  arofe,  Frothal  came  in  his 
ftrength.  The  battle  burned  round  Carric-thura,  and 
Sarno's  moffy  walls. 

Mornhig  rofe  on  Iniflore.  Frothal  flruck  his  dai-k- 
broM-n  fnield.  His  chiefs  ftarted  at  the  found;  they 
flood,  but  their  eyes  were  turned  to  the  fea.    They  law 

*  Annir  v-as  alfo  the  father  of  Erragon,  who  was  killed  after  the  (Jeatti  of  hii 
brother  Frothal.  The  death  of  Erragon  is  the  lubjcft  of  the  battle  of  Loa,  » 
poem  in  this  coUeclicn. 

t  That  !•;,  after  the  Jeath  of  Annir.  To  ereft  the  ftonc  of  oue's  fame,  waS;  i£ 
Other  worJs,  to  fay  that  Ulc  pCrAjtt  was  dead. 

Vol.  II,  £ 
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I^'ingal  coming  In  his  ftrengthj  and  firll  the  noble  Thu- 
bar  fpoke. 

"  "V^Hio  comes  like  the  flag  of  the  mountain,  with 
all  his  herd  behind  him?  Frothal,  it  is  a  foe;  I  fee  hiss 
forward  fpear.  Perhaps  it  is  the  king  of  Morven,  Fin- 
gal,  the  firll  of  men.  His  adlions  are  well  known  on 
Gormal;  the  blood  of  his  foes  is  in  Sarno's  halls.  Shall 
I  aflc  the  peace  *  of  kings  ?  He  is  like  the  tJiundcr  of 
heaven." 

*'  Son  of  the  feeble  hand,"  faid  Frothal,  *•  ihall  my 
days  begin  in  darknefs?  Shall  I  yield  before  I  have 
conquered  in  battle,  chief  of  flreamy  Tora ?  The  peo- 
ple would  fay  in  Sera,  Frothal  f^ew  forth  like  a  meteor; 
but  the  dark  cloud  met  it,  and  it  is  no  more.  No: 
Thuliar,  I  will  never  yield;  my  fame  Ihall  furround 
mt  like  light.  No :  I  will  never  yield,  king  of  llreamy 
Tora." 

He  went  forth  with  the  ilream  of  his  people,  but 
they  met  a  rock:  Fingal  flood  unmoved,  broken  they 
rolled  back  from  his  fide.  Nor  did  they  roll  in  fa^ety ; 
the  fpear  of  the  king  purfued  their  flight.  The  field  is 
covered  with  heroes.  A  rifing  hill  preferved  the  fly- 
ing hofl. 

Frothal  faw  their  flight.  The  rage  of  his  bofom 
rofe.  He  bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  called  the 
noble  Thubar.  "  Thubar!  my  people  fled.  My  fame 
has  ceafed  to  rife.  I  will  fight  the  king;  I  feel  my 
burning  foul.  Send  a  bard  to  demand  the  combat. 
Speak  not  againfl:  Frothal's  words.  But,  Thubar!  I 
love  a  maid;  flie  dwells  by  Thano's  flream,  the  white- 
bofomed  maid  of  Herman,  Utha  with  the  foftly- 
roUing  eyes.  She  feared  the  daughter  j-  of  Iniftore, 
snd  her  foft  fighs  rofe,  at  my  departure.  Tell  to  U- 
tha  that  I  am  low;  but  that  my  foul  delighted  in  her." 

Such  were  his  words,  refolved  to  fight.  But  the  foft 
figh  of  Utha  was  near.    She  had  followed  her  hero 

*  Honourable  terms  of  peace. 

t  By  the  daughter  of  Iniltore,  Frothal  means  Comala,  of  whofe  death  Utha 
probably  had  not  heard ;  confequciitly  toe  feared  that  the  fonner  paffion  of  Fxotliai 
f«t  CcniaU  might  return. 
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over  the  fea,  in  the  armour  of  a  man.  She  rolled  her 
eye  on  the  youth,  in  iLcret,  from  beneath  a  glittering 
helmet.  But  now  fhe  law  the  bard  as  he  went,  and 
the  fpear  fell  thrice  from  her  hand.  Her  loofe  hair 
flew  on  the  wind.  Her  white  breaft  rofe,  with  fighs. 
She  lifted  up  her  eyes  to  the  king ;  fiie  would  fpeak, 
but  thrice  flie  failed. 

Fingal  heard  the  words  of  the  bard;  he  came  in  the 
ftrength  of  fteel.  Thoy  mixed  their  deathful  fpears, 
and  raifed  the  gleam  of  their  fwords.  Ivai  the  Heel  of 
Fingal  defcended  and  cut  Frothal's  fhield  in  tvain.  His 
fair  fide  is  expofed ;  half -bent  he  forefees  his  death . 

Darknefs  gathered  on  Utha's  foul.  The  tear  rolled 
down  her  che<.  k.  She  rufhed  to  cover  the  chief  with 
her  ihield;  but  a  fallen  oak  met  her  fleps.  She  fell 
on  her  arm  of  fnow ;  her  ihield,  her  helmet  flew  wide. 
Her  white-bofora  heaved  to  the  fight;  her  dai"k -brown 
hair  is  fpread  on  earth. 

Fingal  pitied  the  \vhite-anned  maid:  he  flayed  the 
uplifted  fword.  The  tear  was  in  the  eye  of  the  king, 
as,  bending  forward,  he  fpoke.  "  King  of  llreamy  So- 
ral  fear  not  the  fword  of  Fingal.  It  was  never  ftain- 
ed  v.ith  the  biood  of  the  vr.nquifhed;  it  never  pierced 
a  fallen  foe.  Let  thy  people  rejoice  along  the  blue  wa- 
ters of  Tora :  let  the  maids  of  thy  love  be  glad.  Why 
lliouldcft  thou  fall  in  thy  youth,  king  of  ilreamy  Sora?" 

Frothal  heard  the  words  of  Fingal,  and  faw  the  rifing 
maid:  they  "*  flood  in  filence,  in  their  beauty;  like  two 
young  trees  of  the  plain,  when  the  Ihov/er  of  fpring  is 
on  their  leaves,  and  the  loud  winds  are  laid. 

"  Daughter  of  Herman,"  faid  Frothal,  "  didft  thou 
come  from  Tora's  ftreams;  di5ft  thou  come,  in  thy 
beauty,  to  behold  thy  warrior  lov.  ?  But  he  was  low  be- 
fore the  mighty,  maid  of  the  llow-rolliug  eye!  The 
feeble  did  not  overcome  the  fon  of  car-borne  Annir* 
Terrible  art  thou,  O  king  of  Mor\-en !  in  battles  of  the 
fpear.     But,  in  peace,  thou  art  like  the  fun,  when  he 

*  riothal  and  Utha. 
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looks  through  a  filent  fliower:  the  flowers  lift  their  fair 
heads  before  him;  and  the  gales  Ihake  their  ruftling 
wings.  O  that  thou  wert  in  Sora!  that  my  feaft  were 
fpread!  The  future  kings  of  Sora  would  fee  thy  arms 
and  rejoice.  They  would  rejoice  at  the  fame  of  their 
fathers,  who  beheld  the  mighty  Fingal. 

"  Son  of  Annir,"  replied  the  king,  "  the  fame  of 
Sera's  race  Ihall  be  heard.  When  chiefs  are  flrong  in 
battle,  then  does  the  fong  arife !  But  if  their  fwords  are 
llretched  over  the  feeble :  if  the  blood  of  the  weak  has 
itained  their  arms;  the  bard  lliall  forget  them  in  the 
fong,  and  their  tombs  fhall  not  be  known.  The  llran- 
ger  Ihall  come  and  build  there,  and  remove  the  heaped- 
Up  earth.  An  half- worn  fword  fhall  rife  before  him; 
and  bending  above  it  he  will  fay,  "  Thefe  are  the  arms 
of  chiefs  of  old,  but  their  nam.es  are  not  in  fong. 
Come  thou,  O  Frothal,  to  the  feaft  of  Iniftore;  let  the 
maid  of  thy  love  be  there:  and  our  faces  will  brighten 
with  joy." 

Fingal  took  his  fpear,  moving  in  the  fteps  of  his 
might.  The  gates  of  Carric-thura  are  opened.  The 
feaft  of  fliells  is  fpread.  The  voice  of  mufic  arofe. 
Gladnefs  brightened  in  the  hall.  The  \'cice  of  Ullln 
was  heard;  the  harp  of  Selma  was  ftrung.  Utha  re- 
joiced in  his  prefencc,  and  demanded  the  fong  of  grief; 
the  big  tear  hung  in  her  eye,  when  the  foft  Crimora  * 
fpoke.  Crimora  the  daughter  of  Rinval,  who  dwelt  at 
Lotha's  f  mighty  ftream.  The  tale  was  long,  but  love- 
ly; and  pleafed  the  blufhing  maid  of  Tora. 

Crimora'^.  Who  cometh  from  the  hill,  like  a  cloud 
tinged  with  the  beam  of  the  weft?  "V^Tiofe  voice  is  that 
loud  as  the  wind,  but  pleafant  as  the  harp  of  Carril  []  ? 

*  There  is  a  propriety  in  introducing  this  epifode,  as  the  fituation  of  Crimora 
acd  UUia  were  I'o  fiinilar. 

f  Lotha  %vas  the  ancient  name  of  one  of  the  fireat  rivers  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. The  only  oni;  of  them  that  Itill  retains  a  name  nf  a  like  found  is  Lochy, 
in  lavernefsfhire ;  but  whether  it  is  the  river  mentioned  here,  the  tranllator  will 
liot  pretend  to  fay. 

t  Crimora,  «  a  woman  of  a  great  fcul.' 

1/  Perhaps  tbe  Cartii  mentioned  here  is  the  fame  with  Carril  the  fra  of  Kinfena, 
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It  is  my  love  In  the  light  of  fteel;  but  fad  is  his  dark- 
ened brow.  Live  the  mighty  race  of  Fingal?  or  what 
difturbs  my  Connal  *  ? 

Contial.  They  live.  I  faw  them  return  from  the 
chafe,  like  a  ftream  of  light.  The  fun  was  on  their 
Ihields.  Like  a  ridge  of  fire  they  dclrendcd  the  hill. 
Loud  is  the  voice  of  the  youth ;  the  war,  my  love,  is 
near.  To-morrow  the  ten-lble  Dargo  comes  to  try 
the  force  of  our  race.  The  race  of  Fingal  he  defies; 
the  race  of  battle  and  wounds. 

Crh.'wm.  Connal,  I  faw  his  fails  like  gray  mifl  on  the 
fable  wave.  They  flowly  cam.e  to  land.  Comial,  ma- 
ny are  the  warriors  of  Dargo  5 

Comial.  Bring  me  thy  father's  fliicld;  the  bofTy,  iron 
fhield  of  Rinval;  that  fhield  like  the  full  moon  when 
it  moves  darkened  through  heaven. 

Crimora.  That  fhield  I  bring,  O  Connal;  but  it  did 
not  defend  mv  father.  Bv  the  fpear  of  Oorraar  he  fell. 
Thou  may'ft  fall,  O  Connal! 

Connal.  Fall  indeed  I  may:  But  raife  my  tom.b,  Cri- 
mora. Gray  ilones,  a  mound  of  earth,  fliall  keep  my 
memor}'.  Bend  thy  red  eye  over  my  tomb,  and  beat 
thy  mournful  heaving  breaft.  Though  fair  thou  art, 
my  love,  as  the  light;  more  pleafant  than  the  gale  of 
the  hill;  yet  I  will  not  flay.     Raife  my  tomb,  Crimora^ 

Crimora.  Then  give  me  thof^  arm^s  of  light;  that 
fword,  and  that  fpear  of  fteel.  I  Inall  m.eet  Dai'go  with 
thee,  and  aid  my  lovely  Connal.  Farewel,  ye  rocks  of 
Ardven!  ye  deer!  and  ye  ftreams  of  the  hill!  We 
fhall  return  no  m^ore.     Our  tombs  are  diftant  far. 

"  And  did  they  return  no  more?"  faid  Utha's  burft- 
ing  figh.  "  Fell  the  mighty  in  battle,  and  did  Crimora 
live  ?  Her  fteps  were  lonely,  and  her  foul  was  fad  for 
Connal.  Was  he  not  young  and  lovely;  lik;^  the  beam 
cf  the  fetting  funr''  UUhi  faw  the  virgin's  tear,  arid 

Cuchullin's  bard.  Tfte  name  itfclf  is  proper  to  any  bard,  as  k  ftg&ifics  a  fprigWly 
and  h^rmomous  Taund. 

*  Connal,  the  fon  of  DJEran,  was  one  of  the  rr.oft  famous  heroes  of  Finwl ;  he 
wasaain  in  a  battle  agamft  Dargo,  a  Briton  ;"l)ut  whether  uy  thcliaaJci  ttSCUv:-. 
S17  uz  OoM.  cf  tils  xnilUefs,  tradidon  docs  not  determia^. 
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took  the  foftly  trembling  harp:  the  fong  was  lovely, 
but  fad,  and  filence  v/as  in  Carric-thura. 

Autumn  is  dark  on  the  mountahiS ;  gray  mill  refts 
on  the  hills.  The  whirlwind  is  heard  on  the  heath. 
Dark  rolls  the  river  through  the  narrow  plain.  A  tree 
Itands  alone  on  the  hill,  and  marks  the  ilumbering  Con« 
nal.  The  leaves  whirl  round  with  the  wind,  and  ftrew 
the  grave  of  the  dead.  At  times,  are  feen  here,  the 
gholts  of  the  deceafed,  when  the  mufing  hunter  alone 
ftalks  (lowly  over  the  heath. 

Who  can  reach  the  fource  of  thy  race,  O  Connal  ? 
and  who  recount  thy  fathers?  Thy  family  grew  like 
an  oak  on  the  mountain,  which  meeteth  the  wind  with 
its  lofty  head.  But  now  it  is  torn  from  the  earth. 
Who  ihall  fupply  the  place  of  Connal?  Here  was  the 
din  of  arms;  and  here  the  groans  of  the  dying.  Bloody 
are  the  wars  of  Fingal!  O  Connal!  it  was  here  thou 
dldft  fall.  Thine  ann  was  hke  a  ftorm;  thy  fword  a 
beam  of  the  fky;  thy  height,  a  rock  on  the  plain; 
thine  eyes,  a  furnace  of  fire.  Louder  than  a  ftorm  was 
thy  voice,  in  the  battles  of  tliy  fteel.  Warriors  fell 
by  thy  fword,  as  the  thiftle  by  the  llafF  of  a  boy. 
Dargo  the  mighty  came  on,  like  a  cloud  of  thunder. 
His  brows  weix  contradted  and  dark.  His  eyes  like 
two  caves  in  a  rock.  Bright  rofe  their  fwords  on  each 
iide ;  dire  was  the  clang  of  their  fteel. 

The  daughter  of  Rinval  was  near;  Crimora  bright 
in  the  armour  of  man;  her  yellow  hair  is  loofe  behind, 
her  bow  is  in  her  hand.  She  followed  the  youth  to  the 
v.-ar,  Connal,  her  ranch  beloved.  She  drew  the  ftring 
en  Dargo;  but  erring  pierced  her  Connal.  He  falls 
like  an  oak  on  the  plain;  like  a  rock  from  the  fhaggy 
hill.  What  fhall  ftie  do,  haplefs  maid?  He  bleeds ; 
her  Connal  dies.  All  the  night  long  fhe  cries,  and  all 
the  day,  "  O  Connal,  my  love  and  my  friend!"  With 
grief  the  fad  mourner  dies.  Earth  here  inclofes  the 
lovelieft  pair  on  the  hill.  The  grafs  grows  between  the 
ftones  of  the  tomb;  I  often  fit  in  the  mournful  fhade. 
The  wind  fighs  thi'ough  the  grafs;  their  nieraory  rufhes 
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on  my  mind.     Undifturbed  you  now  fleep  together; 
in  the  tomb  of  the  mountain  you  reft  alone. 

*'  And  foft  be  your  reft,"  fa!d  Utha,  "  children  of 
flreaniy  Lotha.  I  will  remember  you  with  tears,  and 
my  fccret  fong  fhall  riff;  when  the  wind  is  In  the 
groves  of  Tora,  and  the  itream  is  roaring  near.  Th.cn 
fliall  ye  come  on  my  foul,  with  all  your  lovely  grief.'^ 

Three  days  fealled  the  kings:  on  the  fourth  their 
white  falls  arofc.  The  winds  of  the  north  carry  the 
flilp  of  Fingal  to  Morven's  woody  land.  But  tlie  fpi- 
rit  of  Loda,  fat,  in  his  clond,  beliind  the  fhips  of  Frn- 
thal.  He  hu!ig  forward  with  ali  his  blalts,  and  fpread 
the  whIte-boli:)mfcd  fails.  The  wounds  of  his  form 
were  not  forgot;  he  Itill  feared*  the  hand  of  the  king, 

*  The  ftory  of  Fingal,  and  the  fpirit  of  Loda,  fuppofed  to  be  the  famous  Ot'-in,  i« 
the  molt  extravagant  fiction  in  all  OITian's  poems.  It  is  not,  however,  without 
precedents  in  the  belt  poets;  and  it  mult  be  faid  for  Offian,  that  he  fays  notliing 
but  what  perfeftly  agreed  with  the  notions  of  the  times,  concerning  ghofls.  They 
thought  the  fouls  of  the  dead  were  material,  and  confequently  fufceptibic  of  pain. 
Whether  a  proof  could  be  drawn  from  this  paflage,  that  Offian  had  no  notion  of  a 
divinity,  I  (hall  leave  to  others  to  determine:  It  appears,  however,  that  he  was 
cf  optnion,  that  fupeiior  beings  ought  to  take  no  notice  of  what  palTed  among  man. 
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THE 

SONGS  OF  SELMA. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

This  poem  fixes  the  antiquity  of  a  cuftom,  which  is  well  known  to  have  pre\'aile<l 
atterwards,  iji  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland.  The  bards,  at  an  annual 
feaft,  provided  by  the  kin;;  or  chief,  repeated  their  poems,  and  fuch  of  them  as 
M-erc  thought,  by  him,  worthy  of  being  prefcrved,  were  carefully  taught  to  their 
children,  in  order  to  have  them  tranfmitted  to  polierity.  It  was  one  of  thofe 
occalio:!s  that  afforded  the  fubjedt  of  the  prtfent  poem  to  Oflian.  It  is  called  la 
tile  orijiinal,  The  Songs  of  Selma,  which  title  it  was  thought  proper  to  adopt 
in  the  tranilatioii. 

The  poem  is  entirely  lyric,  and  has  great  variety  of  verfification.  The  addrefs 
to  the  evening  itar,  with  which  it  opens,  has,  in  the  original,  all  tlie  har- 
mony that  numbers  could  give  it;  flowing  down  with  all  that  trar.quillity  and 
foftnefs,  which  the  fcene  dcfcribed  naturally  infpires. 

C  TAR  of  the  defcending  night!  fair  is  thy  light  in  the 
^  weft!  thou  Ufteft  thy  unlhorn  head  from  thy  cloud : 
thy  fteps  are  ftately  on  thy  hill.  What  doft  thou  be- 
hold ia  the  plain?  The  llormy  winds  are  laid.  Tlie 
murmur  of  the  torrent  comes  from  afar.  Roaring  waves 
climb  the  diflant  rock.  The  flies  of  evening  are  on 
their  feeble  wings,  and  the  hum  of  their  courfe  is  on  the 
field.  What  doft  thou  behold,  fair  light.?  But  thou 
doft  fmile  and  depart.  The  waves  comes  with  joy  a- 
round  thee,  and  bathe  thy  lovely  hair.  Farewel,  thou 
filent  beam !  Let  the  light  of  Offian's  foul  arife. 

And  it  does  arife  in  its  ftrength !  I  behold  my  de- 
parted friends.  Their  gatliering  is  on  Lora,  as  in  the 
d.ays  that  are  paft.  Fingal  comes  like  a  watry  column 
ofmift:  his  heroes  are  around.  And  fee  the  bards  of 
the  fong,  gray-haired  Ullin;  ftately  Ryno;  Alpin*; 
with  the  tuneful  voice,  and  the  foft  complaint  of  Mino- 
na !  How  are  ye  changed,  my  friends,  fmce  the  days  of 
Sclma's  ftrafi;'  when  we  contended,  like  the  gales  of 
the  fpringj  that,  flying  over  the  hill,  by  turns  bend  the 
feebly-wbiftling  grafs. 

*  Alpin  is  from  the  fame  root  with  Albion,  or  rather  Albin,  the  ancient  name 
of  Britain:  Alp,  '  high  in  land,  or  country.'  The  prefent  name  of  our  ifland  haj 
its  origin  in  the  Celtic  tongue;  fo  that  thofe  who  derived  ii.  from  any  other  be- 
trayed their  ignorance  of  tlic  ancient  language  of  our  country.  Britain  comes 
from  «  Breac't  in,  variegated  illand,'  fo  called  from  the  face  of  the  country,  irum 
the  natives  paiftting  tUemfclves,  or  from  their  party-coloured  wluthcs. 
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MInona  then  came  forth  in  her  beauty;  with  down- 
calt  look  and  tearful  eye;  her  hair  flew  flowly  on  the 
blaft  that  rufhed  unfrequent  from  the  hill.  The  fouls 
of  the  heroes  were  fad  Avhen  fhe  raifed  the  tuneful  voice: 
for  often  had  they  feen  the  grave  of  Saigar  *,  and  the 
dark  dwelling  of  white-bofomed  Colma  f .  Colina  left 
alone  on  the  hi'l,  with  all  her  voice  of  nuific !  Saigar 
promifed  to  come:  but  the  night  defcended  round. 
Hear  the  voice  of  Colma,  when  flie  fat  alone  on  the  hilU 

CcUna.  It  is  night ;  I  am  alone,  forlorn  on  the  hill  of 
ftorms.  The  wind  is  heard  in  the  mountain.  The 
torrent  Ihrieks  down  the  rock.  No  hut  receives  me 
from  the  rain ;  forlorn  en  the  hill  of  winds. 

Rife,  moon!  from  behind  thy  clouds;  flars  of  the 
night  appear!  Lead  me,  feme  light,  to  the  place  where 
my  love  refts  from  the  toil  of  the  chafe;  his  bow  near 
him,  unftrung;  his  dogs  panting  around  him.  But 
here  I  mull  lit  alone,  by  the  rock  of  the  molTy  itream. 
The  ftream  and  the  wind  roar,  nor  can  I  hear,  the 
voice  of  my  love.  Why  delays  my  Saigar,  why  the fon 
of  th.e  hill,  his  promife?  Here  is  the  rock,  and  the  tree; 
and  here  the  rcarmg  ftream.  Tliou  didft  proinife  with 
night  to  be  here.  Ah!  whither  is  my  Saigar  gone? 
With  thee  I  would  fly,  my  father;  with  thee,  my  bro- 
ther of  pride.  Our  race  have  long  been  foes;  but  we 
are  not  foes,  O  Saigar  I 

Ceafe  a  little  while,  O  wind !  ftream  be  thou  filent  a 
while!  let  my  voice  be  heard  over  the  heath;  let  my 
wanderer  hear  me.  Saigar!  it  is  I  who  call.  Here  is 
the  tree  and  the  rock.  Saigar,  my  love!  I  am  here. 
Why  delayeft  thou  thy  coming?  Lo!  the  m.oon  ap- 
peareth.  The  flood  is  bright  in  the  vale.  The  rocks 
are  gray  on  the  face  of  the  hill.  But  I  fee  him  not  on 
the  brow;  his  dogs  before  him  tell  not  that  he  is  com- 
ing.    Here  I  mult  fit  alone. 

But  who  are  thefe  that  lie  beyond  me  on  the  heatk  ? 
Are  they  my  love  and  my  brother?  Speak  to  me,  O 
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my  friends!  they  anfwer  not.  My  foul  is  tormented 
with  fears.  Ah!  they  are  dead.  Their  fvvords  are 
red  from  the  fight.  O  my  brother  I  my  brother !  why 
haft  thou  (lain  my  Salgar?  "Why,  O  Salgar!  haft  thou 
flain  my  t>rotlier?  Dear  were  ye  both  to  me!  what 
fhall  I  fay  in  your  praife?  Thou  v/ert  fair  in  the  hill 
among  thoufands ;  he  was  terrible  in  fight.  Speak  to 
me;  hear  my  voice,  fons  of  my  love!  But  alas!  they 
are  filent;  filent  for  ever'  Cold  are  their  breafts  of 
clay!  Oil!  from  the  rock  of  the  hill:  from  the  top  of 
the  windy  mountain,  fpeak,  ye  ghofts  of  the  dead! 
fpeak,  I  will  not  be  afraid.  Whither  are  ye  gone  to 
reft?  In  what  cave  of  the  hill  ftiall  I  find  you?  No 
feeble  voice  is  on  the  wind:  no  anfwer  half-drowned 
in  the  ftorms  of  the  hill. 

I  fit  In  my  grief.  I  wait  for  morning  in  my  tears! 
Rear  the  tomb,  ye  friends  of  the  dead:  but  clofe  it  not 
till  Colma  come.  My  life  flies  away  like  a  dream: 
v.'hy  fhould  I  ftay  behind !  Here  fhail  I  reft  with  my 
friends,  by  the  ftream  of  the  founding  rock.  When 
night  comes  on  the  hill;  when  the  wind  is  on  the 
heath;  my  ghoft  Ihall  ftand  in  the  wind,  and  mourn 
the  death  of  my  friends.  The  hunter  fhall  hear  from 
his  booth.  He  fhall  fear,  but  love  my  voice.  For 
fweet  fhall  my  voice  be  for  my  friends;  for  pleafant 
were  they  both  to  rne. 

Such  was  thy  fong,  Minona,  foftly-blulhlng  maid  of 
Torman.  Our  tears  defcended  for  Colma,  and  our 
fouls  were  fad.  Ullin  came  with  the  harp,  and  gave 
the  fong  of  Alpin.  The  voice  of  Alpin  was  pleafant; 
the  foul  of  Ryno  was  a  beam  of  fire.  But  they  had 
refted  in  the  narrow  houfe:  and  their  voice  was  not 
heard  in  Selma.  Uliin  had  returned  one  day  from  the 
chafe,  before  the  heroes  fell.  He  heard  their  ftrife  on 
the  hill;  their  fong  was  foft,  but  fad.  They  mourned 
the  fall  of  Morar,  firft  of  mortal  men.  His  foul  was 
like  the  foul  of  Fingal;  his  fvvord  like  the  fword  of 
Ofcar.  But  he  fell,  and  his  father  mourned:  his  fi- 
fter's  eves  were  full  of  tears.     Minona's  eves  were  full 
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of  tears,  the  filler  of  car-bol-ne  JNIorar.  She  retired 
fi-om  the  fong  of  Ullin,  like  the  moon  In  the  weft, 
when  fhe  forefces  the  fhoM'er,  and  hides  her  fair  head 
in  a  cloud.  I  touched  the  harp  with  Ullin;  the  fong 
of  mourning  rofe. 

Rjno.  The  wind  and  the  rain  are  over:  calm  is  the 
noon  of  day.  The  clouds  arc  divided  in  heaven.  O- 
ver  the  green  hills  flies  the  inconllant  fun.  Red  thro' 
the  ftony  vale  comes  down  the  fir&am  of  the  hill. 
Sweet  are  thy  murmurs,  O  flream !  but  more  fweet  is 
the  voice  I  hear.  It  is  the  voice  of  Alpin,  the  fon  of 
fong,  mourning  for  the  dead.  Bent  is  his  head  of  age, 
and  red  his  tearful  eye.  Alpin,  thou  fen  of  fong,  \\  liy 
alone  on  the  filent  hill?  why  complaineft  thou,  as  a  blait 
m  the  wood?  as  a  wave  on  the  lonely  fliore? 

yilpin.  My  tears,  O  Ryno!  are  for  the  dead;  my 
voice  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  grave.  Tall  thou  art 
on  the  hill;  fair  among  the  fons  of  the  plain.  But 
thou  fhalt  fall  like  Morar  * ;  and  the  mourner  ihall  T.t 
on  thy  tomb.  The  hills  fliall  know  thee  no  more;  thy 
bow  fnall  lie  in  the  hall,  unftrung. 

Thou  wert  fwift,  O  Morar!  as  a  roe  on  the  hill: 
terrible  as  a  meteor  of  fire.  Thy  wrath  v/as  as  the 
ftorm.  Thy  f^^■ord  in  battle,  as  lightning  in  the  field. 
Thy  voice  was  like  a  ftream  after  rain;  like  thunder 
on  diftant  hills.  Many  fell  by  thy  arm;  they  were 
confumed  in  the  fiames  of  thy  wrath.  But  when  thou 
didft  return  from  war,  how  peaceful  was  thy  brow! 
Thy  face  was  like  the  fun  after  rain :  like  the  moon  in 
the  filence  of  night;  calm  as  the  breaft  of  the  lake 
when  the  loud  v*-ind  is  laid. 

Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  now;  dark  the  place  of 
thine  abocc  With  three  fteps  I  com.pafs  thy  grave,  O 
thou  who  waft  fo  great  before!  Four  ftones,  with  their 
heads  of  mofs,  are  the  only  memorial  of  thee.  A  tree 
with  fcarce  a  leaf,  long  grafs  which  whiftles  In  the 
wind,  mark  to  the  hunter's  eye  the  gi-ave  of  the  migh- 
ty Morai",     Morar,  thou  art  low  indeed.    Thou  hall  no 

*  Mur»er, 'groat  8»i5.' 
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mother  to  mourn  thee;  no  maid  with  her  tears  of  love. 
Dead  is  fhe  that  brought  thee  forth.  Fallen  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Morglan. 

Who  on  his  ftafF  is  this  ?  who  Is  this,  whofe  head  is 
■white  with  age,  whofe  eyes  are  red  with  tears,  who 
quakes  at  every  ftep?  It  is  thy  father*,  O  Morar!  the 
father  of  no  fon  but  thee.  He  heard  of  thy  fame  in 
battle;  he  heard  of  foes  difperfed.  He  heard  of  Mo- 
rar's  fame;  why  did  he  not  hear  of  his  wound?  Weep, 
thou  father  of  Morar;  weep;  but  thy  fon  heareth  thee 
not.  Deep  is  the  fleep  of  the  dead;  low  their  pillow 
of  duft.  No  more  Ihall  he  hear  thy  voice;  no  more 
fliall  he  awake  at  thy  call.  When  fhall  it  be  morn  in 
the  grave,  to  bid  the  flumberer  awake?  Farewell,  thou 
braveft  of  men!  thou  conqueror  in  the  field!  but  the 
field  fiiall  fee  thee  no  more;  nor  the  dark  wood  be 
lightened  with  the  fplendor  of  thy  fteel.  Thou  hafl 
left  no  fon.  But  the  fong  Ihall  preferve  thy  name.  Fu- 
ture times  fliall  hear  of  thee ;  they  Ihall  hear  of  the  fal- 
len Morar. 

The  grief  of  all  arofe,  but  moft  the  burlling  figh  of 
Armin  f .  He  remembers  the  death  of  his  fon,  who 
fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  Carmor  ;{l  was  neai-  the 
hero,  the  chief  of  the  echoing  Galmal.  Why  burlts 
the  figh  of  Anrxin,  he  faid?  Is  there  a  caufe  to  mourn? 
The  long  comes,  with  its  m.ufic,  to  melt  and  pleafe-  the 
foul.  It  is  like  foft  mift,  that,  rifing  from  a  lake,  pour* 
on  the  filent  vale;  the  green  flowers  are  filled  with  dew, 
but  the  fun  returns  in  his  Itrength,  and  the  mift  is  gone. 
Why  art  thou  fad,  O  Armin,  chief  of  tlie  fea-fun-ound- 
ed  Gorma? 

Sad!  I  am  indeed:  nor  finall  my  caufe  of  wo!  Car- 
mcr,  thou  haft  loft  no  fon;  thou  haft  loft  no  daughter  of 
beauty.  Colgar  the  valiant,  lives ;  and  Annira,  faireft 
maid.  The  boughs  of  thy  family  flourifli,  O  Carmor! 
but  Armin  is  the  laft  of  his  race.     Dark  is  thy  bed,  O 

*  Torman,  the  fon  of  Cavthut,  lord  of  I-mora,  one  of  the  weftcrn  ifies. 
f  Annin,  <  a  hero."    He  wosthief,  or  petty  kiugof  U.Mtr.a,  i,  <;,  Ue  Wuc  iflanjJ, 
fupiiofed  to  hi:  m^  of  the  iisbridei. 

I  Cear-mor, '  &  t)U  dak'l(.-coBi{>ltsi9nsd  laaa.* 
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Daura!  and  deep  thy  flet-p  in  tlie  tomb,  "\\1ien  fnalfc 
thou  awake  with  thy  fongs  ?  \vith  all  thy  voice  of  mu- 
fic? 

Arife,  winds  of  autumn,  arife;  blow  upon  the  dark 
heath!  ftreams  of  the  mountains,  roar!  howl,  ye  teni- 
pefts,  in  the  top  of  the  oak!  walk  through  broken 
clouds,  O  moon!  Ihow  by  intervals  thy  pale  face! 
bring  to  my  mind  that  fad  night,  when  all  my  children 
fell;  when  iirindal  the  niiglity  fell;  when  Daura  the 
lovely  failed.  Daura,  my  daughter!  thou  wert  fair; 
fair  as  the  moon  on  the  hills  of  Fura  *;  white  as  the 
driven  fnow;  fweet  as  the  breathing  gale.  Arindal,  thy 
bow  was  ftrong,  thy  fpear  was  fwift  in  the  field:  thy 
look  was  like  mifl  on  the  wave;  thy  fhield  a  red  cloud 
in  a  ilorm.  Armar  rencrvvncd  in  war,  came,  and  fought 
Daura's  love;  he  was  not  long  denied;  fair  was  the 
hope  of  their  friends. 

Erath,  ion  of  Odgal,  repined;  for  his  brother  was 
flain  by  Armar.  He  came  difguifed  like  a  fon  of  the 
fea:  fair  was  his  Ikiif  on  tlie  wave;  white  his  locks  of 
age;  calm  his  ferious  brow.  Faireft  of  women,  he  faid, 
lovely  daughter  of  Armin!  a  rock  not  diftant  in  the 
fea,  bears  a  tree  on  its  fide;  red  fliines  the  fruit  afar. 
There  Armar  waits  for  Daura.  I  came  to  carrv  his  love 
along  tJie  rolling  fea.  She  went;  and  fte  called  on  Ar- 
mar. Nought  anfwered,  but  the  fon  j  of  the  rock. 
Armar,  my  love !  my  love !  why  tormenteft  thou  me 
with  fear?  hear,  fon  of  Ardnart,  hear:  it  is  Daura  who 
calleth  tJiee!  Erath  the  traitor  tied  laughing  to  the 
laud.  She  lifted  up  her  voice,  and  cried  for  her  brother 
and  her  father.  Arindal!  Armin!  none  to  relieve  your 
Daura: 

Her  voice  came  over  the  fea,  Arindal  my  fon 
defcended  from  the  hill:  rough  in  the  fpolls  of  the 
chafe.     His  arrows  rattled  by  his  fide;   his  bow  was 

*  Fuar-a,  '  cold  ifland.' 

t  Ev  the  fon  of  the  rock,  the  poRt  means  *he  echoing  ba't  of  rhe  human  volco 
from  a  rock.  The  \-ulBar  were  of  opii.ion,  tliat  this  repeiiriou  of  found  m as  made- 
by  a  fpirit  within  the  rock;  and  lUcy,  on  tiat  acjouut,  iiliti  it  '  ajjc- tails;  XA 
ion  v.ho  dwells  in  tile  tock.' 

Vol.  II.  F 
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in  his  hand:  five  dark -gray  dogs  attended  his  fteps. 
He  faw  fierce  Erath  on  tlie  fhore:  he  feized  and  bound 
him  to  an  oak.  Thick  bend  the  thongs  *  of  the  hide 
around  his  Unibs;  he  loads  the  wind  with  his  groans. 
Arindal  af-ends  the  wave  in  his  boat,  to  bring  Daura 
to  land.  Annar  canie  iu  his  wrath,  and  let  fly  the 
gray-feathered  fnaft.  It  funk;  it  funk  in  thy  heart.  O 
Arindal  my  foni  for  Erath  the  traitor  thou  diedft.  The 
car  is  flopped  at  once:  he  panted  on  the  rock  and  ex- 
pired. What  is  thy  grief,  O  Daura,  when  round  thy 
feet  is  poured  thy  brother's  blood?  The  boat  is  broken 
in  twain  by  the  waves.  Armar  plunges  into  the  fca, 
to  refcue  his  Daura,  or  die.  Sudden  a  blail  from  the 
liill  comes  over  the  vi-aves.  He  funk,  and  he  rofe  no 
more. 

Alone,  on  the  fea-beat  rock,  my  daughter  Was  heard 
to  complain.  Frequent  and  loud  were  her  cries;  nor 
could  her  father  relieve  her.  All  night  I  flood  on  the 
ihore.  I  faw  her  by  the  faint  beam  of  the  moon.  All 
night  I  heard  her  cries.  Jyoud  was  the  wind ;  and  the 
rain  beat  hard  on  the  fide  of  the  mountain.  Before 
morning  appeared,  her  voice  was  weak.  It  died  away, 
like  the  evening-breeze  among  the  grafs  of  the  rocks. 
Spent  with  grief  fhe  expired.  iVnd  left  thee  Armiii 
alone.  Gone  is  my  ilrength  in  the  war,  and  fallen  my 
pride  among  women.  "V^Hien  the  ftoi'ms  of  the  moim- 
tain  come;  when  the  north  hits  the  waves  on  high: 
I  fit  by  the  founding  fhore,  and  look  on  the  fatal  rock. 
Often  by  the  fetting  moon  I  fee  the  ghofts  of  my  chil- 
dren. Half-viewlefs,  they  walk  in  mournful  conference 
together.  Will  noiie  of  you  fpeak  in  pity?  They  do 
not  regard  their  father.  I  am  fad,  O  Carmor,  nor  fmall 
is  my  caufe  of  v\'0 ! 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards  in  the  days  of  fong; 

when  the  king  heard  the  raufic  of  harps,  and  the  tales 

of  other  times.    The  chiefs  gathered  from  all  their  hills, 

,  and  heard  the  lovely  found.    They  praifed  the  voice  f 

*  The  Poet  here  only  means  that  Erath  -vras bound  with  lealterji  tisngs. 
^  Ol&aa  U  fowetimes  postically  caUed  tbe  voice  of  Cc»a 
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of  Cona!  the  firfl  among  a  tlioufand  bards.  But  age 
is  now  on  my  tongue;  and  my  foul  has  failed.  I  hear 
fometimes,  the  ghofts  of  bards,  and  leani  their  pleafant 
fong.  But  memory  fails  in  my  mind:  I  hear  the  call 
of  years.  They  fay,  as  they  pafs  along,  why  does  Ofli- 
an  fing?  Soon  fliall  he  lie  in  the  narrow  houfe,  and  no 
bard  fliall  raife  his  fame.  Roll  on,  ye  dark -brown  years, 
for  ye  bring  no  joy  on  your  courfe.  Let  tlie  tomb  open 
to  Ofiian,  for  his  llrength  has  failed.  The  fons  of  fong 
are  gone  to  rcll:  my  voice  remains,  like  a  blafi:,  that 
roars,  lonely,  on  a  fea-furrounded  rock,  after  the  winds 
are  laid.  The  dark  mofs  whiftles  there,  and  the  diftaut 
mariner  fees  the  waving  trees. 

F  a 


CALTHON  AND  COLMAL: 

A    POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

This  piece,  as  many  more  of  orriau':;  comrioritions,  is  addreffed  to  one  of  the  firft 
Cbriltirm  miliionaries.  The  Itory  ot  the  p(  tm  is  handed  down,  by  tradition, 
thus:  In  the  country  of  the  B/itoiu  between  the  valls,  two  chiefs  lived  in  the 
days  oi'Fingal,  Diinthalmo,  lord  of  Teutha,  fuppciftd  to  be  the  Tweed;  and 
Rathinor,  who  dwelt  al  Clutha,  vtU  kn  >wn  to  be  the  river  Clyde.  Kathmor 
v.-as  nut  more  re nowneJ  for  his  generDiity  and  hofpitalitv,  than  Punthalaio  was 
infamous  for  bis  cruelty  and  aiiibition.  Dunthalmo,  tbroush  envy,  or  on  ac- 
count of  fome  pi-vate  fends,  which  fi.bfilted  between  the  fainiiic?,  mi:rdered 
Bathinor  at  a  feiUt ;  but  beinc  afttT-\rar.;s  toiuheJ  with  rtjnorfe,  he  ed-jcated  the 
iv/o  fofisof  Rattiiiior,  Calthun  and  Colmar,  in  his  own  houfe.  Tntv  growing 
up  to  man'a  eltate,  dropped  fume  bints  that  they  intended  to  revenge  the  death 
cf  their  father,  upon  which  Iiiinthalnio  Jhut  them  up  in  two  caves  on  the  banks 
cf  Teutha,  intending  to  take  tliem'off  privately.  Colmal,  the  dauaWer  of  Dun- 
thalmo, who  wr.s  fecretly  in  luve  with  C-iithon,  helped  him  to  make  hiscfcape 
from  prifon,  and  fled  with  him  to  Fingal,  difgi:ifed  in  the  habit  of  a  young  war- 
lior,  and  implored  his  aid  againlt  Dunthalmo.  Fingal  fent  Oflian  with  three 
hundred  men,  :o  Coimar's  reJief.  Dunthalmo  having  previoufly  murdered  Col- 
mar, came  tu  a  battle  with  OlTian ;  but  he  was  killed  by  that  hero,  and  his  army 
totally  def;-at;,l. 

Calthon  luauied  Colmal,  his  deliverer;  and  OlTian  returned  to  Morven. 

T3LEAS  ANT  is  the  voice  of  thy  fong,  thou  lonely  dwcl- 
ler  of  the  rock.  It  comes  on  the  found  of  the  ftreain, 
along  the  narrow  vale.  My  foul  awakes,  O  ftranger! 
in  the  midft  of  my  hall.  I  ftretch  my  hand  to  the  fpear, 
as  In  the  days  of  other  years.  I  flretch  my  hand,  but  it  is 
feeble;  and  the  figh  of  my  bofom  grows.  Wilt  thou 
not  lillen,  fon  of  the  rock,  to  the  fong  of  Ofiian.'  My 
foul  is  full  of  other  times;  the  joy  of  my  youth  returns. 
Thus  the  fun  appears  in  the  welt,  after  the  Heps  of  his 
brightnefs  have  moved  behind  a  florm;  the  green  hills 
lift  their  dewy  heads:  the  blue  ftreams  rejoice  in  the 
vale.  The  aged  hero  comes  forth  on  his  ftaff,  and  his 
gray  hair  glitters  in  the  beam.  Doft  thou  not  behold, 
fon  of  the  rock,  a  fhicld  in  CiTian's  hall?  It  is  marked 
with  the  ftrokes  of  battle;  and  the  brightnefs  of  its  bof- 
fes  has  failed.  That  fhield  the  great  Dunthalmo  bore, 
the  chief  of  ftreamy  Teutha.  Dunthalmo  bore  it  in  bat- 
tle, before  he  fell  by  Offian's  fpear.  Liften.  fon  of  the 
rock,  to  the  tale  of  other  ytais. 
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Rathmor  was  a  chief  of  Clutha.  The  feeble  dwelt 
in  his  hall.  The  gates  of  Rathmor  were  never  clofed: 
his  feail  was  always  fpread.  The  fons  of  the  ftranger 
came,  and  blefled  the  generous  chief  of  Clutha.  Bards 
raifcd  the  fong,  and  touched  the  harp ;  and  joy  bright- 
ened on  the  face  of  the  niourniul.  Dunthalmo  came, 
in  his  pride,  and  rufhed  into  the  combat  of  Rathmor. 
The  chief  of  Clutha  overcame;  the  rage  of  Dunthalmo 
rofe.  Ke  came,  by  night,  with  his  w^arriors ;  and  the 
mighty  Rathmor  fell.  He  fell  in  his  halls,  where  his 
feaft  was  often  fpread  for  ftrangers. 

Colmar  and  Calthon  were  young,  the  fons  of  car- 
borne  Rathmor.  They  came,  in  the  joy  of  youth,  in- 
to their  father's  hall.  They  behold  him  in  his  blood, 
and  their  burning  tears  defcend.  The  foul  of  Dunthal- 
mo melted  when  he  faw  the  children  of  youth;  he 
brought  them  to  Alteutha's  *  walls;  they  grew  in  the 
Jioufe  of  the  foe.  They  bent  the  bow  in  his  prefence; 
and  came  forth  to  his  battles.  They  faw  the  fallen 
walls  of  their  fathers;  they  faw  the  green  thorn  in  the 
hall.  Their  tears  defcendcd  in  fccret:  and,  at  times, 
their  faces  were  mournful.  Dunthalmo  beheld  their 
grief:  his  darkening  I'oul  defigned  their  death.  Ke 
clofed  thtm  in  two  caves,  on  the  echoing  banks  of 
Teutha.  The  fun  did  not  come  there  with  his  beams; 
nor  the  moon  of  heaven  by  night.  The  fons  of  R.ath-. 
mor  remained  in  darknefs,  and  forefaw  their  death. 

The  davghter  of  Dantha'mo  wept  in  fik-iice,  the 
fair-haired,  blue-eyed  Colmal  f .  Her  eye  had  rolled  in 
fecret  on  Calthon;  his  lovelinefs  fwellcd  in  her  foul. 
She  trembled  for  her  warrior;  but  what  could  Colmal 
do?  Her  arm  could  not  hft  the  fpear;  nor  was  the 
fword  formed  for  her  fide.  Her  white  breaft  never 
rofe  beneath  a  m^il,    I^either  was  her  eye  the  terror 

*  Al-teutha,  or  rather  Balteiitha,  '  the  tovfu  of  TfteeJ,'  the  n-irae  of  DjttthaU 
m.->'s  (cat.  It  is  nbfcrvable,  that  all  the  names  in  thiff  poem,  are  Ueriveil  frnm  the 
t.ilic  lann^iage;  which,  as  I  have  remarked  in  a  preceding  note,  is  a|iroot'  that  it. 
w  ai  once  the  uni\"«:rfal  lanTuage  cf  the  whole  ifland. 

t  Caol-mhal,  'a  woman  with  faiali  eve-brows;'  final!  Cf e-b; ows  wer«  a  ilifli-j- 
Ei:i'.hini;  pan  of  beauty  in  OSian's  time:  and  be  fcUlom  fail.  ',o  fixvt  tUe:.-.  to  tr.e 
^aA  women  of  bi5  ;>oems. 
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of  heroes.  What  canft  thou  do,  O  Colmal!  for  the 
i'alHng  chief?  Her  fteps  are  unequal:  her  hair  Is  loofe: 
her  eye  looks  wildly  through  her  tears.  She  came,  by 
night,  to  the  hall  *  ;  and  armed  her  lovely  form  in  fteel; 
the  fleel  of  a  young  warrior,  who  fell  in  the  firil  of  his 
battles.  She  came  to  the  cave  of  Calthon,  and  loofed  the 
thong  from  his  hands. 

"  Arife,  Ton  of  Rathmor,"  (lie  faid,  "  arife,  the  night 
5s  dai-k.  Let  us  fxy  to  the  king  of  Selma  f ,  chief  of 
fallen  Clutha!  I  am  the  fon  of  Lamgal,  who  dwelt  in 
thy  father's  hall.  I  heard  of  thy  dark  dv/elling  in  tlu; 
cave,  and  my  foul  arofe.  Arife,  fon  of  Rathmor,  for 
the  night  is  dark."  *'  Blefl  voice!  "  replied  the  chief, 
**  conieft  thou  from  the  darkly  rolling  clouds?  for  often 
the  ghofts  of  his  fathers  defcended  to  Calthon's  dreams, 
fmcc  the  fun  has  retired  from  his  eyes,  and  darknels 
has  dv/elt  around  him.  Or  art  thou  the  fon  of  Lam- 
gal, The  chief  I  often  faw  in  Clutha?  But  (hall  I  fly  to 
Fingal,  and  Colmar  my  brother  low?  Ihall  I  fiy  to  Mor- 
Vf:n,  and  the  hero  clofed  in  night?  No:  give  me  that 
fpear,  fon  of  Lamgal,  Calthon  will  defend  his  brother.'* 

**  A  thouland  warriors,"  replied  the  maid,  "  ftretch 
tlieir  fpears  round  car-borne  Colmar.  What  can  Cal- 
thon do  againil  a  hoft  fo  great?  Let  us  fly  to  tiie  kirsg 
of  Morven,  he  will  come  with  battle.  His  arm  is  I'tretch- 
ed  forth  to  the  unhappy;  the  lightning  of  his  fword  Is 
round  the  weak.  Arife,  thou  fon  of  Rathm^or;  Ihe 
Ihades  of  night  will  fly  aviay.  Dunthahno  will  behold 
thy  Heps  on  the  field,  and  thou  mufl  fall  in  thy  youth.'* 

The  fighlng  hero  rofe;  his  tears  dtfcend  for  car- 
borne  Colmar.  He  came  with  the  maid  to  Selma's 
hall;  but  he  knew  not  that  it  was  Colmal.  The  hel- 
met covered  her  lovely  face;  and  her  breafl  rofe  be- 
neath tlie  fleel.    Fingal  returned  from  the  chafe,  and 

*  That  is,  the  hall  where  the  arms  taken  from  enem  ies  were  hury;  up  as  trophic? . 
0:Tian  is  very  careful  to  make  his  ilorics  probabk ;  for  he  inakcs  Colmal  put  on  the 
arms  of  a  youth  killed  i:i  his-firit  battle,  as  more  proper  for  a  young  woman,  wto 
fannot  be  fuppofed  llrong  cnougti  to  carry  tHe  armuur  of  a  full  gruwj.  -.4  arnor, 

\  Fingal, 
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found  tlie  lovely  Grangers.  They  were  like  two  beams 
of  light,  in  the  midft  of  the  hall.  The  king  heard  the 
tale  of  grief;  and  turned  his  eyes  around.  A  thoufand 
heroes  half-rofe  before  him;  claiming  the  war  of  Teu- 
tlia.  I  came  with  my  fpear  from  the  liill,  and  the  iov 
of  battle  rofe  in  my  breall :  for  the  king  fpoke  to  Ofllaii 
in  the  midft  of  the  people. 

"  Son  of  my  firength,"  he  faid,  "  take  the  fpear  of 
Fingal;  go  to  Teutha's  mighty  ftream  and  fave  the 
car-borne  Colmar.  Let  thy  fame  return  before  thee 
like  a  pleafant  gale;  that  my  foul  may  rejoice  over  my 
fon,  who  renews  the  renown  of  our  fathers.  Oflian ! 
be  thou  a  ftorm  in  battle;  but  mild  when  the  foes  are 
low:  It  was  thus  my  fame  arofe,  O  my  fon;  and  b« 
thou  like  Selma's  chief.  When  the  haughty  come  to 
my  halls,  my  eyes  behold  them  not.  But  my  arm  is 
ftretched  forth  to  the  unhappy.  My  fword  defends  the 
weak." 

I  rejoiced  In  the  words  of  the  king:  and  took  my  rat- 
tling arms.    Diaran  *  rofe  at  my  fide,  and  Dargo  f  king 


♦  Diatan,  father  of  that  Cannal  who  was  unfortunately  killed  by  Crimora,  his 
Tniltrefs. 

t  Dargo,  the  fon  of  CoUsth,  is  celebrated  in  other  poems  by  or'an.  He  if  faid 
to  have  been  tillea  by  a  bosr  at  a  hunting  party.  The  la!r!<.nt.>.tion  of  his  miftrefs, 
or  wife,  Mingala,  over  his  body  is  extant ;  but  whether  it  is  ot  OiTiun's  compofition, 
I  cannot  deterir.ir.e.  It  is  generally  afcribed  to  him,  ana  has  nuic;i  of  his  maimer  } 
but  fome  traditions  mention  it  as  an  imitation  by  lome  later  bard.  As  it  has  fome 
poetical  merit,  1  Uave  fubjoined  it. 

THK  fpoufe  of  Dargo  came  in  tears :  for  Darfjo  n-as  no  more !  The  heroes  Cch  o- 
\  er  Lartho's  chief:  and  what  0iaU  fad  Mingala  do ;  The  dark  foul  vamOied 
like  morning  mift,  before  the  king  of  fpears:  but  the  generous  glowed  in  hisi>re- 
fence  like  the  morning  ftar. 

Who  was  the  iairell  and  moft  lovely?  who  but  Collath's  ftately  fon?  Who  fat 
in  the  midft  of  the  wife,  but  Dargo  of  the  mighty  deeis  ? 

Thy  hand  touched  the  trembling  harp:  Thy  voice  was  foft  as  fuminer  winds. 
Ah  me !  What  ftiall  the  heroes  fay  ?  for  Dargo  fell  before  a  boar.  Pale  is  the  love- 
Ir  I'heek ;  the  look  of  which  was  firm  in  danger !  Why  haft  thou  failed  on  our 
bills,  thou  fairer  than  the  beams  of  the  fun  ? 

The  daughter  of  Adonfion  was  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  the  valiant ;  fhe  was  lovely 
in  their  eyes,  but  fhe  chofc  to  be  the  fpoufe  of  Dargo. 

But  tho«\  art  aloue,  Minpala!  the  night  is  coming  with  its  clouds;  where  is  the 
bed  of  thy  repofe?  Where  but  in  the  tomb  of  Dargo? 

Why  dolt  thou  lift  the  ftone,  O  bard?  why  doft  thou  Ihut  the  narrow  houfc? 
Rlingala's  eyes  are  heavy,  bard !  She  moft  fleep  with  Dargo. 

Lail  night  1  beard  the  fong  of  joy  iri  Lartho's  l»tty  l»all.  But  lilctce  tow 
dw-sUe  »su'JZMi  my  bed.    Mio^iaU  reitt  with  I>»i2c. 
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of  fpears.  Three  hundred  youths  followed  our  fteps: 
the  lovely  ftrangers  were  at  my  llde.  Dunthalmo  heard 
the  found  of  our  approach;  he  gathered  the  ftrength 
of  Teutha.  He  flood  on  a  hill  with  his  hoft;  they  were 
like  rocks  broken  with  thunder,  when  their  bent  trees 
are  finged  and  bare,  and  the  llreams  of  their  chinks 
have  failed. 

The  ftream  of  Teutha  rolled,  in  its  pride,  before  the 
gloomy  foe.  I  fent  a  bard  to  Dunthalmo,  to  offer  the 
combat  on  the  plain;  l^ut  he  fmiled  in  the  darknefs  of 
his  pride.  His  unfettled  hoft  moved  on  the  hill;  like 
the  mountain  cloud,  when  tlie  blaft  has  entered  its 
womb,  and  fcatters  the  curling  gloom  on  every  fide. 

They  brought  Coimar  to  Teutha's  bank,  bound  with 
a  thoufand  thongs.  The  chief  is  fad,  but  lovely,  and 
his  eye  is  on  his  friends;  for  we  Hood,  in  our  arms, 
on  the  oppofite  bank  of  Teutha.  Dunthalmo  came 
with  his  ipear,  arid  pierced  the  hero's  fide:  he  rol- 
led on  the  bank  in  his  blood,  and  we  heard  his  broken 
fighs. 

Calthon  rufhed  into  the  ftream:  I  bounded  forward  on 
my  fpear.  Teutha's  race  fell  before  us.  Night  cam.e 
rolling  down.  Dunthalmo  refted  on  a  rock,  amidft  an 
aged  wood.  Tl\e  rage  of  his  bofom  burned  againft  the 
car-borne  Calthon.  But  Calthon  ftood  in  his  grief;  he 
mourned  the  fallen  CoIiTiar;  Coimar  llain  in  youth, 
before  his  fame  arofe. 

1  bade  the  fong  of  v%'0  to  rife,  to  footh  the  mournful 
chief:  but  he  ftood  beneath  a  tree,  and  often  threw  his 
fpear  on  earth.  The  humid  eye  of  Cohnal  rolled  near 
in  a  fecret  tear:  Jh.c  forefaw  the  fall  of  Dunthalmo,  or 
of  Clutha's  battling  chief. 

Now  half  the  night  had  pafled  away.  Silence  and 
darknefs  were  on  the  field:  fieep  refted  on  the  eyes  of 
the  heroes:  Calthon's  fettling  foul  was  ftill.  His  eyes 
■were  half  clofcd;  but  the  murmur  of  Teutha  had  not 
yet  failed  in  his  ear.  Pale,  and  iliewing  his  wounds,  the; 
ghoft  of  Coimar  came:  he  bended  his  head,  over  the 
J\*ro,  :;nd  raifed  his  feeble  voice. 
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"  Sleeps  the  fon  of  Rathmor  in  his  might,  and  his 
brother  low?  Did  we  not  rife  to  the  chafe  together,  and 
purfue  the  dark-brcwn  hinds?  Colmar  was  not  forgot 
till  he  fell;  till  death  had  blafted  his  youth.  I  lie  pale 
beneath  the  rock  of  Lona.  O  let  Calthon  rife!  the 
morning  comes  with  its  beams;  and  Dunthalmo  will 
difhonour  the  fallen."  He  pafled  away  in  his  blaft. 
The  rifing  Calthon  faw  tlie  Heps  of  his  departure.  He 
ruftied  in  the  found  of  his  ftecl,  and  unhappy  Colmal 
rofe.  She  followed  her  hero  through  night,  and  drag- 
ged her  fpear  behind.  But  when  Calthon  came  to  Lo- 
na's  rock,  he  found  his  fallen  brother.  The  rage  of  his 
bofom  rofe,  and  he  rallied  among  the  foe.  The  groans 
of  death  afcend.  They  clofe  around  the  chief.  He  is 
bound  in  the  midft,  and  brought  to  gloomy  Dunthal- 
mo. The  fhout  of  joy  arofe;  and  the  hills  of  night  re- 
pHed. 

I  ftarted  at  the  found:  and  took  my  father's  fpear. 
Diaran  rofe  at  my  fide;  and  the  youthful  ftrengrh  of 
Dargo.  We  miffed  the  chief  of  Clutha,  and  our  fouls 
were  fad.  I  dreaded  the  departure  of  my  fame;  the 
pride  of  my  valour  rofe.  **  Sons  of  Morv-en,"  I  faid, 
*'  it  is  not  thus  our  fathers  fought.  They  relied  not  on 
the  field  of  ftrangers,  when  the  foe  did  not  fall  before 
them.  Their  ib-ength  was  like  the  eagles  of  heaven: 
their  renoivn  is  in  the  fong.  But  our  people  fall  by  de- 
grees, and  our  fame  begins  to  depart.  "^Vhat  fhall  the 
king  of  IMorven  fay,  if  Offian  conquers  not  at  Tcutha  ? 
Rife  in  your  flecl,  ye  warriors,  and  follow  the  found  of 
Offian's  courfe.  He  will  not  return,  but  renowned,  to 
the  ecb.oing  walls  of  Selma." 

Morning  rofe  on  the  blue  waters  of  Teutha;  Colmal 
ftood  before  me  in  tears.  She  told  of  the  chief  of  Clu- 
tha: and  thrice  the  fpear  fell  from  her  hand.  My 
wrath  turned  againft  the  ftranger;  for  my  foul  trem- 
bled for  Calthon.  "  Son  of  the  feeble  hand,"  I  faid, 
**  do  Teutha's  warriors  fight  with  tears?  The  battle  is 
not  won  with  grief;  nor  dwells  the  figh  in  the  foul  of 
war.     Go  to  the  deer  of  Cannun,  or  the  lowing  herds 
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of  Teutha.     But  leave  thefe  arms,  thou  fon  of  fear:  a 
warrior  may  lift  them  in  battle." 

I  tore  the  mail  from  her  fhoulders.  Her  fnowy  breaft 
appeared.  She  bent  her  red  face  to  the  ground.  I 
looked  in  filence  to  the  chiefs.  The  fpear  fell  from  my 
hand;  and  the  figh  of  my  bofom  rofe.  But  when  I 
heard  the  name  of  the  maid,  my  crowding  tears  de- 
fcended.  I  blefied  the  lovely  beam  of  youth,  and  bade 
the  battle  ipove. 

Why,  fon  of  the  rock,  fhould  Offian  tell  how  Ten- 
tha's  warriors  died?  They  are  now  forgot  in  their  land; 
and  their  tombs  are  not  found  on  the  heath.  Years  came 
on  with  their  tempefts:  and  the  green  mounds  moul- 
dered away.  Scarce  is  the  grave  of  Dunthalmo  feen, 
or  the  place  where  he  fell  by  the  fpear  of  OfTian.  Some 
gray  warrior,  half  bjind  with  age,  fitting  by  night  at 
the  flaming  oak  of  the  hall,  tells  now  my  acflions  to  his 
fons,  and  the  fall  of  the  dark  Dunthalmo.  The  faces  of 
youth  bend  fidelong  towards  his  voice;  furprife  and  joy 
burn  in  their  eyes. 

I  found  the  fon  *  of  Rathmor  bound  to  an  oak;  my 
fword  cut  the  thongs  from  his  hands.  And  I  gave  him 
the  white -bofomed  Colmal.  They  dwelt  iu  the  halls  ot 
Teutha;  and  OlFian  returned  to  Selma, 
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A   POEM. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Lath;--   '  .  .  ^'  ■■•  "'i  -r.'-o,  taking  advantage  of  Fiiigal's  abfence  in  Ireland,  made 
aUi..v  '-i     ,:,  ^iij  advanced  within  fight  of  Sclma  the  royal  p;:lace.  Fin- 

g^l  :i  i  lime,  and  Lathmon  retreated  to  a  hill,  where  his  army 

V  ;:■;  1     .   ^    .  .. ,  and  himfelf  tukeii  prifoner  by  Oflii.n  and  Gaul  the  fnn  of 

M.>n'i.  Tiiis  cxpii  it  of  Gaul  and  Ofliaa  bears  a  near  refeinblance  to  the  beau- 
tiful epifude  of  Niius  and  Euryalus  in  Virgil's  ninth  -tneid.  The  poem  opens, 
uith  the  lirft  appearance  of  Fingal  on  the  toaft  of  Mcrveii,  and  ends,  it  may  be 
fiippofed,  about  noon  the  next  day. 

C  E  LM A,  thy  lialls  are  filent.  There  Is  no  found  in  the 
*^  woods  of  Morven.  The  \vave  tunmbles  alone  en 
the  coaft.  The  filent  beam  of  the  fun  is  on  the  field. 
The  daughters  of  Morven  come  forth,  like  the  bow  of- 
the  fhower;  they  look  towards  green  Ullin  for  the 
white  fails  of  the  king.  He  had  promifed  to  return, 
but  the  winds  of  the  north  arofe. 

Who  pours  from  the  eaftern  hill,  like  a  ilreann  of 
darknefs?  It  is  the  hell  of  Lathmon.  He  has  heard  of 
the  abfence  of  Fingal.  He  trufts  in  the  wind  of  the 
north.  His  foul  brightens  with  joy.  Why  doft  thou 
come,  Lathmon?  The  mighty  are  not  in  St-lma.  Why 
comeft  thou  with  thy  forward  fpear  ?  Will  the  daugh- 
ters of  Morven  fight?  But  Hop,  O  mighty  ftreain,  in 
thy  courl'e!  Does  not  Lathmon  behold  thefe  fails? 
Why  doft  thou  vanilh,  Lathmon,  like  the  miit  of  the 
lake?  But  the  fqually  ftorm  is  behind  ihee;  Fingal  pur- 
fues  thy  fteps! 

The  king  of  Morven  Ilarted  from  fieep,  as  we  rol- 
led on  the  dark  blue  wave.  He  Itretched  his  hand  to 
his  fpear,  and  his  heroes  roie  around.  Vie  knew  that 
he  had  fcen  his  fathers,  for  they  often  defcended  to  his 
dreams,  when  the  fword  of  the  foe  rofe  over  the  land; 
and  the  battle  darkened  before  us.  "  W^hither  haft 
thou  fled,  O  VvTnd?'"  faid  the  king  of  Morven.  "  Doft 
thou  ruille  iii  Uie  chambers  cf  tlk  lijuth,  and  purfuc 
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the  fhower  In  other  lands?  Why  doll  thou  not  come 
to  my  falls?  to  the  blue  face  of  my  leas?  The  foe  is  in 
the  land  of  Morven,  and  the  king  is  abfent.  But  let 
each  bind  on  his  mail,  and  each  afiume  his  fhield. 
Stretch  every  fpear  over  the  wave:  let  every  fword  be 
unfteathed.  Lathmon  *  is  before  us  with  his  hoft;  he 
that  Hed  f  from  Fingal  on  the  plains  of  Lona.  But  he 
returns,  like  a  colle<iled  Ixream,  and  his  roar  is  between 
our  hills/* 

Such  were  the  words  of  Fingal.  We  ruflied  into 
Carmona's  bay.  Ofiian  afcended  the  hill;  and  thrice 
flruck  his  bolFy  Ihield.  The  rock  of  Morven  replied; 
and  the  bounding  roes  came  forth.  The  foes  were 
troubled  in  my  prefence:  and  collected  their  darkened 
liolt;  for  I  flood,  like  a  cloud  on  the  hill,  rejoicing  in 
the  aiTns  of  my  youth. 

Tvlorni  t  fat  beneath  a  tree,  at  the  roaring  waters  of 
Strumon|j:  his  locks  of  age  are  gray:  he  leans  for- 
ward on  his  ftaff;  young  Gaul  is  near  the  hero,  hearing 
the  battles  of  his  youth.  Often  did  he  rife,  in  the  fire 
of  his  foul,  at  the  mighty  deeds  of  Morui.  The  aged 
heard  the  found  of  OiTiau's  fliield :  he  knew  the  fign  of 
battle.  He  ftarted  at  once  from  his  place.  His  gray 
hair  parted  on  his  back.  He  remembers  the  adtions  of 
otlier  years. 

*'  My  fon,"  he  faid  to  fair-haired  Gaul,  "  I  hear  the 
found  of  battle.  The  king  of  Morven  is  returned,  the 
fign  of  war  is  heard.  Go  to  the  hails  cf  Strumon,  and 
bring  his  arms  to  Morni.  Bring  the  arms  which  my 
father  wore  in  his  age,  for  my  arm  begins  to  fail.     Take 

*  It  is  raid,  by  tradition,  tliat  it  was  the  intelligence  of  Lathmon 'sinvaCon,  that 
ntcaUoned  Fiagal's  return  from  Ireland;  tiiough  Offian  more  poeiically,  alcribcs 
the  c::-^:-  of  I'iUh'Lir-  ki.u.-.lejge  to  his  dream. 

f  r;  ' ';  '-  * .  "  '  ••'.L  .vherein  Fin£:Al  had  defeated  Lathmon.  The  occafion 
oft;.i  ■  thofe  heroes,  is  told  by  Ofliau  ia  another  poem,  M-hich 

the  ti 

i  M  1  numerous  tribe,   in  the  days  of  Fingal  and  his  father 

Com-  '.  .L.xd  hero  was  killca  in  battle  againft  Morni's  tribe;  but 

the  val<:u:-  -;.-.i  lu.u'.  -"t  ji  Fiqcal  rictMCeJ  them,  at  Ult,'to  obedience.  Wc  nni 
tile  two  nerues  peric!;:iy  reconciled  in  this  poem. 

!i  Stru'-m.me,  '  Itrea.n  of  tiis  Uli.'    Here  Iks  iiroper  r.air.e  af  a  ii\alct  in  tUe 
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.  thou  tliy  armour,  O  Gaul:  and  rufh  to  tlie  firf>.  of  thy 
battles.  Let  thine  ami  reach  to  tlie  renown  of  thy  fa- 
thers. Be  tiiy  courfe  in  the  field,  Uke  the  eagle's  wing. 
Why  fhouldll  thou  fear  death,  my  fon?  the  valiant  fall 
Avith  fame;  their  fhields  turn  tlie  dark  ftream  of  dan- 
ger awav,  and  renown  dwells  on  their  gray  hairs.  Doft 
tJiou  not  fee,  O  Gaul,  ho\v  the  Heps  of  my  age  are  ho- 
noured? Morni  moves  forth,  and  the  young  meet  him, 
•with  reverence,  and  turn  tlieir  eyes,  with  filent  joy,  on 
his  courfe.  But  I  never  fjed  from  danger,  my  fon!  my 
fword  lightened  through  the  darknefs  of  battle.  The 
Uranger  melted  before  me;  the  mighty  were  blalted 
in  my  prefcnce." 

Gaul  brought  the  arms  to  Morni:  the  aged  warrior 
covered  himfelf  with  lle<.l.  He  took  the  fpear  in  his 
hand,  which  M'as  often  ftalned  with  the  blood  of  the 
valiant.  Ke  came  towards  Fingal,  his  fon  attended  his 
fteps.  The  fon  of  Comhal  rejoiced  over  the  warrior, 
when  he  came  in  the  locks  of  his  age. 

**  King  of  the  roaring  Strumon!"  faid  the  rifing  joy 
of  Fingal;  "  do  I  behold  thee  in  arms,  after  thy 
ftrength  has  failed?  Often  has  Morni  fhone  in  battles, 
like  the  beam  of  the  rifmg  fun;  when  he  difperfts  the 
itorms  of  the  hill,  and  brings  peace  to  the  glittering 
iiclds.  But  why  didiL  thou  not  reft  in  thine  age?  Thy 
renown  is  in  the  fong.  The  people  behold  thee,  and 
blefs  the  departure  of  mighty  Morni.  V\'hy  didfl  thou 
not  reft  in  thine  age?  For  the  foe  will  vanilh  before  Fin- 
gal." 

"  Son  of  Comhal,"  replied  the  chief,  "  the  fb-englh 
of  JSIorni's  arm  has  failed.  I  attempt  to  draw  the  fword 
of  my  youth,  but  it  remains  in  its  place.  I  throw  the 
fpear,  but  it  falls  fhort  of  the  mark;  and  I  feel  the 
weight  of  ray  fnield.  We  decay  like  the  grafs  of  the 
mountain,  and  our  ftrength  returns  no  more.  I  have  a 
fon,  O  Fingal,  his  foul  has  delighted  in  the  actions  of 
Monii's  youth;  but  his  fword  has  not  been  lifted  a- 
gainft  the  foe,  neither  has  his  fame  begun.  I  con.e 
with  him  to  battle;    to  diretft  his  arm.     Hi?  renown 
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will  be  a  fun  to  my  foul,  in  the  dark  liour  of  mj 
departure.  O  that  the  name  of  ]\'lorni  wert^  forgot 
among  the  people!  that  the  heroes  would  only  fay, 
JBebold.  the  father  of  G aid,'' 

"  King  of  Strumon,"  Fingal  replied,  *'  Gaul  ihall 
lift  the  fv/ord  in  battle.  But  he  Ihall  lift  it  before  Fin- 
gal; my  arm  fliall  defend  his  youth.  But  reft  thou 
in  the  halls  of  Selma;  and  hear  of  our  renown.  Bid 
the  harp  be  iirung;  and  the  voice  of  the  bard  arife, 
that  thofe  who  fall  may  rejoice  in  their  fame;  and  the 
foul  of  Morni  brighten  with  gladn<'is.  OfTian!  thoa 
haft  fought  in  battles:  the  blood  of  ftrangers  is  on  thy 
fpear:  let  thy  courfe  be  with  Gaul  in  the  ftrife;  but 
depart  not  from  the  fide  of  Fingal;  left  the  foe  find 
you  alone;  and  your  fame  fail  at  once." 

I  faw  *  Gaul  in  his  arms,  and  my  foul  was  mij?;ed 
with  his:  for  the  fire  of  the  battle  was  in  his  eyes!  he 
looked  to  the  foe  with  joy.  We  fpoke  the  words  of 
friendfmp  in  fecret;  and  the  lightning  of  our  fwor(is 
poured  together;  for  we  drew  them  behind  the  wood, 
and  tried  the  ftrength  of  our  arms  on  the  empty  air. 

Night  came  down  on  Morven.  Fingal  fat  at  the 
beam  of  the  oak.  Morni  fat  by  his  fide  with  all  his 
gray  waving  locks.  Their  dlfcourle  is  of  other  times, 
and  the  aiSlions  of  their  fathers.  Three  bards,  at  times, 
touched  the  harp;  and  Ullin  was  near  with  his  fong. 
He  fung  of  the  mighty  Conihal;  but  darknefs  gather- 
ed t  on  Momi's  brow.  He  rolled  his  red  eye  on  Ullin ; 
and  the  fong  of  the  bard  ceafed.  Fingal  obferved  the 
aged  hero,  and  he  mildly  fpoke. 

"  Chief  of  Strumon,  why  that  darknefs?  Let  the 
days  of  otiier  years  be  forgot.  Our  fathers  conteiuled 
in  battle,  but  we  meet  together,  at  the  feaft.  Our 
fwords  are  turned  ou  the  foes,  and  they  melt  before  iid 


'^'^ijeSu^  on  tJiJs  oiCiiioa  abouaJs  wiUj  gtuciofity  aaii  gooi  icais. 
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on  the  field.     Let  tl;e  days  of  our  fathers  be  forgot, 
king  of  mofly  Strumon." 

*'■  King  of  Morvcn,"  replied  the  chief,  "  I  remember 
thy  father  with  joy.  He  was  temble  in  battle;  the 
rage  of  the  chief  was  deadly.  My  eyes  were  full  of 
ttiis,  when  the  king  of  heroes  fell.  The  valiant  fall, 
O  Fingal,  and  the  ft-eble  remain  on  tlie  hilh.  How 
many  heroes  hnvc  pallid  av^-ay,  in  the  days  of  Morni! 
And  I  did  not  fliun  the  battle;  neither  did  I  fly  from 
the  ftrife  of  the  valiant.  Now  let  the  friends  of  Fingal 
reft;  for  the  night  is  uround;  tliat  they  may  rife,  with 
ibrength  to  battle  againft  car-home  Lathmon.  I  hear 
the  found  of  his  hoft,  like  thunder  heard  on  a  diftant 
heath.  Offian!  and  fair-haired  Gaui!  ye  are  fwift  in 
the  race.  Obferve  the  fof  s  of  Fingal  from  that  woody 
hill.  But  approach  them  not,  your  fathers  are  not  near 
to  fhlcld  you.  Let  not  your  fame  fall  at  once.  The 
valour  of  youth  may  fail." 

We  heard  the  words  of  the  chief  with  joy,  and 
moved  in  the  clang  of  our  arms.  Cair  fteps  are  on  the 
woodv  hill.  Heaven  burns  with  all  its  ftars.  Tlie 
meteors  of  death  fly  over  the  field.  The  diftant  noife 
of  the  foe  reached  our  ears.  It  was  then  Gaul  fpoke, 
in  his  valour;  his  hand  half-unfheathed  the  fword. 

"  Son  of  Fingal,"  he  faid,  "  why  burns  the  foul  of 
Gaul?  my  heart  beats  high.  My  fteps  are  difordered; 
and  my  hand  trembles  on  m.y  fword.  When  I  look 
towards  the  foe,  my  foul  lightens  before  me,  and  I  fee 
their  fteeping  hoft.  Tremble  thus  the  fouls  of  the 
valiant  in  battles  of  the  Ipearr  How  would  the  foul  of 
Morni  rile  if  we  fliould  rufa  on  die  foe!  Our  renown 
would  grow  in  the  long;  and  our  fteps  be  ftately  in  the 
eyes  of  the  brave." 

*'  Son  of  Morni,"  I  replied,  "  my  foul  delights  in 
battle.  I  delight  to  fliine  in  battle  alone,  and  to  give 
my  name  to  the  bards.  But  what  if  the  foe  fhould 
prevail;  fhall  I  behold  the  eyes  of  the  king?  They  are 
terrible  in  his  difpieafure,  and  like  the  flames  of  death. 
But  I  will  not  behold  them  in  his  wrath.  Ofiian  fiiali 
G  z 
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prevail  or  fall.  But  Ihall  the  fame  of  the  vanqu'ifhed 
rife  ?  They  pafs  away  like  a  fnaclow.  But  the  fame  of 
Offian  fliall  rife.  His  deeds  fuall  be  like  his  fathers. 
Let  us  rufh  in  our  arms ;  fon  of  Morni,  let  us  rufh  to 
battle.  Gaul!  if  thou  fhalt  return,  go  to  Sclma's  lofty 
^^'ail.  Tell  to  Everallin  that  I  fell  with  fame;  carry 
this  fword  to  Branno's  daughter.  Let  her  give  it  to 
Ofcar,  when  the  years  of  his  youth  fhall  arife." 

''  Son  of  Fingal,"  Gaul  replied  with  a  figh;  "  {hall 
I  return  after  Oflian  is  low!  What  would  my  father 
fay,  and  Fingal,  king  of  men?  The  feeble  would  turn 
their  eyes  and  fay,  Behold  the  mighty  Gaul  r^vho  Uft  his 
friend  in  his  blood P^  Ye  Ihall  not  behold  me,  ye  feeble, 
but  in  the  midft  of  my  renown.  OlTian !  I  have  heard 
from  my  father  the  mighty  deeds  of  heroes;  their 
mighty  deeds  when  alone  j  for  the  foul  increafes  in  dan- 
ger." 

*'  Son  of  Morni,"  I  replied,  and  ftrode  before  him  on 
the  heath,  *'  our  fathers  fhall  praife  our  valour,  when 
they  mourn  our  fall.  A  beam  of  gladnefs  fiiall  rife  on 
their  fouls,  when  their  eyes  are  full  of  tears.  They  v,'lll 
fay.  Our  Jons  have  not  fallen  like  the  grafs  of  the  field,  for 
they  fpread  death  around  them.  But  why  fhouid  \\'c 
think  of  the  narrow  houfe?  The  fword  defends  the  va- 
liant. But  death  purfues  the  flight  of  the  feeble;  and 
their  renown  is  not  heard." 

We  ruflied  forward  through  night;  and  came  to  the 
roar  of  a  flream  which  bent  its,  blue  courfe  round  the 
foe,  through  trees  that  echoed  to  its  noife;  we  came  to 
the  bank  of  the  ftream,  and  faw  the  flceping  hofl. 
Their  fires  were  decayed  on  the  plain:  and  the  lonely 
fteps  of  their  fcouts  were  diftant  far.  I  ftretch<}d  my  fpear 
before  me  to  fupport  my  fteps  over  the  flream.  But 
Gaul  took  my  hand,  and  fpoke  the  Avords  of  the  vahant. 

"  Shall  the  fon  of  Fingal  rufh  on  a  fieeping  foe? 
Shall  he  conie  like  a  blaft  by  night,  when  it  overturns 
the  young  trees  in  fecret?  Fingal  did  not  thus  receive 
bis  fame,  nor  dwells  renown  on  the  gray  hairs  of  Momi, 
for  adious  like  thefe.    Strike,  OiTian,  Urike  the  Ihieid 
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of  l-.attle,  and  let  their  thoufands  rife.  Let  them  meet 
Gaul  in  his  firfl  battle,  that  he  may  try  the  ftrength  of 
Lis  arm." 

My  foul  rejoiced  over  the  warrior,  and  my  burfting 
tears  dcfcencied.  "  And  the  foe  fhall  meet  Gaul,''  I 
faid :  "  the  fame  of  Morni's  fon  fhall  arife.  But  rnfh 
not  too  far,  my  hero:  let  the  gleam  of  thy  fleel  be  near 
to  OfCan.  Let  our  hands  join  in  flaughter.  Gaul! 
doft  thou  not  behold  that  rock?  Its  gray  fide  dimly 
gleams  to  the  flars.  If  the  foe  fliall  prevail,  let  our 
back  be  tovs'^ards  the  rock.  Then  fhall  they  fear  to 
approach  our  fpears:  for  death  is  in  our  hands." 

I  llruck  thrice  my  echoing  fhield.  The  flarting  foe 
arofe.  We  ruflied  on  in  the  found  of  our  arms.  Their 
crowded  fieps  fly  over  the  heath;  for  they  thought 
that  the  mighty  Fingai  came;  and  tlie  flrength  of  their 
arms  withered  away.  The  found  of  their  flight  was 
like  that  of  flame,  when  it  rufhes  tlircugh  the  blafted 
groves.  It  was  then  the  fpear  of  Gaul  flew  in  its 
firength:  it  was  then  his  fword  arofe.  Crem.or  fell, 
and  mighty  Leth.  Dunthormo  ftruggled  in  his  blood. 
The  Heel  rufhed  through  Crotha's  fide,  as  bent,  he 
rofc  on  his  fpear;  the  black  flream  poured  from  the 
wound,  and  hifled  on  the  half-extinguifhed  oak.  Cath- 
min  faw  the  Heps  of  ijie  hero  behind  him,  and  afcend- 
ed  a  blafled  tree;  but  the  fpear  pierced  him  from  be- 
hind. Shrieking,  panting,  he  fell;  mofs  and  withered 
branches  purfue  his  fall,  and  fbrew  the  blue  arms  of 
Gaul. 

Such  were  thy  deeds,  fon  of  Morni,  in  the  firfl  of 
thy  battles.  Nor  fiept  the  fword  by  thy  fide,  thou  laft 
of  Flngal's  race!  Ofhan  rufhed  forward  in  his  flrength, 
and  the  people  fell  befoi'e  him;  as  the  grafs  by  the  ftaif* 
of  the  boy,  when  he  whiflles  along  the  field,  and  the 
gray  beard  of  the  thifile  falls.  But  careiefs  the  youth 
moves  on ;  his  fteps  are  towards  the  defert. 

Gray  morning  rofe  around  us;  the  winding  flreams 
are  brij^jht  along  the  heath.  The  foe  gathered  on  a  hiU; 
and  d-e  rage  of  Lathn;on  rofe.     He  bent  the  red  eve 
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CI  his  wrath:  he  is  filent  in  his  rifing  grief.  He  often 
ftruck  his  bofly  Ihield;  and  his  fteps  are  unequal  oa 
the  heath.  I  faw  the  diflant  darknei's  of  the  hero,  and 
I  fpcke  to  Morni's  fon. 

**  Car-borne  *  chief  of  Strumon,  cfoll  thou  behold  the 
foe?  They  gather  on  the  hill  in  their  wrath.  Let  our 
lleps  be  towards  the  kingf.  He  Ihail  arife  in  his 
llrength,  and  the  hoft  of  Lathmon  vaniih.  Our  fame 
is  around  us,  warrior,  the  eyes  of  the  aged  J  will  re- 
joice. But  let  us  fly,  fon  of  Morni,  Lathmon  defcends 
the  hill."  "  Then  let  our  fteps  be  flow,"  replied  the 
fair-haired  Gaul ;  "  Icfl  the  foe  fay,  with  a  fmile,  Bs- 
hcld  the  ^warriors  of  night ,  they  are  like  gbojls^  terrible  in 
darknefsy  but  they  melt  n-vjay  before  the  beam  of  the  eajl. 
Offian,  take  the  Ihield  of  Gormar  who  fell  beneath  thy 
fpear,  that  the  aged  heroes  may  rejoice,  when  they  Ihall 
behold  tJie  adiions  of  their  ions." 

Such  were  our  words  on  the  plain,  wlien  Sulm.at!i  ]] 
came  to  car-bonie  Lathmcn:  Sulmath,  chief  of  Dutha, 
at  the  dark-roiiing  ftream  of  Duvranna  ^.  "  Why  dofl 
thou  not  rufh,  fon  of  Nuath,  with  a  thoufand  of  thy 
heroes?  Why  doft  thou  not  defccnd  with  thy  hoft,  be- 
fore the  M  arriors  fly?  then*  blue  arms  are  beamir.f(  to  the 
rifing  light,  and  their  fteps  are  before  us  on  the  heath/' 

"  Son  of  the  feeble  hand,'*  faid  Lathmon,  "  fhall  my 
hoft  defcend?  I'hey  are  but  tM'O,  fon  of  Dutha,  and 
fiiall  a  thoufand  lift  their  fteel?  Nuath  would  mourr, 
in  his  hall,  for  the  depai-ture  of  his  fame.  His  eyes 
woxild  turn  from  Lathmon,  when  the  tread  of  his  fctt 
approached.  Go  thou  to  the  heroes,  chief  of  Dutha, 
for  I  behold  the  ftatcly  fteps  of  Ofiian.  His  fame  is 
worthy  of  my  fteel;  let  liim  fight  with  Latlimon." 

*  Car-borne  is  a  tTtle  of  honour  beRotiert,  by  OfTiari,  indifcrir.iiaately  en  everf 
hero  :  as  every  chief,  in  his  time,  kept  a  chariot  or  litter  by  way  of  Xtate. 

t  i'ingal.  %  Fingil  and  Morni. 

II  Suif-mhath,  *  a  man  of  good  eye-fight.' 

5  Dtibh-'jhr.-.nna,  '  dark-mountain-itream.'  "What  river  •«'«nt  by  this  name,  itt 
the  days  of  Offian,  is  not  ealtlv  afcv-rtaincd,  at  this  diflance  of  time.  A  river  ia 
Scotland,  whicii  fulls  into  the  iea  at  Banff,  ftill  retains  the  name  of  Puvran.  Jf 
this  is  meant  by  Offian,  in  this  palTaRe,  Lathmon  m-.ift  have  been  a  prince  ofthe  ' 
Piaiih  nation,  or  thole  Caledouiaus  who  iuhabiied  of  old  the  Cilterii  coitt  oC  . 
ScoUaad.  .    ^        . 
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The  noble  Sulmath  came.  I  rejoiced  in  the  words 
of  the  king.  I  railed  the  (hicld  on  my  arm;  and  Gaul 
placed  in  my  hand  the  fword  of  Morni.  We  returned 
to  the  murmuring  flream;  Lathmon  came  in  his 
flrength.  His  dark  hofl  rolled,  like  the  clouds,  behind 
him:  but  the  fon  of  Nuath  was  briglit  in  his  fleel. 

"  Son  of  Fingal,"  faid  the  hero,  "  thy  fame  has 
grown  on  our  fall.  How  many  lie  there  of  my  people 
by  thy  hand,  thou  king  of  men !  Lift  now  thy  fpear 
againfi  Lathmon;  and  lay  the  fon  of  Nuath  lew.  Lay 
him  low  among  his  people,  or  thou  thyfelf  muft  fall. 
It  (hall  never  be  told  in  my  halls  that  my  warriors  fell 
in  my  prtTence;  that  they  fell  in  the  prcfence  of  Lath- 
mon when  his  fword  relied  by  his  fide:  the  blue  eyes 
of  Cutha  *  would  roil  in  tears,  and  her  fteps  be  lonely 
in  the  vales  of  Dunlathmon." 

**  Neither  Ihall  it  be  told,"  I  replied,  "  that  the  fon 
of  Fingal  fled.  Were  his  fteps  covered  with  darknefs, 
yet  M'ould  not  Offian  fly;  his  foul  would  meet  him  and 
fay.  Does  the  bard  of  Selma  fear  the  foe?  No:  he  dots 
not  fear  the  foe.     His  joy  is  in  the  midft  of  battle.'* 

Lathmon  came  on  with  his  fpear  and  pierced  the 
fhield  cf  OiTian.  I  felt  the  cold  fteel  rt  my  fide;  and 
drew  the  Iword  of  Morni:  I  cut  the  fpear  in  twain; 
the  bright  point  fell  glittering  on  the  ground.  The  fon 
of  Nuath  burnt  in  his  wrath,  and  lifted  high  his  found- 
ing fhicld.  His  dark  eyes  rolled  above  it,  as  bending 
forward,  it  fhone  like  a  gate  of  brafs.  But  Oflian's 
fpear  pierced  the  brightnels  of  its  bofies,  and  funk  in  a 
tree  that  rcfe  behind.  The  Ihield  hung  on  the  quiver- 
ing lance!  but  Lathmon  ft  ill  advanced.  Gaul  forefaw 
the  fall  of  the  chief,  and  flretched  his  buckler  before 
my  fword;  when  it  defcended,  in  a  ftream  of  light, 
over  the  king  of  Dunlathmon. 

Lathmon  beheld  the  fon  of  Morni,  and  the  tear  ftart- 
ed  from  his  eye.  He  threw  the  fword  of  his  fathers  on 
the  ground,  and  fpoke  the  words  of  the  valiant.  "  Why 
fhould  Lathmon  fight  againft  the  firft  of  mortal  men?' 
Yu'jr  fouls  are  beams  from  heaven;  your  fvrords  tl^i^ 
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flames  of  death.  Who  can  eqiial  the  renown  of  the 
heroes,  whofe  aiflions  are  fo  great  in  ycuth?  O  that  yf. 
were  in  the  halls  of  Nuath,  in  the  green  dwelling  of 
Lathmon!  then  would  my  father  fay,  that  his  fon  did 
not  yield  to  the  feeble.  But  who  comes,  a  mighty 
itream,  along  the  echoing  heath?  the  little  hiils  are 
troubled  before  him,  and  a  thonfand  fpirits  are  on  the 
beams  of  his  fteel;  the  fpirits  *  cf  thofe  who  are  to  fall 
by  the  arm  of  the  king  of  refounding  iVlorven.  Happy 
p-rt  then,  O  Fingal,  thy  fons  Ihall  fight  thy  battles; 
they  go  forth  before  thee:  and  they  return  with  tlie 
fleps  of  renown."  < 

Fingal  came,  in  his  mildnefs,  rejoicing  in  fecret  over 
the  adlions  of  his  fon.  Morni's  face  brightened  wit^i 
gladnefs,  and  his  aged  eyes  looked  faintly  through  the 
tears  of  joy.  We  came  to  the  halls  of  Selma,  and  fat 
round  the  fcafl  of  fhells.  The  maids  of  the  fong  came 
into  our  preience,  and  the  mildly  blufliing  Everallin. 
Her  dark  hair  fpread  on  her  neck  of  fnow,  her  eyes 
rolled  in  fecret  on  Offian;  fhe  touched  the  harp  of 
mufic,  and  we  blefled  the  daughter  of  Branno. 

Fingal  rofe  in  his  place,  and  fpoke  to  Dunlathmon's 
battling  king.  The  fword  cf  Trenmor  trembled  by 
his  ficle,  as  he  lifted  up  his  mighty  arm,  *'  Son  of 
IS'uath,"  he  faid,  "  why  doft  thou  fearch  for  fame  in 
IMorven?  We  are  not  of  tJic  race  of  tlie  feeble;  ncr  do 
our  fwords  gleam  over  the  weak.  When  did  wc  come 
to  Dunlathmon,  with  the  found  of  war?  Fingal  does 
not  delight  in  battle,  though  his  arm  is  flrong.  My 
renown  groM'S  on  the  fall  of  the  haughty.  The  light- 
ning of  my  fteel  pours  on  the  proud  in  arms.  The 
battle  comes:  and  the  tombs  of  the  valiant  rife;  the 
tombs  of  my  people  rife,  O  my  fathers !  and  1  at  lall 
muft  remain  alone.  But  I  will  remain  renowned,  and 
the  departure  of  my  foul  Ihall  be  one  ftream  of  hght. 
Lathmon!  retire  to  thy  place.  Turn  thy  battles  to 
other  lands.  The  race  of  Morven  are  renowned,  and 
their  foes  are  the  fons  of  the  unhappy." 

n  OfPian's  time,  f,h?.t  each  perfor.  had  hi-;  affending  fpirjf 
:n  jiit  Oiii  oi-iijicii  aic  tiark  ai.u  uni'uUsiiieti.'i  y. 
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THK  ARGUMENT. 
Gaul,  the  f.m  of  Morni,  attended  Lat'.imon  intu  his  own  countrj-,  after  hir  heinfi 
.     drfcatcd  ill  Morven,  as  rcl;itcd  in  the  prcceJ  ing  poem.    He  was  kindly  entertain- 
ed by  Nuath  the  father  of  Latbmpn,  and  fell  in  love  with  his  dauphler  Oithoua. 
TUe  lady  was  no  lefs  enamoured  of  Gaul,  tr.d  a  day  was  fixed  for  theu  mitrria?e. 
In  the  mean  time,  Kingal,  preparing  for  an  cxpediti  ii  ',!■*■  v.     tfthc  . 

Britons,  fent  for  Gaul.    He  t.beyfd,  and  went;  but  >i  .hr  to 

OJthona  to  return,  if  he  furvived  the  war,  by  a  certair  1      .,  .n  vw:b 

«)Mii^  to  attend  his  father  Nuath  in  his  wars,  and  O;  ;  ;    '.e  ;it 

Duulathmon,  the  feat  of  the  family.  Dunrommath.  1  .■'  :  -'  !.  i  :  fi.J.  to 
kc  one  of  the  Orkneys,  takir>;;advaiitage  of  the  abfence  oi  he-  trier.u-;,  Li.ne  and 
carried  off,  by  force,  Oithoua,  who  had  formerly  rejcfted  his  love,  into  Troma- 
tti-m,  a  dsfert  illand,  where  he  cnncealert  her  in  a  cave. 
Gael  returned  on  the  day  appointed;  heard  of  the  rape,  and  failed  to  Tromathon, 
to  revenge  hirafelf  on  Duiirummath.  When  he  landed,  he  found  Oithonadif- 
cnofolate,  and  refolved  not  to  furvive  the  h.fs  of  her  honour.  She  told  him  tl.e 
ftory  of  her  misfortunes,  and  (he  fcarce  ended,  when  Dunromtr.ath  with  his  fol- 
lowers, appeared  at  the  further  end  of  the  ifland.  Gaul  prepared  to  attack  him, 
nwmioending  to  Oithona  to  retire,  till  the  battle  was  over.  She  feemingly  o- 
bcyed;  but  flie  fecrctly  armed  herfclf,  rulhed  into  the  thickett  of  the  battle,  and 
■was mortally  wounded-  Gavl  purluing the  flying eieaiy,  found  her  juft  expir. 
in^on  the  field;  he  mourned  over  her,  raifed  her  tomb,  and  returned  to  Mor- 
Tcn.  Thus  is  the  ftory  handed  down  by  tradition ;  nor  is  it  given  with  any  ma- 
terial difference  in  the  poem,  which  opeus  with  Gaul's  return  to  Dunlathmon, 
after  the  rape  of  Oithona. 

"TNARKNESS  dwells  around  Dunlathmon,  though  the 
-^^  moon  fhews  half  her  face  on  the  hill.  The  daugh- 
ter of  night  turns  her  eyes  away;  for  fhe  beholds  the 
grief  that  is  coming.  The  fon  of  Morni  is  on  the  plain ; 
but  there  is  no  found  in  the  hall.  No  long  ftreaming 
beam  of  light  comes  trembling  through  the  gloom. 
The  voice  of  Oithona  *  is  not  heard  amidft  the  noife 
of  the  fcrean-iS  of  Duvranna.  "  Whither  art  thou  gone  in 
thy  beauty,  dark-h-iired  daugliter  of  Nuath?  Lathmori 
is  in  the  field  of  the  valiant,  but  thou  didft  promife  to 
remain  in  the  hall;  thou  didfi  promife  to  remain  in  the 
hall  till  the  fon  of  Morni  returned.  Till  he  returned 
from  Strumcn,  to  the  maid  of  his  love.  The  tear  was 
on  thy  cheek  at  his  departure:  the  figh  rofe  in  ferret 
ill  thy  breaft.     But  thou  doft  not  come  to  meet  him, 
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with,  fongs,  with  the  lightly-trerabiing  found  of  the 
harp." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Gaul,  when  he  came  to 
Dunlatlimon's  towers.  The  gates  were  open  and  dark. 
The  winds  were  bhiftering  in  the  hall.  The  trees 
ftrewed  the  threfhold  with  leaves;  and  the  murmur  of 
night  was  abroad.  Sad  and  fdent,  at  a  rock,  the  Ion  of 
Morni  fat:  his  foul  trembled  for  the  maid;  but  he 
knew  not  whither  to  turn  his  courfe.  The  fon  *  of 
Leth  flood  at  a  diftance,  and  heard  the  winds  in  his 
bufhy  hair.  But  he  did  not  raife  his  voice,  for  he  faw 
the  forrow  of  Gaul. 

Sleep  defcended  on  the  heroes.  The  vifions  of 
night  arofe.  Oithona  flood  in  a  dream,  before  the 
eyes  of  Morni's  fon.  Her  dark  hair  was  loofe  and  dif- 
ordered:  her  lovely  eye  rolled  in  tears.  Blood  ftalned 
her  fno-w^-  arm.  The  robe  half  hid  the  wound  of  her 
Ijreafl.  She  flood  over  the  chief,  and  her  voice  was 
heard. 

*^  Sleeps  the  fon  of  Morni,  he  that  w^s  lovely  In  the 
eyes  of  Oithona?  Sleeps  Gaul  at  th.e  diftant  rock,  and 
the  daughter  of  lISTuath  lov.'?  The  fea  rolls  roimd  the 
dark  ifle  of  Tromathon;  I  fit  in  my  tears  in  the  cave. 
Nor  do  I  fit  alone,  O  Gaul,  the  dark  chief  of  Cuthal  is 
there.  He  is  there  in  the  rage  of  his  love.  And  what 
can  Oithona  do?" 

A  rougher  blafl  rufhed  through  the  oak.  The  dream 
of  night  departed.  Gaul  took  his  afpen  fpear;  he 
flood  in  the  rage  of  wrath.  Often  did  his  eyes  turn  to 
the  eall,  and  accufe  the  lagging  light.  At  length  the 
morning  came  forth.  The  hero  lifted  up  the  fail.  The 
winds  came  ruflling  from  the  hill;  and  he  bounded  on 
the  waves  of  the  deep.  On  the  third  day  arofe  Tro- 
mathon f,  like  a  blue  fhleld  in  the  midft  of  the  lea. 
The  white  wave  roared  agalnft  its  rocks;  fad  Oithtna 
fat  on  the  coaft.     She  looked  on  the  rolling  %vatcrs, 

*  Morlo,  the  fon  of  I.cth,  is  one  of  Fingal'r.  moft  famoii?  heroes.    He  and  three 
•thcr  t;icn  attended  Gaul  on  his  expcditior.  to  TroiiialJicii. 
I  Trom-tbon,  '  heavy  or  deep  foundii;!;  wave." 
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and  her  tears  defcend.  But  when  (he  faw  Gaul  in  his 
arms,  flie  ftarted  and  turned  her  eyes  away.  Her  love- 
ly cheek  is  bent  and  red ;  her  white  arm  trembles  by 
her  fide.  Thrice  (he  Itrove  to  fly  from  his  prefence; 
but  her  fteps  failed  her  as  fhe  went. 

**  Daughter  of  Nuath,"  faid  the  hero,  "  why  doft 
thou  fly  from  Gaul  ?  Do  my  eyes  fend  forth  the  flame 
of  death?  or  darkens  hatred  in  my  foul?  Thou  art  to 
me  the  beam  of  the  eaft,  rifmg  in  a  land  unknown.  But 
thou  covcreit  thy  face  with  fadnefs,  daughter  of  high 
Dunlathmon!  Is  the  foe  of  Oitliona  near?  My  foul 
burns  to  m.eet  him  in  battle.  The  fword  trembles  on 
the  fide  of  Gaul,  and  longs  to  glitter  in  his  hand.  Speak, 
daughter  of  Nuath,  doft  chou  not  behold  my  tears?" 

"  Car-borne  chief  of  Strumon,"  replied  the  fighing 
maid,  "  why  comefl  thou  over  the  dark-blue  wave  to 
Nuath's  mournful  daughter?  Why  did  I  not  pafs  away 
in  fecret,  hke  the  flower  of  the  rock,  that  lifts  its  fair 
head  unfeen,  and  ftrews  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blaft  ? 
•  Why  didfl  thou  come,  O  Gaul,  to  hear  my  departing 
figh?  I  pafs  away  in  my  youth;  and  my  name  ihail 
not  be  heard.  Or  it  will  be  heard  with  forrow,  and 
tlie  tears  of  Nuath  flaall  fall.  Thou  wilt  be  fad,  fon  of 
Morni,  for  the  fallen  fame  of  Oithona.  But  Ihe  Ihall 
fleep  in  the  narrow  tomb,  far  from  the  voice  of  the 
mourner.  Why  didft  thou  come,  chief  of  Strumon,  to 
the  fea-beat  rocks  of  Tromathon?" 

*'  I  came  to  meet  thy  foes,  daughter  of  car-bonie 
Nuath !  the  death  of  Cuthal's  chief  darkens  before  me ; 
or  Morni's  fon  fhall  fall.  Oithona!  when  Gaul  is  low, 
raife  my  tomb  on  that  oozy  rock;  and  vhen  the  dark- 
bounding  fhip  fhall  pafs,  call  the  fons  of  the  lea;  call 
them  and  give  this  fword,  that  they  may  carry  it  to 
Morni's  hall,  that  the  gray -haired  hero  may  ceafe  to 
look  towards  the  defert  for  the  return  of  liis  fon." 

"  And  fliall  the  daughter  of  Nuath  live?"  flie  replied 
with  a  burfting  ligh.  "  Shall  I  Uve  in  Tromathon,  and 
the  fon  of  Morni  low?  My  heart  is  not  of  that  rock; 
Bor  my  foul  cai^elefs  as  that  fea,  whieh  lifts  its  biu;j 
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waves  to  every  wind,  and  rolls  beneath  the  florm.  The 
blaft  which  fhall  lay  tliee  low,  fliall  fpread  the  branches 
of  Oithona  on  earth.  We  Ihall  witlier  together,  fon  of 
car-borne  Morni !  The  narrow  houfe  is  pleafant  to  me, 
and  the  gray  ftone  of  the  dead:  for  never  more  will  I 
leave  thy  rocks,  fea-furrounded  Tromathon!  Night* 
came  on  with  her  clouds,  after  the  departure  of  Lath- 
mon,  when  he  went  to  the  wars  of  his  fathers,  to  the 
mofs-covered  rock  of  Duthormoth;  night  came  on, 
and  I  fat  in  the  hall,  at  the  beam  of  the  oak.  The 
wind  was  abroad  in  the  trees.  I  heard  the  found  of 
arms.  Joy  rofe  in  my  face;  for  I  thought  of  thy  re- 
turn. It  was  the  chief  of  Cuthal,  the  red-haired  ftrength 
of  Dunrommath.,  His  eyes  rolled  in  fire:  the  blood  of 
my  people  was  on  his  fword.  They  who  defended 
Oithona  fell  by  the  gloomy  chief.  What  could  I  do? 
My  arm  v/as  weak;  it  could  not  lift  the  fpear.  He 
took  me  in  my  grief,  amidft  my  tears  he  raifed  the  fall. 
He  feared  the  returning  ftrength  of  Lathmon,  the  bro- 
ther of  unhappy  Oithona.  But  behold,  he  comes  with 
Lis  people!  the  dark  wave  is  divided  before  hhn! 
Whither  wilt  thou  turn  thy  fteps,  fon  of  Morni?  Many 
are  the  warriors  of  Dunrommath! 

"  My  fteps  never  turned  from  battle,"  replied  the 
hero  as  he  unfiieathed  his  fword;  "  and  Ihall  I  begin  to 
fear,  Oithona,  when  tliy  foes  are  near?  Go  to  thy  cave, 
daughter  of  Nuath,  till  our  battle  ceafe.  Son  of  Leth, 
bring  the  bows  of  our  fathers;  and  the  founding  quiver 
of  Morni,  Let  our  three  warriors  bend  the  yew. 
Ourfelves  will  lift  the  fpear.  They  are  an  hoft  on  the 
rock;  but  our  fouls  are  ftrong.'^ 

The  daughter  of  Nuath  went  to  the  cave:  a  troubltd 
joy  rofe  on  her  m.ind,  like  the  red  path  of  the  lightning 
on  a  ftormy  cloud.  Her  foul  was  refolved,  and  the  tear 
was  dried  from  lier  waldly-looking  eye.  Dunrommath 
fiowly  approached;  for  he  faw  the  fon  of  Morni.  Con- 
tempt contracted  his  face,  a  frnile  is  on  his  dark -brown 

*  Oithona  relates  how  flie  was  carried  away  by  Dynrommath. 
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cheek;  his  red  eye  rolled,  kalf-concealed,  beneath  his 
Ihaggy  brows. 

"  Whence  are  the  fons  of  the  fea?"  begun  the  gloomy 
chief.  "  Have  the  winds  driven  you  to  the  rocks  of 
Tromathon?  Or  come  you  in  fearch  of  the  M'hite-hand- 
ed  daugliter  of  Nuath?  The  fons  of  the  unhappy,  ye 
feeble  men,  come  to  the  hand  of  Dunrommath.  His 
eye  fpares  not  the  M^eak,  and  he  delights  in  the  blood 
of  ftrangei's.  Oithona  is  a  beam  of  light,  and  the  chief 
of  Cuthal  enjoys  it  in  fecret:  wouldit  thou  come  on  its 
lovelinefs,  like  a  cloud,  fon  of  the  feeble  hand?  Thou 
mayeft  come,  but  Ihalt  thou  return  to  the  halls  of  thy 
fathers  r 

*'  Dofl  thou  not  know  me,"  fald  Gaul,  "  red-haired 
chief  of  Cuthal?  Thy  feet  were  fwift  on  the  heath,  in 
the  battle  of  car-borne  Lathraon:  when  the  fword  of 
Morni's  fon  purfued  his  hofl  in  jNIorven's  woody  land. 
Dunrommath!  thy  words  are  mighty,  for  thy  warriors 
gather  behind  thee.  But  do  I  fear  them,  fon  of  pride  ? 
I  am  not  of  the  race  of  the  feeble." 

Gaul  advanced  in  his  arms;  Dunrommath  fhrunk 
behind  his  people.  But  the  fpear  of  Gaul  pierced  the 
gloomy  chief,  and  his  fword  lopped  oil  his  head,  as  it 
bended  in  death.  The  fon  of  Morni  (hook  it  thrice  by 
the  lock;  the  warriors  of  Dunrommath  fled.  The 
."irrows  of  IMorven  purfued  them:  ten  fell  on  the  mofiy 
rocks.  The  reft  lift  the  founding  fail,  and  bound  on 
the  echoing  deep.  Gaul  advanced  towards  the  cave  of 
Oithona.  He  beheld  the  youth  leaning  agairiil  a  rock. 
An  arrow  had  pierced  his  tide:  and  his  eye  rolled  faint- 
ly beneath  his  helmet.  The  foul  of  Morni's  fon  is  fad, 
he  came  and  fpoke  the  words  of  peace. 

"  Can  the  hand  of  G:.ul  heal  thee,  youth  of  the 
mournful  brow?  I  have  fearched  for  tlie  herbs  of  the 
mountains;  I  have  gathered  them  on  the  fecret  banks 
of  their  ftreams.  My  hand  has  clofed  the  wound  of 
tl}e  valiant,  and  their  eyes  have  blelTed  the  fon  of  Mor- 
ni. Wiiere  dwelt  thy  fathers,  warrior;  Were  they  of 
the  fons  of  the  miehty?  Sadnefs  fliall  ccm-.^,  like  night 
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on  thy  native  itreams;  for  thou  art  fallen  in  thy 
youth." 

*'  My  fathers,"  replied  the  ftranger,  **  were  of  the 
race  of  the  mighty;  but  they  fhall  not  be  fad;  for  my 
fame  is  departed  like  morning  mift.  High  walls  rife 
on  the  banks  of  Duvranna;  and  fee  their  mofly  towers 
in  the  ftream;  a  rock  afcends  behind  them  with  its 
bending  firs.  Thou  mayelt  behold  it  far  diftant.  There 
my  brother  dwells.  He  Is  renowned  in  battle:  give 
him  this  glittering  helmet." 

The  hdmet  fell  from  the  hand  of  Gaul ;  for  It  v/as 
the  wounded  Oithona.  She  had  armed  herfelf  in  the 
cave,  and  came  in  fearch  of  death.  Her  heavy  eyes  are 
half-clofed;  the  blood  pours  from  her  fide.  "  Son  of 
Morni,"  fhe  faid,  *'  prepare  the  narrow  tomb.  Sleep 
comes,  like  a  cloud,  on  my  foul.  The  eyes  of  Oithona 
are  dim.  O  had  I  dwelt  at  Duvranna,  in  the  bright  beam 
of  my  fam.e !  then  had  my  years  come  on  with  joy;  and 
the  virgins  would  blefs  m.y  fteps.  But  I  fall  in  youth, 
fon  of  Morni,  and  my  father  ihall  blufh  in  his  hall." 

She  fell  pale  on  the  rock  of  Tromathon.  The 
mournful  hero  raifed  her  tomb.  He  came  to  Morven ; 
but  we  faw  the  darknefs  of  his  foul.  Ofliau  took  the 
harp  in  the  praife  of  Oithona.  The  brightnefs  of  the 
face  of  Gaul  returned.  But  his  figh  rofe,  at  times,  in 
the  midft  of  his  friends,  like  blafts  that  fhake  their 
unfrequent  wings,  after  the  ftormy  winds  are  laid. 


«^^^^^^^ 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

MaWina  the  daughter  of  Tofcar  is  overheard  by  OfTian  lamentinE  the  death  ot 
Ofcar  he>:  lover.  Oflian,  to  divert  her  grief,  relates  his  own  aftions  in  an  expedi- 
tion which  ha  undertook,  at  Fingal's  command,  to  aid  Crothar  the  petty  king 
of  Croma,  a  country  in  Ireland,  againll  Rothmar  who  invaded  his  dominions. 
The  ftory  is  delivered  down  thus,  in  tradition.  Crothar,  king  of  Croma,  being 
blindwithage,  and  his  fon  too  young  for  theheldj  Rotlimar  the  chief  of  Troinlo» 
refolved  to  avail  himfclf  of  the  opportunity  ofl'ered  of  annexing  the  dominions 
of  Crothar  to  his  own.  He  a!x:ordingly  marched  into  the  country  fubjedt  to 
Crothar,  but  which  he  held  of  Arth  or  Artho,  who  was  at  the  time,  fupreme 
king  of  Ireland. 

Crothar,  being,  on  account  of  his  age  and  blindnefs,  unfit  for  aftion,  lent  for  aid  to 
Fingal  king  of  Scotland ;  who  ordered  his  fon  Oflian  to  the  relief  of  Crothar. 
But  befoi-e  his  arrival,  Fovar-gormo,  the  fon  of  Crothar,  attacking  Rothmar,  wa» 
flain  himfelf,  and  his  forces  totally  defeated.  Oliian  renewed  the  war ;  came  t» 
battle,  killed  Rothmar,  and  routed  his  army.  Croma  being  thuSdelivered  of  it* 
,  Oifian  returned  to  Scotland. 


"  Tt  was  the  voice  of  my  love!  few  are  his  vifits  to 
the  dreams  of  Malvina!  Open  your  airy  halls,  ye 
fathers  of  mighty  Tofcar.  Unfold  the  gates  of  your 
clouds;  the  fteps  of  Malvina's  departure  are  near.  I 
Lave  heard  a  voice  in  my  dream.  I  feel  the  fluttering 
of  my  foul.  Why  didft  thou  come,  O  blaft,  from  the 
dark-rolling  of  the  lake?  Thy  ruflling  wing  was  in 
the  trees,  the  dream  of  Malvina  departed.  But  Ihe  be- 
held her  love,  when  his  robe  of  mill  flew  on  the  wind; 
the  beam  of  the  fun  was  on  his  jkirts,  they  glittered 
like  the  gold  of  the  Arranger.  It  was  the  voice  of  my 
love !  few  are  his  vifits  to  my  dreams ' 

**  But  thou  dwelleft  in  the  foul  of  Malvina,  fon  of 
mighty  Ofhan.  My  fighs  arife  with  the  beam  of  the 
eaft ;  my  tears  defcend  with  the  drops  of  night.  I  was 
a  lovely  tree,  in  thy  prefence,  Ofcar,  with  all  my  branch- 
es round  me;  but  thy  death  came  Uke  a  blaft  from  the 
defert,  and  laid  my  green  head  low;  the  fpring  returned 
with  its  fhowers,  l)ut  no  leaf  of  mine  arofe.  The  vir- 
gins faw  me  filent  in  the  hall,  and  they  touched  the 
harp  of  joy.  The  tear  was  on  the  cheek  of  Malvina  j 
H  a 
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the  virgins  beheld  me  in  my  grief.  WTiy  art  thou  fad, 
they  faid;  thou  firft  of  the  maids  of  Lutha?  Was  he 
lovely  as  the  beam  of  the  morning,  and  Itately  in  thy 
fight?" 

Pleafant  is  thy  fong  in  Ofiian's  ear,  daughter  of 
ftreamy  Lutha !  Thou  haft  heard  the  mufic  of  departed 
bards  in  the  dream  of  thy  reft,  when  flecp  fell  on  thine 
eyes,  at  the  murmur  of  Moruth*.  When  thou  didlt 
return  from  the  chafe,  in  the  day  of  the  fun,  thou  haft 
heard  the  mulic  of  the  bards,  and  thy  fong  is  lovely. 
It  is  lovely,  O  Malvina,  but  it  mehs  the  foul.  There 
is  a  joy  in  grief  when  peace  dwells  in  the  breaft  of  the 
fad.  But  forrow  waftts  the  mournful,  O  daughter  of 
Tofcar,  and  their  days  are  few.  They  fall  away,  like 
the  flower  on  which  the  fun  looks  in  his  ftrength  after 
the  mildew  has  palled  over  it,  and  its  head  is  hea\y  with 
the  drops  of  night.  Attend  to  the  tale  of  Oftian,  O 
maid;  he  remembers  the  days  of  his  youth. 

The  king  commanded;  I  raifed  my  fails,  and  ruflied 
into  the  bay  of  Croma:  into  Croma's  founding  bay  in 
lovely  Innis-fail'f.  High  on  the  coaft  arofe  the  towers 
of  Crothar,  king  of  fpears;  Crothar,  renowned  in  the 
battles  of  his  youth;  but  age  dwelt  then  around  the 
chief.  Rothmar  raifed  the  fword  againft  the  hero; 
and  the  wrath  of  Fingal  burned.  He  fent  Oflian  to 
meet  Rothmar  in  battle,  for  the  chief  of  Croma  was 
the  companion  of  his  youth.  I  fent  the  bard  before 
me  with  fongs;  I  came  into  the  hall  of  Crothar.  There 
fat  the  hero  amidft  the.  arms  of  his  fathers,  but  his  eyes 
had  failed.  His  gray  locks  waved  around  a  ftafT,  on 
wiiich  the  V/arricr  leaned.  He  hummed  the  fong  of 
other  times,  when  the  found  of  our  arms  reached  his 
ears.  Crothar  rofe,  ftretched  his  aged  hand,  and  blef- 
fed  the  fon  of  Fingal. 

"  OiTian,"  faid  the  hero,  "  the  ftrength  of  Crothar's 
armi  has  failed.  O  could  I  lift  the  fword,  as  on  the  day 
that  Fingal  fought  at  Strutha!  He  was  the  furft  oi' 
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mortal  men;  but  Crothar  had  alfo  his  fame.  The 
khig  of  Morven  pralfed  me,  and  he  placed  on  my  arm 
the  boITy  fliield  of  Calthar,  whom  the  hero  had  fiain  in 
var.  Doft  thou  not  behold  it  on  the  wall,  for  Cro- 
thar's  eyes  have  failed?  Is  thy  flr^ngth,  like  tliy  father's, 
Offian?  let  the  aged  feel  thine  arm." 

I  gave  my  arm  to  the  king;  he  feels  it  with  his  aged 
hands.  The  figh  rofe  in  his  breaft,  and  his  tears  de- 
fcended.  "  Thou  art  ftrong,  my  fon,"  he  faid,  "  but 
not  like  the  king  of  Morven.  But  who  is  like  that  he- 
ro among  the  mighty  in  war  ?  Let  the  feaft  of  my  halls 
be  fpread;  and  let  my  bards  raife  the  fong.  Great  19 
he  that  is  witliin  my  walls,  Tons  of  echoing  Cromaf" 
The  feaft  is  fpread.  The  harp  h  heard;  and  joy  is  in 
the  hall.  But  it  was  joy  covering  a  figh,  that  darkly 
dwelt  in  ever)'  breaft.  It  was  like  the  faint  beam  of 
the  m.oon,  fpread  on  a  cloud  in  heaven.  At  length  the 
muiic  ceafed,  and  the  aged  king  of  Croma  fpokej  he 
fpoke  without  a  tear,  but  the  figh  fwelled  in  the  midft 
of  his  voice. 

*'  Son  of  Fingal!  doft  thou  net  behold  the  darknefs 
of  Crothal's  hall  of  fhells?  My  foul  was  not  dark  at  the 
feaft,  when  my  people  lived.  I  rejoiced  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  ftrangers,  when  my  fon  ihone  in  the  hail- 
But,  Offian,  he  is  a  beam  that  is  departed,  and  left  no 
ftreak  of  lij,ht  behind.  He  is  fallen,  fon  of  Fingal,  in 
the  battles  of  his  father.  Rothmar,  the  chief  of  graffy 
Tronila,  heard  that  my  eyes  had  failed;  he  heard  that 
my  ann=  were  fixed  in  the  hall,  and  the  pride  of  his  foul 
arofe.  He  came  towards  Croma.;  my  people  fell  before 
him.  I  took  my  arms  in  the  hall;  but  what  could  fight- 
lefs  Crothar  do?  My  fteps  were  unequal;  my  grief  was 
gi-eat.  I  wilhed  for  the  days  that  were  paft.  Days! 
wherein  I  fought;  and  conquered  in  the  field  of  blood* 
My  fon  returned  from  the  cliafe;  the  fair-haired  Fovar< 
gormo'*.  He  had  not  lifted  his  fword  in  battle,  for 
hii  ann  was  young.     But  the  foul  of  the  youth  was 

*  Fwt'Lsr  sorrr,  '  the  ble';  poliit  of  fictl.' 
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great ;  the  fire  of  valour  burnt  In  his  eyes.  He  faw  the  • 
difordered  fteps  of  his  father,  and  his  figh  arofe.  "  King 
of  Croma,"  he  faid,  "  is  it  becaufe  thou  halt  no  fon? 
is  it  for  the  weaknefs  of  Fovar-gormo's  arm  that  thy 
iighs  arife  ?  I  begin,  my  father,  to  feel  the  flrength  of 
my  arm;  I  have  drawn  the  fword  of  my  youth;  and  I 
have  bent  the  bow.  Let  me  meet  this  Rothmar,  with 
the  youths  of  Croma:  let  me  meet  him,  O  my  father; 
for  I  feel  my  burning  foul." 

"  And  thou  fhalt  meet  him,"  I  faid,  "  fon  of  the 
fightlefs  Crothar!  But  let  others  advance  before  thee, 
that  I  may  hear  the  tread  of  thy  feet  at  thy  return; '  for 
my  eyes  behold  thee  not,  fair-haired  Fovar-gormo! 
He  went,  he  met  the  foe;  he  fell.  The  foe  advances 
towards  Croma.  He  who  Ilev/  my  fon  is  near,  with 
all  his  pointed  fpears." 

It  is  not  time  to  fill  the  (hell,  I  replied,  and  took 
my  fpear.  My  people  faw  the  fire  of  m.y  eyes,  and 
they  rofe  around.  Ail  night  we  Ih-ode  along  the  heath. 
Gray  morning  rofe  in  the  eaft.  A  green  narrow  vale 
appeared  before  us;  nor  did  it  want  its  blue  ftream. 
The  dark  hoft  of  Rothmar  are  on  its  banks,  with  all 
their  ghtterlng  arms.  We  fought  along  the  vale;  they 
fled;  Rothmar  funk  beneath  my  fword.  Day  had  not 
defcended  in  the  wefl  when  I  brought  his  arms  to 
Crothar.  The  aged  hero  felt  them  with  his  hands; 
and  joy  brightened  in  his  foul. 

The  people  gather  to  the  hall;  the  found  of  the  fhells 
is  heard.  Ten  harps  are  llrung;  five  bards  advance, 
and  fing  by  turns*,  the  praife  of  Offian;  they  poured 


is  Ibrt, 
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FIRST  LARD. 
yJIGIIT  is  (lull  and  dark.     The  clouds  reft  on  the  hills.     No  ftar  with  greca 
^  tiembliug  hcim:  uo  moon  luo^  from  Uie  &y.    I  Uc<tr  the  lliti  ia  itc  wooflj 
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foiih  their  burning  fouls,  and  the  harp  anfwered  to 
their  voice.  The  joy  of  Croma  was  great:  for  peace 
returned  to  the  land.  The  night  came  on  with  filence, 
and  the  morning  returned  with  joy.  No  foe  came  in 
darknefs,  with  his  ghttering  fpear.  The  joy  of  Croma 
was  great;  for  the  gloomy  Rothmar  was  fallen. 


but  I  hear  it  dillant  far.  The  ftream  of  the  valley  murmurs ;  but  its 
iullen  and  fad.  Krom  the  tree  at  the  grave  of  the  dead  the  long-howling  owl  is 
heard.  1  fee  a  dim  form  on  the  plain  >.  It  is  a  glioft  :  it  fades — it  flits.  Some  fu- 
nerp.l  fhall  pafs  this  way;  the  meteor  marks  the  piith. 

The  dillant  dog  is  howling  from  the  hut  of  the  hill.  The  ftaglies  on  the  moun- 
tain mofs:  the  hind  is  at  his  fide.  She  hears  the  wind  in  his  branchy  horn£.  bho 
Harts,  but  lies  again. 

The  roe  is  in  the  clift  of  the  rock ;  the  heath-cork's  head  is  beneath  his  wing. 
No  beail,  no  bird  is  abroad,  but  the  owl  und  the  howling  fox.  She  on  a  leatlefs 
tree :  he  in  a  cloud  on  the  hiil. 

Dark,  panting,  trembling,  fad,  the  traveller  has  loft  his  way.  Through  (hrubs, 
through  tliorns,  he  goes,  along  the  gurgling  rill.  He  fears  the  rock  and  the  fen. 
He  fears  the  ghoft  of  night.  The  old  tree  groans  to  the  blall ;  the  falling  b.  anch 
rcfcunds.  The  wind  drives  the  withered  burs,  clung  toi^ther,  along  the  grafs.  It 
is  the  light  tread  of  a  ghoft  !  He  trembles  amidft  the  niglit. 

Dark,  duiky,  hov  ling  is  night !  cloudy,  windy,  and  full  of  gUoAs !  The  dead  are 
abroad  !  uiy  friends,  receive  me  from  the  night. 

SECOND  BARD. 

THK  wind  is  up.    The  ftiower  defcends.    The  fpirit  of  the  mountain  fhrieks. 
Woods  fall  from  high.    Wiudo.vs  flap.     The  Klo^^  iiiK  river  roars.    'Ihe  traveller 
attempts  the  ford,    liark,  that  Jhriek !  he  dic' 
th*  hUl,  the  goat,  the  lowing  cow.    They  trei 
mouldering  bank. 

►  The  hunter  Harts  from  fleep,  in  his  lonely  hut ;  he  wakes  the  fire  decayed.  His 
wet  dogs  fmoke  around  him.  He  fills  the  chinks  with  heath.  Loud  roar  two 
mountain-Jlrerims  which  meet  belide  his  booth. 

Sad,  on  the  llde  of  a  hill,  the  wandering  ihepherd  fits.  The  tree  refounds  above 
him.    The  iiream  roars  down  the  rock.    He  waits  for  the  rifmg  moon  to  guide 

'Ghofts  tide  on  the  ftorm  to-night.  Sweet  is  their  voice  between  the  fqualls  of 
'W  iud.    Their  fongs  are  of  other  wi  irlds. 


THIRD  BARD. 

The  v.'ind  itill  founds  between  the  hills;  and  v,-hlftles  through  the  graf^  of  the 
mck.  The  firs  fall  from  their  place.  The  turfy  hut  is  torn.  The  .  louds,  divided, 
fly  over  the  Iky,  and  (hew  the  burning  ftars.  The  meteor,  token  of  death  !  flics 
fparkling  through  U-e  i'.loom.  It  relts  on  the  hill.  I  fee  the  withered  fern,  the 
dirk-browed  rock,  the  fallen  oak.  Who  is  that  in  tis  Ihroud  beneath  the  tree,  by 
the  Rrcam  t 

The  waves  dark-tumble  on  the  lake,  and  lafli  its  rocky  fldes.  The  boat  is  brim- 
ful ill  the  cove ;  the  oairs  on  the  rocking  tide.  A  u.aid  lits  fad  befide  the  rotk,  and 
eves  the  rolling  llream.  Her  lover  promifed  to  come.  .She  faw  his  boat,  when 
yet  it  was  light,  on  the  lake.  Is  this  his  broken  beat  ou  the  Ihore  >.  Are  thefe  his 
groans  on  the  wind? 

liark  !  the  hail  rattles  aroi'nd.  The  flaky  fnow  (".efcends.  The  tops  of  the  hills 
are  white.  The  Itorray  winds  abate.  Various  is  the  night  aud  cold  j  receive  me, 
piy  fiiendsj  ftom  nig.'it. 
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I  ralfed  my  voice  for  Fovaf-gormo,  when  they  laid 
the  chief  in  earth.  The  aged  Crothar  was  there,  but 
his  figh  was  not  heard.  He  fearched  for  the  wound  of 
his  fon,  and  found  it  in  his  breaft.  Joy  rofe  in  the  face 
of  the  aged.     He  came  and  fpoke  to  Oiuan. 

"  King  of  fpears!"  he  faid,  "  my  fou  has  not  fallen 
without  his  fame.  The  young  warrior  did .  not  fly ; 
but  met  death  as  he  went  forward  in  his  ftrength. 
Happy  are  they  who  die  in  youtli,  when  their  renown 

FOURTH  BARD. 

NIGHT  is  ralm  and  fair;  blue,  flarri',  fettled  is  night.  The  winds,  with  the 
rloiicis  are  Roue.  They  link  behind  the  hill.  The  moon  is  up-ou  the  mountain: 
Trees  glitter :  Itreams  Ihine  on  the  rock.  Bright  rolls  the  fettled  lake ;  bright  the 
Itream  of  the  vale. 

I  fee  the  trees  overturned :  the  Ihocks  of  corn  on  the  plain.  The  wakeful  hind 
rebuilds  the  fhocks,  and  whiftles  on  the  diftant  field. 

Calm,  fctt'.f.l,  tiir  ii  ni.-^ht!  Who  come.i  from  the  place  of  the  dead?  That  form 
with  tl.i-  i  .^  arms  and  dark-brown  hair  !  It  is  the  daughter  of  the 

chief  of  •  lately  fell!  Come,  let  us  view  thee,  O  maid!  thou 

that  ha?  iieroes!  The  blaft  drives  the  phantom  away  ;  white, 

without  i        ,    ...  hill. 

Their.  .__    .     _  _ x.mift,  flowly,  over  the  narrow  vale.    It  rifcs  on  the 

hill,  and  j  ji.u  i  ts  heaii  to  heaven.  Night  is  fettled,  calm,  blue,  ftarry,  bright  with 
the  moon.    Receive  me  not,  my  friends,  for  lovely  is  the  night ! 

FIFTH  BAUD. 

Night  is  calm,  but  dreary.    The  moon  is  in  a  cloud  In  the  weft.    Slow  moves 

that  pale  beam  along  t.'ie  Ihaded  hill.    The  diltant  wavo  is  heard.    The  torrent 

in  irtniirs  on  tiic  T' ck.    The  cock  is  heard  from  the  booth.    More  than  half  the 

:■-      ■  li  ;    .-.      :  ;.'  ^      f_-..!'.'ej  groping  in  the  glouin,  rekindles  the  fettled  fire. 

'.     .       '■    -.        -  approaches,  and  calls  hi.  boii.ading  (It'gs,     He  afccnds 

.■      i.  .:    :   .  :  ..u-?.y.    A  blaft  removes  the  duud.     He  l;es  the  Harry 

:..  .1  i.f  the  iiiRht  is  to  pafs.     He  nods  by  the  moffv  rock. 

::.      :,.     .  .  ;■  in  the  wood!   A  low  murmur  in  the  vaie!   It  is  the 

rr.i/hty  ar.'nv  o:  'he  d:afl  returning  from  the  air. 

The  moon  refts  behind  the  hill.  The  beam  is  ftill  on  that  lofty  rock.  Long 
£rc  the  fliadows  of  the  trees.  Now  it  is  dark  over  all.  Night  is  dreary,  filuifj 
and  dark;  receive  me,  my  friends,  from  night. 

THE  CHIEF. 

let  cloud":  reft  on  the  hills :  fpirits  fly  and  travellers  fear.  Let  the  wiods  .jf  tie 
woods  arife,  the  founding  Storms  defcc'ud.  Roar  ftreanis,  and  windoxvs  flap,  ami 
green  winged  meteors  fly ;  rife  the  pale  moon  from  behind  her  hills,  or  inclofc  her 
head  in  clouds;  night  is  alike  to  me,  blue,  flormy  or  gloomy  the  fey.  Night  flies 
before  the  beam  v/hen  it  is  poured  on  the  hill.  The  young  day  returns  frofli  his 
clouds,  but  we  return  no  more. 

Where  are  our  chiefs  of  old?  Where  our  kings  of  mighty  name?  The  fields  of 
their  battles  are  filent.  Scarce  their  inoffy  tombs  remain.  We  (hall  alio  be  forgot. 
This  loftv  hc.ufe  fhall  fall.  Our  fons  (hall  not  behold  the  ruins  in  grafs.  They 
{hall  afk  of  the  a^ed,  "Where  flood  the  v.  alls  of  our  fathers  >" 

Raife  the  fong,  and  ftrike  the  harp  !  fend  round  the  JhelLs  of  joy.  Sufpend  a 
hundred  tapers  on.  high.  Youths  and  tnsids  begin  the  dance.  Let  fome  gray  bard 
be  near  me  to  tell  the  deeds  of  other  times ;  of  kings  renowned  in  our  land,  of 
chiefs  we  behold  no  more.  Thus  let  the  night  paCs,  until  nujrning  Ihall  appear  ia 
our  halls.  Then  let  the  bow  be  at  hand,  the  dogs,  the  youths  of  th*  thafe.  W* 
fliall  ivfcerd  tue  h'i\  with  (»av,  r.cU  awake  tkeaeer. 
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is  heard !  The  feeble  will  not  behold  them  in  tlie  liall ; 
or  fmile  at  their  trembling  hands.  Their  memor)'  fhall 
be  honoured  in  the  fong;  the  young  tear  of  the  virgin 
falls.  But  the  aged  wither  away,  by  degrees,  and  the 
fame  of  their  youth  begins  to  be  forgot.  They  fall  in 
fecret;  the  figh  of  their  fon  is  not  heard.  Joy  is  around 
their  tomb;  and  the  Hone  of  their  fame  is  placed  with- 
out a  tear.  Happy  are  they  who  die  in  youth,  when 
their  renown  is  around  them!" 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
FJncalj  in  l»5  vo\-age  to  Lochlin,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Starno  the  father 
of  Agandecca,  touched  at  Berrathoii,  an  ifiand  of  Scandinavia,  where  he  wa« 
kindly  entertained  by  Larthmor  the  p^tty  king  of  the  place,  who  was  a  vaffa!  of 
the  fupreme  kings  of  Lochliu.  The  hofpitality  of  Larthmor  Rained  him  Fingal'a 
iricndftiip,  which  that  hero  manifeited,  after  the  imprifonmint  of  Larthmor 
by  his  own  fon;  by  fending  Offian  and  Tofcar,  the  father  of  Malvina,  fo  often 
mentioned,  to  refcueLartiimor,  and  to  punifli  the  unnatural  behaviour  of  UthaU 
Uthal  was  handfome»  and  much  adnnrc.l  by  th-;  iuiici.  .N'hia-thoma  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  Ti  ,•:  -  '.  love  and  fled 

with  hiiTi.    He  proved  i  c  is  not  men- 

tioned, gaining  his  affei'ti  ■  -fland  near  the 

coaft  of  Berrathon.    .Sh  ■  with  Tofcar, 

landing  on  Berrathon,  dei'  :  .i.ai  in  a  Angle 

combat.  Nina-thoma,  whrfc  'nve  no;  all  tJie  b^i  ti.h.:viu',:r  if  Uthal  could  e- 
rafe,  hearing  of  his  death,  died  of  gr>ef.  In  the  mean  time  Larthmor  is  reftored, 
and  OITiau  and  Tofcar  returned  in  trhimph  to  Fingal.  The  prefent  poemiopens 
witli  an  elcCT  on  the  death  of  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar,  and  clofes  with 
the  prefages  of  the  poet's  death. 

T>  END  thy  blue  courfe,  O  ftream,  round  the  narrow 
plain  of  Lr.tlia  *.  Let  the  green  v.^oods  hartg  over 
it  froiTi  their  mountains:  and  the  iun  look  on  it  at  noon. 
The  thiflle  is  there  on  its  rock,  and  fliakes  its  beard  to 
the  wind.  The  flower  hangs  its  heavy  head,  waving, 
at  times,  to  the  gale.  "  Why  doll  thou  awake  me,  O 
gale?"  it  feems  to  fay;  "  I  am  covered  with  the  drops 
of  heaven.  The  time  of  my  fading  is  near,  and  the 
blaft  that  fhall  fcattcr  my  leaves.  To-morrow  Ihall  the 
traveller  come,  he  that  faw  me  in  my  beauty  fhall 
come:  his  eyes  will  fearch  the  field,  but  they  will  not 
find  me!  fo  fliall  they  fearch  in  vain  for  the  voice  of 
Cona,  after  it  has  failed  in  the  field.  The  hunter  fhall 
come  forth  in  the  morning,  and  the  voice  of  my  harp 
jfliall  not  be  heard.  "  Where  is  the  fon  of  car -borne 
Fingal?"  The  tear  will  be  on  his  cheek.  Then  come 
thou,  O  Malvina  f,    with  all  thy  mufic,  come;   lay 

*  Lutha,  '  fwift  dream.' 

+  Mal-nihina,  '  foft  or  lovely  brov^r.'    Mh  in  the  Galic  language  has  the  fame 
found  with  V  in  Eugiiih. 
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Ofllan  In  the  plain  of  Lutha:  let  his  tomb  rife  in  the 
lovely  field. 

ISIalvina!  where  art  thou  with  thy  fongs:  with  the 
foft  found  of  thy  fleps  ?  Son  *  of  Alpin,  art  thou  near  ? 
where  is  the  daughter  of  Tofcar?  *'  I  pafled,  O  fon  of 
Fingal,  by  Tarlutha's  mofly  walls.  The  fmoke  of  the 
hall  was  ceafed:  fiience  was  among  the  trees  of  the  hill. 
The  voice  of  the  chafe  was  over.  I  faw  the  daughters 
of  the  bow.  I  aiked  about  Malvina,  but  they  anfwered 
not.  They  turned  their  faces  away:  thin  darknefs 
covered  their  beauty.  They  were  like  liars  on  a  rainy 
hill,  by  night,  each  looking  faintly  through  her  mill.'* 

Pk-afant  f  be  thy  reft,  O  lovely  beam !  foon  halt  thou 
fet  on  our  hills !  The  fteps  of  thy  departure  were  {late- 
ly, like  the  moon  on  the  blue  trembling  wave.  But 
thou  hall  left  us  in  darknefs,  firll  of  the  maids  of  Lutha! 
We  fit,  at  the  rock,  and  there  is  no  voice;  no  light 
but  the  meteor  of  fire?  Soon  haft  thou  fet,  Malvina, 
daughter  of  generous  Tofcar?  But  thou  rifeft  like  the 
beam  of  the  eaft,  among  the  fpirits  of  thy  friends, 
where  they  fit  in  their  Itormy  halls,  the  chambers  of 
the  thunder.  A  cloud  hovers  over  Cona:  its  blue  cur- 
ling fides  are  high.  The  winds  are  beneath  it,  with 
their  wings;  within  it  is  the  dwelling  of  %  Fingal. 
There  the  hero  fits  in  darknefs ;  his  airy  fpear  is  in  his 
hand.  His  Ihield  half-covered  with  clouds,  is  like  the 
darkened  moon;  when  one  half  ftill  remains  in  the 
wave,  and  the  other  looks  fickly  on  the  field. 

His  friends  fit  around  the  king,  on  mJft;  and  hear 
the  fongs  of  Ullin:  he  ftrikes  the  half-viewlefs  harp; 
and  raifcs  the  feeble  voice.  The  leffer  heroes,  with  a 
thoufand  meteors,  fight  the  airy  hall.    Malvina  rifes,  in 

*  Tradition  has  not  handed  down  the  name  of  this  fon  of  Alpin.  His  father  was 
cne  of  Fingal 's  prindi>3l  bards,  and  he  appears  himfeif  to  have  had  apoetical  genius. 

t  Offian  fpeaks.  He  calls  Alalvina  a  beam  of  light,  and  conUnues  the  meUplior 
throughout  the  ^ragraph. 

t  The  defcription  of  this  ideal  palace  of  Fingal  is  very  poetical,  and  agreeable  to 
the  notions  of  thofe  times,  c<n»cerning  the  ftate  of  the  dcceafed,  v.-ho  were  fuppofcd 
to  purfue,  after  death,  the  pleafures  and  employments  of  their  former  life.  The 
fitiiation  of  Oilian's  heroes,  in  their  feparate  ftate,  if  not  entirely  happy,  is  more 
agreeable,  than  the  noUons  of  Uie  ancient  Greeks  coatcruiug  iheii  departed  terces. 
$cc  lioai.  OdyfT.  1.  II, 
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the  midfl;  a  blufh  is  on  her  cheek.  She  beholds  the 
unknown  faces  of  her  fathers,  and  turns  afide  her 
humid  eyes.  "  Art  thou  come  fo  foon,"  faid  Fingal, 
*'  daughter  of  generous  Tofoar?  Sadnels  dwells  in  the 
halls  of  Lutha.  My  aged  fon  *  is  fad.  I  hear  the; 
breeze  of  Cona,  that  was  wont  to  lift  thy  heavy  locks. 
It  comes  to  the  hall,  but  thou  art  not  there;  its  voice 
is  mournful  among  the  arms  of  thy  fathers.  Go  with 
thy  ruftiing  wing,  O  breeze!  and  figh  on  Malvina's 
tomb.  It  rifes  yonder  beneath  the  rock,  at  the  blue 
llream  of  Lutha.  The  maids  f  are  departed  to  their 
place;  and  thou  alone,  O  breeze!  mourneft  there." 

But  who  comes  from  the  dulky  weft,  fupported  on  a 
cloud?  A  fmile  is  on  his  gray  watry  face;  his  locks  of 
mift  fly  on  the  wind:  he  bends  forward  on  his  airy  fpear: 
it  is  thy  father,  Malvina !  "  Why  Hiineft  thou  fo  foon 
on  our  clouds,"  he  fays,  *'  O  lovely  light  of  Lutha? 
But  thou  wert  fad,  my  daughter,  for  thy  friends  v/cre 
palled  away.  The  fons  of  little  men  :}:  were  in  the  hall ; 
and  none  remained  of  the  heroes,  but  Oflian,  king  of 
fpears." 

And  doll  thou  remember,  OiTian,  car-borne  Tofcar  [j, 
fon  of  Conloch?  The  battles  of  our  youth  were  many; 
our  fwords  went  together  to  the  field.  They  faw  us 
coming  like  two  falling  rocks;  and  the  fons  of  the 
Granger  fled.  *'  There  com'e  the  warriors  of  Cona," 
they  faid;  "  their  fteps  are  in  the  paths  of  the  vanqulfh- 
ed."  Draw  near,  fon  of  Alpin,  to  the  fong  of  the  aged. 
The  acStions  of  other  times  are  in  my  foul:  my  memo- 
ry beams  on  the  days  that  are  paft.  On  the  da)'^  of  the 
mighty  Tofcar,  w^hen  our  path  was  in  the  deep.  Draw 


both  on  account  c^f  her  love 

jd  the  heroes  whore  aflions 
i  entirely  filent  concerning 
,  ,f  I'ingal  and  all  his  heroes ; 
mod,  chat  the  actions  of  their 
_  lowued  Fingj.li=i!is. 
,  ,s  alfo  father  to  the  lady,  ■»  hofs 

unfortunate  death  is  related  in  tl:e  iait  epifudi;  cf  the  fecund  book  of  Fir^giil. 
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near,  fon  of  Alpin,  to  the  laft  found  of  the  voice  of 
Cona. 

The  king  of  Morven  commanded,  and  I  raifcd  my 
fails  to  the  wind.  Tofcar  chief  of  Lutha  ftood  at  my 
fide,  as  I  rofe  on  the  dark  blue  wave.  Our  courfe  was 
to  fea-furrounded  Berrathon  *,  the  Ifle  of  many  ftorms. 
There  dwelt,  with  his  locks  of  age,  tlie  ftately  ftrength 
of  Larthmor.  Larthmor  who  fpread  the  feaft  of  fhells 
to  Comhal's  mighty  fon,  when  he  went  to  Starno's 
halls,  in  the  days  of  Agandecca.  But  when  the  chief 
was  old,  the  pride  of  his  fon  arofe,  the  pride  of  fair- 
haired  Uthal,  the  love  of  a  thoufand  maids.  He  bound 
the  aged  Larthmor,  and  dwelt  in  his  founding  halls. 

Long  pined  the  king  in  his  cave,  befide  his  rolling 
fea.  Morning  did  not  come  to  his  dv.'elling;  nor  the 
burning  oak  by  night.  But  the  wind  of  ocean  was 
there,  and  the  parting  beam  of  the  moon.  The  red 
ftar  looked  on  the  king,  when  it  trembled  on  the  weft- 
ern  wave.  Snitho  came  to  Selma's  hall;  Snitho,  com- 
panion of  Larthmor's  youth.  He  told  of  the  king  of 
Berrathon:  the  wrath  of  Fingal  rofe.  Thrice  he  af- 
fumed  the  fpear,  refolved  to  ftretch  his  hand  to  Uthal. 
But  the  memory'  f  of  his  adlions  rofe  before  the  king, 
and  he  fent  his  fon  and  Tofcar.  Our  joy  was  great  on 
the  rolling  fea;  and  we  often  half-unilieathed  our 
fwords.  For  never  before  had  we  fought  alone,  in  the 
battles  of  the  fpear. 

Night  came  down  on  the  ocean;  the  winds  depart- 
ed on  their  wings.  Cold  and  pale  is  the  moon.  The 
red  ftars  lift  their  heads.  Our  courfe  is  How  along  the 
coaft  of  Berrathon;  the  white  waves  tumble  en  the 
rocks.  *'  What  voice  is  that,"  faid  Tofcar,  "  which 
comes  between  the  founds  of  the  waves?  It  is  foft  but 
mournful,  like  the  voice  of  departed  bards.     But  I  be- 

♦  A  promontory-  in  the  midft  of  waves. 

t  Tbf  meaning  of  the  poet  U,  t^.at  Fiugal  remer 
aonfequenily  woul.!  not  fully  them  by  engaging  ii 
uas  f  J  far  nis  inferiar  in  valuur  and  power. 

Vol.  IL  I 
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hold  the  maid  *,  flie  Rts  on  the  rock  alone.  Her  head 
bends  on  her  arm  of  fnow:  her  dark  hair  is  in  the  wind. 
Hear,  fon  of  Fingal,  her  fong,  It  is  fmooth  as  the  glid- 
ing waters  of  Lavath."  We  came  to  the  filent  bay, 
and  heard  the  nnaid  of  night. 

**  How  long  will  ye  roll  around  me,  blue-tumbling 
waters  of  ocean  ?  My  dwelling  was  not  always  in  caves, 
nor  beneath  the  whiilling  tree.  The  feall  was  fpread 
in  Torthoma's  hall ;  my  father  delighted  in  my  voice. 
The  youths  beheld  me  in  the  fteps  of  my  lovelinefs, 
and  they  blefied  the  dark-haired  Nina-thoma.  It  was 
then  thou  dldft  come,  O  Uthal!  like  the  fun  of  hea- 
ven. The  fouls  of  the  virgins  are  thine,  fon  of  gene- 
rous Larthmor!  But  why  dolt  thou  leave  me  alone  in 
the  midll  of  roaring  waters  ?  Was  my  foul  dark  with 
thy  death?  Did  my  white  hand  lift  the  fword?  Why 
then  hail  thou  left  me  alone,  king  of  high  Finthor- 
ino?  f " 

The  tear  ftarted  from  my  eye  vi'hen  I  heard  the 
voice  of  the  maid.  I  Hood  before  her  in  m.y  arms,  and 
fpoke  the  vrords  of  peace.  **  Lovely  dweller  of  the 
cave,  v/hat  figh  is  in  that  breaft?  Shall  Ofiian  lift  his 
fword  in  thy  prefence,  the  deitrutftion  of  thy  foes? 
Daughter  of  Torthoma,  rife,  I  have  heard  the  words 
of  thy  grief.  The  race  of  Morven  are  around  thee, 
who  never  injured  the  weak.  Come  to  our  dark-bo- 
fomed  fhip,  thou  brighter  than  that  letting  moon.  Our 
courfe  is  to  the  rocky  Berrathcn,  to  the  echoing  walls 
of  Finthormo."  She  came  in  her  beauty,  fne  came 
with  all  her  lovely  fteps.  Silent  joy  brightened  in  her 
face,  as  when  the  fliadows  fly  from  the  field  of  ipring ; 
the  blue  ftream  is  rolling  in  brightnefs,  and  the  green 
bufh  bends  over  Its  courfe. 

The  morning  rofe  with  Its  beams.  We  came  to 
Rcthma's  bay.    A  boar  rulhed  from  the  v/oodj   my 


■*  Nina-thnma  the  daughter  of  Torthoma,  who  had  been  confined  :c  a  dtfert 
ifjand  by  her  lover  Utlial. 

t  Finthormo,  the  pa'.are  of  Uthal.  The  names  in  this  epifoue  r.re  not  of  a  Cel- 
tic origu:^ ;  vliicti  makes  it  probable  that  OUiitn  fuuaus  tiis  po«ai  oci  &  uue  &ory. 
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fpear  pierced  his  fide.  I  rejoiced  over  the  blood  *, 
and  forelaw  my  growing  fame.  But  now  the  found  of 
Uthal's  train  came  from  the  high  Finthormo;  they 
fpread  over  the  heath  to  the  chafe  of  the  boar.  Kim- 
felf  comes  flowly  on,  in  the  pride  of  his  ftrength.  He 
lifts  two  pointed  fpears.  On  his  fide  is  the  hero's 
fword.  Three  youths  carry  his  polifhed  bows:  the 
bounding  of  five  dogs  is  before  him.  His  warriors  move 
on,  at  a  diftance,  admiring  the  fxeps  of  the  king.  State- 
ly was  the  fon  of  Larthmor!  but  his  foul  was  dark. 
Dark  as  the  troubled  face  of  the  moon,  when  it  fore- 
tels  the  ftorms. 

W'e  rofe  on  the  heath  before  the  king ;  he  ftopt  in 
the  midft  of  his  courfe.  His  warriors  gathered  around, 
and  a  gray-haired  bard  advanced.  *'  Whence  are  the 
fons  of  the  ftrangers?"  begun  the  bard.  "  The  chil- 
dren of  the  unhappy  come  to  Bernithon;  to  the  fword 
of  cai--borne  Uthal.  He  fpreads  no  feafl  in  his  hall: 
the  blood  of  ftrangers  is  on  his  Itreams.  If  from  Sel- 
ma's  walls  ye  come,  fi"om  the  mofly  walls  of  Fingal, 
chufe  three  youths  to  go  to  your  king  to  tell  of  the  fall 
of  his  people.  Perhaps  the  hero  may  come  and  pour 
his  blood  on  Uthal's  fword;  fo  Ihall  the  fame  of  Fin- 
thormo arife,  like  the  growing  tree  of  the  vale." 

a  ]Njever  vv-ill  it  rife,  O  bard,"  I  faid  in  the  pride  of 
my  wrath.  **  He  would  fhrink  in  the  prefence  of  Fin* 
gal;  whofe  eyes  are  the  flames  of  death.  The  fon  of 
Comhal  comes,  and  the  kings  vanifh  in  his  prefence; 
they  are  rolled  together,  like  mift,  by  the  breath  of  his 
rage.  Shall  three  tell  to  Fingal,  that  his  people  fell? 
Yes!  they  may  tell  it,  bard!  but  his  people  fhall  fall 
with  fame." 

I  Hood  in  the  darknefs  of  my  ftrength:  Tofcar 
drew  his  fword  at  my  fide.  The  foe  came  on  like  a 
ftream:  the  mingled  found  of  death  arofe.     Man  took 

*  OITian  thought  that  his  killing  the  boar,  on  hi?  firft  landing  in  Berrathon,  was 
3  Kond  omen  of  his  future  fucccls  in  that  ifland.  Thu  prefent  Highlanders  look, 
with  H  degree  of  fuperftition,  upon  the  fuccefs  of  their  firlt  aftien,  aftir  they  have 
engaged  in  any  deiperate  unJertaiunt:. 

I    % 
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man,  fhield  met  ihleld;  fteel  mixed  ks  beams  with  fteeL 
Darts  hifs  through  air;  fpears  ring  on  mails;  and 
fwords  on  broken  bucklers  bound.  As  the  noife  of  an 
aged  grove  beneath  the  roaring  wind,  when  a  thoufand 
ghofts  break  the  trees  by  night,  luch  was  the  din  of 
arms.  But  Uthal  fell  beneath  my  fword;  and  the  fons 
of  Berrathon  fled.  It  was  then  I  faw  him  in  his  beau- 
ty, and  the  ^ear  hung  in  my  eye.  "  Thou  art  fallen  *, 
young  tree,"  I  faid,  "  with  all  thy  beauty  round  thee. 
Thou  art  fallen  on  thy  plains,  and  the  field  is  bare. 
The  winds  come  from  the  defert,  and  there  is  no  found 
in  thy  leaves !  Lovely  art  thou  in  death,  fon  of  car- 
borne  Larthmor." 

Nina-thoma  fat  on  the  fnore,  and  heard  the  found 
of  battle.  She  turned  her  red  eyes  on  Lethmal  the 
gray-haired  bard  of  Selma,  for  he  had  remained  on  the 
coaft  with  the  daughter  of  Torthoma.  "  Son  of  the 
times  of  old!"  flie  faid,  "  I  hear  the  noife  of  death. 
Thy  friends  have  met  with  Uthal,  and  the  chief  is  low ! 
O  that  I  had  remained  on  the  rock,  inclofed  with  the 
tumbling  waves!  Then  would  my  foul  be  fad,  but 
his  death  would  not  reach  m.y  ear.  Art  thou  fallen  on 
thy  heath,  O  fon  of  high  Finthormo !  thou  didfl  leave 
me  on  a  rock,  but  my  foul  was  full  of  thee.  Son  of 
high  Finthormo!  art  thou  fallen  on  thy  heath?" 

She  rofe  pale  in  her  tears,  and  faw  the  bloody  fhield 
of  Uthal;  file  faw  it  in  Oilian's  hand;  her  fteps  were 
diftra6led  on  the  heath.  She  flew;  fhe  found  him; 
ihe  fell.  Her  foul  came  forth  in  a  figh.  Her  hair  is 
fpread  on  his  face.  My  burfting  tears  defcend.  A 
tomb  arofe  on  the  unhappy,  and  my  fong  was  heard. 
*'  Refl:,  haplefs  children  of  youth!  at  the  noife  of  that 
mofly  ftream.  The  virgins  will  fee  your  tomb,  at  the 
chafe,  and  turn  away  their  weeping  eyes.     Your  fame 


*  To  mourn  over  the  fall  of  their  enemies  was  a  praftice  unh-erfa!  among  O.T.- 
.'5  heroes.  This  is  more  agreeable  to  humanity,  than  the  ihameful  infultinn  ol" 
e  dead,  fo  common  in  Homer,  and  after  him,  fervilely  copied  by  all  his  imi  ta- 
rs, the  huniaiie  Virgil  not  excepted,  who  have  been  more  fuctefsful  in  bor- 
wing  the  imperfefti,on5  of  that  great  poet,  tUan  in  their  imit?itious  of  his  beau- 
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will  be  in  the  fong;  the  voice  of  the  harp  will  be  heard 
in  your  praife.  The  daughters  of  Sehna  fiiall  hear  it; 
and  your  renowTi  fhall  be  in  ctiier  lands.  Reft,  children 
of  youth,  at  the  noife  of  the  moily  ftream." 

Two  days  we  remained  on  tlie  coaft.  The  heroes  of 
Berrathon  convened.  We  brought  Larthmor  to  his 
halls;  the  feaft  of  fhells  was  fpread.  The  joy  of  the 
aged  was  great;  he  looked  to  the  arms  of  his  fathers: 
the  arms  which  he  left  in  his  hail,  when  the  pride  of 
Uthal  arofe.  We  were  renowned  before  Larthmor, 
and  he  blefied  the  chiefs  of  Morven;  but  he  knew  not 
that  his  fon  was  low,  the  ftately  ftrength  of  UthaL 
They  had  told,  that  he  had  retired  to  the  woods,  with 
the  tears  of  grief;  they  had  told  it,  but  he  was  filent 
in  the  tomb  of  Rothma's  heath. 

On  the  fourth  day  we  raifed  our  fails  to  the  roar  o£ 
the  northern  wind.  Larthmor  came  to  the  coaft,  and 
his  bards  raifed  tlie  fong.  The  joy  of  the  king  was 
great,  he  looked  to  Rodima's  gloomy  heath;  he  faw 
the  tomb  of  his  fon;  and  the  memory  of  Uthal  rofe, 
**  Who  of  my  heroes,"  he  fa:d,  "  lies  there?  He  feems 
to  have  been  of  the  king  of  fpears.  Was  he  renowned 
in  my  haJIs,  before  the  pride  of  Uthal  rofe?  Ye  are  fi- 
lent. Ions  of  Berrathon,  is  the  king  of  heroes  low?  My 
heart  melts  for  thee,  O  Uthal !  though  thy  hand  was 
againft  tliy  fai.her!  O  that  I  had  remained  in  tiie  cavel 
that  my  fon  had  dwelt  in  Finthormo!  I  might  have 
lieard  the  tread  of  his  feet,  when  he  went  to  the  chafe 
of  the  boar.  1  might  have  heard  his  voice  on  the  blaft 
of  my  cave.  Then  would  my  foul  be  glad:  but  now 
darknefs  dwells  in  my  halls." 

Such  were  my  deeds,  fon  of  Alptn,  v.-hen  the  arm  of 
my  youth  was  ftrong;  fudi  w^re  *  the  actions  of  Tof- 
cai',  the  car-borne  fon  of  Conloch.  But  Tofcar  is  on 
his  flying  cloud;  and  lam  alone  at  Lutha:  my  voice 
is  like  the  laft  found  of  the  vvind,  when  it  forfakes  the 
woods.    But  Oflian  ihall  not  be  long  alone,  he  fees  tlxe 

*  OT.aa  .-f  :aks. 
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inift  that  Ihall  receive  his  ghoft.  He  beholds  the  mift 
that  fhall  form  his  robe,  when  he  appears  on  his  hills. 
The  fons  of  little  men  fhall  behold  me,  and  admire  the 
llature  of  the  chiefs  of  old.  They  fhall  creep  to  their 
caves,  and  look  to  the  fky  with  fear;  for  m,y  fteps  fhall 
be  in  the  clouds,  and  darknefs  fhall  roll  on  my  fide. 

Lead,  fon  of  Alpin,  lead  the  aged  to  his  woods.  The 
winds  begin  to  rife.  The  dark  wave  of  the  lake  re- 
founds.  Bends  there  not  a  tree  from  Mora  with  its 
branches  bare?  It  bends,  fon  of  Alpin,  in  the  ruftling 
blaft.  My  harp  hangs  on  a  blafled  branch.  The 
found  of  its  firings  is  mournful.  Does  the  wind  touch 
thee,  O  harp,  oris  it  forae  pafling  gholl?  It  is  the  hand 
of  Malvina!  but  bring  me  the  harp,  fon  of  Alpin; 
another  fong  fhall  arife.  My  foul  fhall  depart  in  the 
found;  my  fathers  fhall  hear  it  in  their  airy  hall.  Their 
dim  faces  fhall  hang,  with  joy,  from  their  clouds;  and 
their  hands  receive  their  fon.  The  aged  oak  bends 
over  the  ftream.  It  fighs  with  all  its  mofs.  The  wi- 
thered fern  whiftles  near,  and  mixes,  as  it  waves,  with 
Oflian's  hair. 

Strike  the  harp  and  raife  the  fong:  be  near  with  all 
your  wings,  ye  winds.  Bear  the  m-ournful  found  away 
to  Fingal's  airy  hall.  Bear  it  to  Fingal's  hall,  that  he 
may  hear  the  voice  of  his  fon;  the  voice  of  him  that 
praifcd  the  mighty. 

The  blaft  of  the  north  opens  thy  gates,  O  king,  and 
I  behold  thee  fitting  on  milt,  dimly  gleaming  in  all  thine 
arms.  Thy  form  now  is  not  the  tcrior  of  the  valiant: 
but  like  a  watry  cloud;  when  wa  fee  the  flars  behind 
it  with  their  weeping  eyes.  Thy  fhield  is  like  the  a- 
ged  mxoon:  thy  fword  a  vapour  half-kindled  with  fire: 
Dim  and  feeble  is  the  chief,  who  travelled  in  bri-ghtnefs 
before.    But  tliy  Iteps  *  are  on  the.  winds  of  the  defert, 


'f'  Thii  m«igii!ficentdefcription  of  the  power  of  Fingal  over  the  winds  and  ftormsf 
and  the  iinage  of  his  taking  the  fun,  anu  hiciinj;  hun  in  tlie  clouds,  do  not  c(jrrs- 
f;,oud  v.!lh  the  preceding  paragraph,  where  he  is  rcprefentcd  as  a  feeble  ghoft,  and 
iM  more  the  "  terror  of  th;  valiant;"  but  it  agrees  with  the  notion  of  the  tin.vs 
conteri'.:  ;  the  fouls  of  the  deceased,  who  it  wixi  fiippofcd  had  tt'.e  commUad  uf  tlie 
v«'i::u&  uad  icuria»j  bu;  in  tvmUt  were  nut  a  match  for  valiant  Sieu. 
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and  the  ftorms  darken  in  iliy  hand.  Thou  taktft 
tlie  fun  in  thy  wrath,  and  hidcfl  him  in  thy  clouds. 
The  fens  of  little  men  are  afraid;  and  a  thoufand 
fliowers  dcfcend.  But  when  thou  comeft  forth  in  thy 
mildnefs;  the  gale  of  the  morning  is  near  thy  courfe. 
The  fun  laughs  in  his  blue  fitlds;  and  tlie  gray  ftream 
winds  in  its  valley.  The  bufhcs  fliake  their  green  heads 
in  the  A^-ind.     The  roes  bound  towards  the  defert. 

But  there  is  a  murmur  in  the  heath!  the  Itormy 
winds  abate!  I  hear  the  voice  of  Fingal.  Long  has  it 
been  abfc-nt  from  mine  ear!  *'  Come,  Ollian,  come 
away,"  he  fays:  "  Fingal  has  received  his  fame.  We 
palFed  away,  like  flames  that  had  fhone  for  a  feafon, 
our  departure  was  in  renown.  Though  the  plains  of 
our  battles  are  dark  and  filent:  our  fame  is  in  the  four 
gray  Hones.  The  voice  of  Ofiian  has  been  heard;  and 
the  harp  was  flrung  in  Selm.a.  Come,  Oflian,  come 
away,"  he  fays,  "  and  fly  with  thy  fathers  on  clouds." 

And  come  1  will,  thou  king  of  men!  tlie  life  of  Ofii- 
an  fails.  I  begin  to  vanifli  on  Cona;  and  my  fleps  are 
not  feen  in  Seima.  Befide  the  itone  of  Mora  I  fhall  fall 
afleep.  The  winds  whifl;llng  in  my  gray  hair  Ihall  not 
waken  me.  Depart  on  thy  wings,  O  a^  ind:  thou  canll 
not  difturb  the  reft  of  the  bard.  The  night  is  long,  but 
his  eyes  are  heavy ;  depart,  thou  ruftlin'g  blaft. 

But  why  art  thou  fad,  fon  of  Fingal?  Why  grows 
the  cloud  of  thy  foul?  The  chiefs  of  other  times  are 
departed;  they  have  gone  without  their  fame.  The 
fons  of  future  years  fuall  pafs  away;  and  another  race 
arife.  The  people  arc  like  the  waves  of  ocean:  like  the 
leaves  of  woody  Morven,  they  pafs  aw^ay  in  the  ruftling 
blait,  and  other  leaves  lift  their  green  heads.  Did  thy 
beauty  lall,  O  Ryno  *?  Stood  the  Itrength  of  car-borne 


*  Ryno  the  fon  of  Finj»al,  who  was  killed  in  Ireland,  in  the  waragainft  Swaran 
(F»ng»l,  B.  v.;  was  rcn.arkaUe  for  the  beauty  of  ilspcifoii,  his fwif tnefs  and  great 
exploits.  Miuvsao,  the  daughter  of  Morr.i,  ami  liilcr  to  Gaul,  was  in  love  with 
Kyuo.    The  fcUowiug  is  her  Umcutatioa  over  her  lover. 
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Ofcar?  FIngal  lilmlelf  paffed  away;  and  the  halls  of 
his  fathers  forgot  his  fteps.  And  fhaJt  thou  remain, 
aged  bard!  when  the  mighty  have  failed?  But  my  fame 
fhall  remain,  and  grow  hke  the  oak  of  Morven;  which 
lifts  its  broad  head  to  the  florm,  and  rejoices  in  the 
courfe  of  the  wind. 

Our  dark  looks  told  that  he  was  low !  That  pale  the  hero  flew  on  clouds !  That 
in  the  grafs  of  Morven'a  hills,  his  feeble  voice  was  heard  in  wind ! 

And  is  the  dm  of  Finf^l  fallen,  on  Ullin's  moffy  plains?  Strong  was  the  arm  that 
conquered  him!  Ah  me!  I  am  alone. 

Alone  I  will  not  be,  ye  winds!  that  lift  my  dark-brown  hair.  My  fighs  will 
not  long  mix  with  yoi'.r  itreani ;  for  I  mult  deep  with  Ryno. 

1  fee  thee  not  with  beauty's  fteps  returning  from  the  chafe.  The  night  is  round 
Minvane's  love ;  and  lilence  dwells  with  Ryno. 

Where  are  thy  dogs,  and  where  thy  bow?  Thy  {hield  th^t  was  fo  ftrong?  Thy 
fword  like  heaven's  defcending  fire?  The  bloody  fpear  of  Ryno. 

1  fee  them  mixed  in  thy  fhip  -,  I  fee  them  ftained  with  blood.  No  arms  are  in 
thy  narrow  hall,  O  darkly-dwelling  Ryno ! 

AVhen  will  the  morning  come,  and  fay,  arife,  thou  king  of  fpears!  arife,  the 
hunters  are  abroad.    The  hinds  are  near  thee,  Ryno ! 

Away,  thou  fair-haired  morning,  away!  the  numbering  king  hears  thee  not! 
The  hinds  bound  over  his  narrow  tomb;  for  death  dwells  round  young  Ryno. 

But  I  will  tread  foftly,  my  king!  and  Ileal  to  the  bed  of  thy  repofe.  Minvane 
will  lie  in  ftlence,  near  her  numbering  Ryno. 

The  maids  fhall  feek  mc;  but  tliey  Hiall  not  find  me;  they  flia'l  follow  my  de- 
parture  with  fongs.  But  I  will  not  hear  you,  O  maids !  1  fleep  with  fair-haireii 
Ryno. 
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AN   EPIC    POEM. 

IN  EIGHT  BOOKS. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Calrbar,  the  Ton  of  Borbar-duthul,  lord  of  Atha  in  Connaught,  the  moft  potent 
chief  of  tbe  race  of  the  riroolg,  having  murdered,  at  Itmora  the  royal  pvOsev;, 
Cormac  the  fon  of  Artho,  tte  young  king  of  Ireland,  uftirped  the  throne.  Cor- 
mac  was  Uucklly  defccnded  from  Coiiar  the  fon  of  Trcnmor,  the  greal-gracd- 
fathcr  of  Ficgal,  king  of  thofe  Caledonians  who  inhabited  the  weftern  coatt  of 
Scotland.  Fiugal  relented  the  behaviour  of  Cairbar,  and  refolved  to  pafs  over  in- 
to Ireland,  with  aa  army,  to  re-ellablifti  the  royal  family  on  the  Irilh  throne. 
Early  inttlUgentc  of  his  deligns  coming  to  Cairbar,  he  aiTembled  feme  ot  his 
tribes  in  Ulltcr,  and  at  the  fame  time  ordered  his  brother  CaiUmor  to  tollow 
him  fi-eedilv  with  an  army,  from  Teniora.  Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs, 
M  .>itn  the  Caledonian  fleet  appeared  on  the  coaft  of  UUler. 

The  poem  opens  in  the  morning.  Cairbar  is  reprefented  as  retired  from  the  relt 
of  the  array,  when  one  of  his  fcouts  brought  him  news  of  the  landing  of  Fingal. 
He  affembles  a  council  of  hi.'!  chiefs.  Foldalh  the  chief  of  Moma  haughtily  de- 
fpifts  the  enemy ;  and  is  reprimanded  warmly  by  Malthos.  Cairbar,  after  hear- 
ius;  thtir debate, ciders  a  ieatt  to  be  prepared,  to  which,  by  his  bard  OUa,  he  in- 
vites Ofcar  the  fon  of  OKan;  refoUing  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  that  hero,  and  fo 
have  fonie  pretext  for  killiiic  him.  Ofcar  came  to  tiic  feaft ;  the  quarrel  happen- 
ed: the  followers  of  both  fought,  and  Cairbar  and  Ofcar  fell  by  mutual  wour.di. 
The  noife  of  the  battle  reached  Fingal's  armv.  The  king  came  on,  to  ihe  re- 
lief of  Ofcar,  and  the  Irifn  feli  back  to  the  army  of  Cathmur,  who  was  advanced 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  Lubar,  on  the  heath  of  Moi-lena.  Fingal,  alter  mourn- 
ing over  his  giandfon,  ordered  Ullin  the  chief  of  his  bards  to  tarry  his  body  to 
Morven,  to  be  there  intcrr-.d.  Night  tomiiig  on,  Althan,  the  fon  of  Conachar, 
relates  to  the  king  the  particulars  of  the  murder  of  Cormac.  FiUan,  the  fon  ct 
Fingal,  isfisnt  to  obfer\e  the  nictionsof  Cathmorby  night,  which  concludes  the 
aaion  uf  the  firft  ^?.y.  The  fcene  of  this  b  k  is  a  plain,  near  the  hill  ot  Moii, 
which  rofe  ou  the  borders  of  the  heath  of  Moi-lena,  in  Ulftcr. 

BOOK  I. 

nPHF.  blue  waves  of  UUin  roll  In  light.  The  green 
-*-  hills  are  covered  with  day.  Trees  Ihake  their  duf- 
ky  heads  in  the  breeze.  Gray  torrents  pour  their  noi- 
fy  ftreams.  Two  green  hills,  with  aged  oaks,  furround 
a  narrow  plain.  The  blue  courfe  of  a  ftream  is  there: 
ou  its  banks  Hood  Cairbai-  *  of  Atha.     His  fpcar  fup- 

*  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duth^.a,  was  defcor.dcd  linc^jlly  from  Larthnn  the 
chief  >>f  the  Firb'.lR,  the  frit  colony  v.  ho  fetiled  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland.  The 
C:-.cl  were  ir.  poiTiUioa  of  the  northern  ccalt  i>:  that  kingdom,  and  the  firit  mo- 
narch:, (if  Irtlai;!  were  of  their  race.  Hence  arofe  thof:;  differences  between  the 
tw.,  ii:.f;iiii,  uhich  tcrminatM,at  laft,  in  the  murder  of  Cormac,  and  the  ufurita- 
tioji  bf  Cairlir,  lord  of  Atha,  who  is  mentioned  in  this  place. 
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ports  the  king:  the  red  eyes  of  his  fear  are  fad.  Cor- 
mac  rifes  in  his  foul,  witli  all  his  ghaflly  wounds.  The 
gray  form  of  the  youth  appears  in  darknefs;  blood 
pours  from  his  airy  fides.  Cairbar  thrice  threw  his 
fpear  on  earth;  and  thrice  he  ftroked  his  beard.  His 
Iteps  are  fhort;  he  often  flops:  and  tofles  his  fmewy 
arms.  He  is  like  a  cloud  in  the  defert,  that  varies  its 
form  to  every  blail:  the  valleys  are  fad  around,  and 
fear,  by  turns,  the  fhower. 

The  king,  at  length,  reiiimed  his  foul,  and  took  his 
pointed  fpear.  He  turned  his  eyes  to  Moi-lena.  The 
fcouts  of  blue  ocean  came.  They  came  with  fteps  of 
fear,  and  often  looked  behind.  Cairbar  knew  that  the 
mighty  were  near,  and  called  his  gloomy  chiefs. 

The  founding  fteps  of  his  warriors  carae.  They  drew, 
at  once,  tlieir  fwords.  There  Morlath  *  flood  witli 
darkened  face.  Hidalla's  long  hair  fighs  in  wind.  Red- 
haired  Cormar  bends  on  his  fpear,  and  rolls  his  fide- 
long-looklng  eyes.  Wild  is  the  look  of  Malthos  from 
beneath  two  fhaggy  brows.  Foldath  flands,  like  an 
oozy  rock,  that  covers  its  dark  fides  with  foam.  His 
fpear  is  like  Slimora's  fir,  that  meets  the  wind  of  hea- 
ven. His  fliield  is  marked  with  the  flrokes  of  battle ; 
and  his  red  eye  defpifes  danger.  Thefe  and  a  thoufand 
other  chiefs  furrounded  car-borne  Cairbar,  vv'hen  the 
fcout  of  ocean  came.  Mor-annal  from  flreamy  Moi-le- 
na. His  eyes  hang  forward  from  his  face,  his  lips  are 
trembling,  pale. 

"  Do  the  chiefs  of  Erin  fland,"  he  fald,  "  filent  as 
the  grove  of  evening  ?  Stand  they,  like  a  filent  wood, 
and  Fingal  on  the  coall?  Fingal,  the  terrible  in  battle, 
the  king  of  flreamy  Morven!"  *'  Hafl  thou  feen  the 
vrarrior?"  faid  Cairbar  with  a  figh.  "  Are  his  heroes 
many  on  the  coafl?  Lifts  he  the  fpear  of  battle?  Or 

*  Mor-lath,  «  great  in  the  day  of  battle.'  Hidalla,  »  mildly  looking  hero.'  Cor- 
mar, '  expert  at  fea.'    Malth-os,  '  now  to  fycik..'    Foldath,  '  Renerous.' 

Foldath,  who  is  here  ftrongly  marked,  makes  a  great  figure  in  the  fequel  of  the 
poem.  His  fierce,  uncomplying  character  is  fultained  throughout.  He  feems,  from 
a  palTage  in  the  fecond  book,  to  have  been  Cairbar's  t;reateft  con  (ident,  and  to  have 
had  a  principal  hand  in  the  confpiracy  againft  Cormac  king  of  Ireland.  Uis  tribe 
was  one  of  the  molt  confidcrable  of  the  race  of  the  Firbolg. 
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comes  the  king  in  peace?"  "  In  peace  he  comes  not, 
Cairbar.  I  have  feen  his  forward  ipear  *.  It  is  a  me- 
teor of  death;  the  blood  of  thoufands  is  on  its  fteel. 
He  came  tirjft  to  the  fhore,  ftrong  in  the  gray  hair  of 
age.  Full  rofc  his  fmewy  limbs,  as  he  ftrode  in  his 
might.  That  fword  is  by  his  fide  which  gives  no  fe- 
cond  f  wound.  His  fhield  is  terrible,  like  the  bloody 
moon  afcending  through  a  ftorm.  Then  came  Ofiian, 
king  of  longs;  and  Morni's  ion,  tlie  firft  of  men.  Con- 
nal  leaps  forv\'ard  on  his  fpear.  Dermit  fpreads  his 
dark  brown  locks.  Fillan  bends  his  bow,  the  young 
hunter  of  llreamy  Moruth.  But  who  is  that  before 
them,  like  the  dreadful  courfe  of  a  ftream?  It  is  the 
fon  of  Oflian,  bright  between  his  locks.  His  long  hair 
falls  on  his  back.  His  dark  brows  are  half-inclofed  in 
fteel.  His  fword  hangs  ioofe  on  his  fide.  His  fpear 
glitters  as  he  moves.  I  fled  from  his  terrible  eyes, 
king  of  high  Temora." 

"  Then  fly,  thou  feeble  man,"  faid  Foldath  in  gloo- 
my VkTath.  "  Fly  to  the  gray  ftreams  of  thy  land,  fon 
of  the  little  foul!  Have  not  I  feen  that  Okar?  I  beheld 
the  chief  in  war.  He  is  of  the  mighty  in  danger;  but 
there  are  others  who  lift  the  fpear.  Erin  has  many  fons 
as  brave,  king  of  Temora  of  Groves  1  Let  Foldath 
meet  him  in  the  ftrength  of  his  courfe,  and  ftop  this 
mighty  ftream.  My  fpear  is  covered  with  the  blood  of 
tlie  valiant;  miy  fhield  is  like  the  wall  of  Tura." 

"  Shall  Foldath:}:  alone  meet  the  foe?"  replied  the 
dark-browed  Malthos.  "  Are  they  not  numerous  on 
our  coaft,  like  the  waters  of  many  ftreams?  Are  not 

*  Mor-annal  here  alludes  to  the  particular  appearance  of  Fingal's  fpear.  If  a 
wan,  uijor.  his  firit  landing  in  a  ftrange  cour.ti-y,  kept  t!ie  point  of  his  fpear  for- 
ward, it  dsauted,  in  thofertays,  that  he  camj  in'a  hollile  manner,  and  accordingly 
he  v.a:>  treated  as  an  enemy;  if  he  ^ept  the  puint  behind  him,  it  w:u>a  toJcen  of 
fnendfhip,  and  he  was  immediately  invited  to  the  feaft,  according  to  the  hofpita- 

t  This  was  the  famous  fword  of  Pingal,  made  by  Luno,  a  fmith  of  Lochlin,  and 
aftir  him  poeticaUy-ptlled  the  fon  of  Luuo:  it  is  laid  of  this  fword,  that  it  killed 
a  man  at  every  ftroke :  and  that  f  ingal  never  ufed  it  bat  in  times  of  the  -greateit 
danger. 

t  'I'he  cppofitc  charafters  of  Foldath  and  Malthos  arc  ftrongly  marked  in  fubfe- 
qiient  ^rarts  of  Che  poem.  They  appear  always  in  oppolilion.  The  feuds  between 
their  fKmiiies,  wUitb  were  tJxc  fuurcc  of  ttgir  Uatted  to  one  another,  arc  mention. 
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thefe  the  chiefs  who  vanquifhed  Swaran,  when  the  fons 
of  El  hi  fled?  And  fhall  Foldath  meet  then-  braveft  he- 
roes ?  Foldath  of  the  heart  of  pride !  take  the  ftrength 
of  the  people;  and  let  Maithos  come.  My  fword  is  red 
with  {laughter,  but  wlio  has  heard  my  words  ?  * " 

"  Sons  of  green  Erin,"  faid  Hidalla  f ,  "  let  not  Fin- 
gal  hear  your  words.  The  foe  might  rejoice,  and  his 
arm  be  Ilrong  in  the  land.  Ye  are  brave,  O  warriors! 
and  like  the  ftorms  of  the  defert;  they  meet  the  rocks 
without  fear,  and  overturn  tlie  woods.  But  let  us  move 
in  our  ftrength,  flow  as  a  gathered  cloud.  Then  fliall 
the  mighty  tremble;  the  fpear  fhall  fall  from  the  hand 
of  the  valiant.  We  fee  the  cloud  of  death,  they  will 
fay,  while  fliadows  fiy  over  their  face.  Fingal  will 
mourn  in  his  age,  and  fee  his  flying  fame.  The  fteps 
of  his  cliiefs  will  ceafe  in  Morven:  the  mofs  of  years 
fhall  grow  in  Selma." 

Cairbar  heard  their  words,  in  filence,  like  the  cloud 
of  a  fhower:  it  Hands  dark  on  Cromla,  till  the  lightning 
burfts  its  fides:  the  valley  gleams  with  red  light;  the 
fpirits  of  the  ftorm  rejoice.  So  flood  the  filent  king  of 
Temora;  at  length  his  words  are  heard. 

"  Spread  the  feaft  on  Moi-lena:  let  my  hundred 
bards  attend.  Thou  red-haired  Olla,  take  tJie  harp  of 
the  king.  Go  to  Of:ar,  chief  of  fwords,  and  bid  him 
to  ourfeaft.  To-day  we  feafl  and  hear  the  fong;  to- 
morrow break  the  fpears.  Tell  him  that  I  have  railed 
the  tomb  of  Cathol  J ;  that  bards  have  fung  to  his  ghofl. 
Tell  him  that  Cahbar  has  heard  his  fame  at  the  ftream 
of  refouiiding  Carun  j| .    Cathmor  §  is  not  here,  Borbar- 

*  Thit  is,  who  h?i3  heard  my  vaunting!  He  intended  the  exprefTion  as  a  rebuke 
to  the  felf-praife  of  Koldath. 

t  Hidalla  w-is  tht;  chief  ofCloiira,  a  fmall  diftrid  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  I.e. 
g  > .    The  beiu  ty  of  his  perfon,  his  eloquence,  and  genius  for  poetry,  are  afterwarus 

}  eati;ol  the  fon  of  Marnnnan,  or  Moran,  was  murdered  by  Cairbar  for  his  at- 
taciiia^iit  to  the  i..:nUy  of  Corn'.ac.  He  had  attended  Ofcar  to  tJie  war  of  Inis- 
thon:!,  w.iere  thty  i:i;ntraft.\l  ?.  f;reat  friendfiiip  for  one  another.  Ofcar  inimedi« 
atcly  after  the  death  of  Cathol,  hid  Tent  a  formal  challeuge  to  Cairbar,  which  he 
prudently  declined,  but  conceived  a  fecret  hatred  againtt  Ofcar,  and  had  before- 
hand contrived  to  kill  him  at  the  fca:l,  to  which  he  here  invites  him. 

II  He  alludes  to  the  battle  of  Ofcar  3t;.^inll  Caros,  king  of  fhips ;  who  is  fuppofed 
to  he  the  fame  with  Caraufius  the  ufurper. 

i  Cathaaer, « grwat  in  battle,*  the  iur.  of  Borbarwduthul,  and  brother  of  Cairbar 
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duthul's  generous  race.  He  is  not  here  with  his  thou- 
fands,  and  our  arms  are  weak.  Cathmor  is  a  ioe  to 
llrife  at  the  feaft;  his  ibul  is  bright  as  that  fun.  But 
Cairbar  fnall  fight  with  Ofcar,  chiefs  of  the  woody  Te- 
mora!  His  words  for  Cathol  were  many;  the  wrath 
of  Cairbar  burns.  He  fliall  fail  on  Moi-lena:  my  fame 
fliall  rife  in  blood." 

Their  faces  brightened  round  with  joy.  They  fpread 
over  Moi-lena.  Tl\e  fealt  of  fheils  is  prepared.  The 
fongs  of  bards  arife.  We  heard  *  the  voice  of  joy  on 
the  coaft;  we  thought  that  mighty  Cathmor  came. 
Cathmor  the  friend  of  ftrangers!  the  brother  of  red- 
haired  Cairbar.  Their  fouls  were  not  the  fame.  The 
light  of  heaven  was  in  the  bofom  of  Cathmor.  His 
towers  rofe  on  the  banks  cf  Atha:  feven  paths  led  to 
his  halls.     Seven  chiefs  flood  on  the  paths,  and  called 

kii\?  of  Ireland,  had,  before  the  iufurreftion  of  the  Firbolgr,  pafTed  over  into  Inir- 
huna,  fuppofed  to  be  a  part  of  South  Britain,  to  affift  Conmor  kinR  of  that  place 
•againft  his  enemies.  Cathmor  was  fucceisful  in  the  war,  but,  in  the  courle  of  it, 
Conitior  was  either  killed,  or  died  a  natural  death.  Cairbar,  upon  intelligence  of 
the  defigns  of  Fin^l  to  dethrone  him,  had  difpatched  a  meflenger  for  Cathmor, 
who  returned  into  Ireland  a  few  days  before  the  npeniug  of  the  poem. 

Cairbar  here  takes  advantage  of  his  brother's  ahitnce,  to  perpetrate  his  ungene- 
rous defigns  againil  Ofcar;  for  the  noble  fpirit  of  Cathmor,  had  he  been  prcfent, 
would  not  have  permiucd  the  laws  ot  Lliat  hofpitality,  for  which  he  v;as  fo  renown- 
ed himfelf,  to  be  violated.  The  orothers  form  a  contrail?  we  do  not  deteft  the  mean, 
iiout  of  Cairbar  more,  than  we  admire  the  aiCnterelled  and  generous  mind  of  Catb. 

*  Finpal's  army  heard  the  joy  that  was  in  Cairbar's  camp.  The  charafter  given 
cf  Cathmor  is  agreeable  to  the  tinica.  Some,  through  oltentation,  were  hofpitable; 
and  othtrs  fell  naturally  into  a  rjitom  handed  down  from  tJieir  anceltors.  But 
what  marks  (trongly  the  charaftcr  ol"  Cath:  uir,  is  his  averfion  to  praife;  for  he  is 
teprefc.itcd  to  dwell  in  a  wood  tu  a^-  i,^.  t"-  .  t-  •  '  s  f  his  suelts;  which  is  Itill  a 
hifjher  derree  of  generofity  then  t"v.'     •     .■  ■     ".er;  lor  the  poet  does  not 

fey,  bjl  the  good  man  might,  ?.t  rt^  :  .  i'.,  have  heard  with  plea- 

furt  th«  praifp  bcftowcd  onhim  by '.i  • -i:icd. 

Nj  nali  in  in  the  world  carried' 1.   :   .  ■   r  length  than  the  ancient 

Scots.     I*.  M-as  even  infamous,  for  n. .  r  condition,  to  have  the 

doorof  feishoufe  mutat  all,  ««left,  ■  ^  it,  •' the  Itranger  fliould 

com-  and  behold  his  contrafted  ff'.'  I.  -:»  were  poiTeffed  of  this 

iofpitabledifpofition  to  an  extravrc'  -         .ards,  perhaps  upon  a  fel- 

filh  account,  never  failed  to /ecomn  ^   logiums.    «  Cean-uia' na 

«Ja<',  or  the  point  to  which  ail  the  road :  cf  too  ff-angers  lead,"  was  an  invariable 
epithet  f,iven  by  them  to  the  chiefs;  on  the  contrary,  they  diflinguinj  the  inhofpi- 
table  by  the  t:»le  of  "  the  cloud  which  the  Itrangers  fliun."  This  lalt,  however, 
•wasfo  uucom;i.or.,  that  in  all  the  old  poems  I  have  ever  met  with,  I  found  but  one 
man  branded  wiUi  this  ignominious  appellation;  and  that,  perhaps,  only  founded 
nnna  i  private  q-iarrel,  which  fubJUted  between  him  and  tlie  pitrua  of  the  bard» 
WUowrcte  ttc  yoem. 

VoLII.  K 
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the  ftranger  to  the  feaft!  But  Cathmor  dwelt  hi  the 
wood  to  avoid  tlie  voice  of  pralfe. 

Olla  came  with  his  fongs.  Ofcar  went  to  Cairhar's 
feaft.  Three  hundred  warriors  flrode  along  Moi-leaa 
of  the  ftreams.  The  gray  dogs  bounded  on  tlie  heath, 
their  howUng  reached  afar.  Fingal  fav\'  the  departing 
hero;  the  foul  of  the  king  was  fad.  He  dreaded  Cair- 
bar's  gloomy  thoughts,  amidft  the  feaft  of  fliells.  My 
fon  raifcd  high  the  fpear  of  Cormac:  an  hundred  bards 
met  him  with  fongs.  Cairbar  concealed  with  finiles 
the  death  that  was  dark  in  his  foul.  The  feaft  is 
fpread;  the  fhells  refound:  joy  brightens  the  face  of 
the  hoft.  But  it  was  like  the  parting  beam  of  the  fun, 
when  he  is  to  hide  his  red  head  in  a  ftorm. 

Cairbar  rofe  in  his  arms;  darknefs  gathered  on  his 
brow."  The  hundred  harps  ceafed  at  once.  The  clang  * 
of  fhields  was  heard.  Far  diftant  on  the  heath,  Olla 
raifed  his  fong  of  wo.  My  fen  knew  the  Hgn  of  death, 
and  rlfmg,  feized  his  fpear.  "  Ofcar'"  faid  the  dark- 
red  Cairbar,  "  I  behold  the  fpear  j-  of  Innis-fail.  The 
fpear  of  Temora  [jl  glieters  in  thy  hand,  fon  of  woody 
Morven!  It  was  the  pride  of  an  hundred  I|  kings,  the 
death  of  heroes  of  old.  Yield  it,  fon  of  Oflian,  yield 
it  to  car-borne  Cairbar." 

"  Shall  I  yield,"  Ofcar  replied,  "  the  gift  of  Erin's 
injured  king:  the  gift  of  fair-haired  Cormac,  when  Of- 
car fcattered  his  foes?  I  came  to  Cormac's  halls  of  joy, 
when  Swaran  fled  from.  Fingal.  Gladnefs  rofe  in  the 
face  of  youth;  he  gave  the  fpear  of  Temora.     Nor  did 


*  When  a  chief  was  determined  to  kill  z  perfon  already  in  his  power,  it  iras 
■  fual  to  fi^uify  that  hisdeath  wa«  intended,  by  the  found  of  a  fhield  ftnicfc  with  ti.e 
blunt  end  of  a  fpear  •,  at  the  farne  time  th3t  a  bard  at  a  diftance  raifed  the  death- 
fong.  A  ceremony  of  another  kiiid  was  long  nfed  in  -cntland  upon  fuch  occafions. 
Every  body  has  aoii.l  thiu  a  bull's  iiead  was  ici  vc<j  u,  ^o  Lord  Douglas  ia  the  caJtle 
of  Edinburgh,  as  a  c;  rtaiii  figi-.ul  •  .i  his  apprciciiii.-;  death. 

t  Cormac,  the  !cn  oi  A.th,  had  given  the  I'p  ;jr,  ■..•hich  is  here  the  foundation  of 
the  quantl,  to  Ofc:-;r  when  he  came  to  Cjiiijiatulale  Iiiai,  up»n  Swaran's  being 
expelled  from  Ireland. 

t  Ti-raor-rath,  '  the  houfe  of  good  fortune,'  the  name  of  the  royal  palace  of  the 
fupreme  kings  of  Ireland. 

li  Hundred  here  is  an  indefinite  number,  and  is  Oiily  intended  to  exprefs  a  great 
many.  It  was  probanly  the  hyperbolical  phrafes  of  bards,  that  cive  the  firft  hint 
to  tlie  Irifli  fenachics  to  plaw  the  origin  of  thoir  i^unsrchy  ia  fo  reaote  a  periud 
as  they  have  done. 
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he  give  it  to  the  feeble,  O  Cairbar,  neither  to  the  weak 
in  foul.  The  darknefs  of  thy  face  is  no  ftorm  to  me; 
nor  are  thine  eyes  the  flames  of  death.  Do  I  fear  thy 
clanging  ihield?  Trcn)blc  1  at  Olla's  fong?  No:  Cair- 
bar, frighten  the  feeble;   Ofcar  is  a  rock.' 

"  And  wilt  thou  not  yield  the  fpeai  ?"  replied  the 
rifing  pride  of  Cairbar.  "  Are  thy  -words  fo  mighty 
becaufe  Fingal  is  near?  Fingal  with  aged  lock?  from 
Morven's  hundred  groves!  He  has  fought  with  little 
men.  But  he  rnuft  vanifh  before  Cairbar,  like  a  thin 
pillar  of  mill  before  the  winds  of  Atha!*"  "  Were 
lie  wlio  fought  with  little  men  near  Atha's  darkening; 
chief:  Atha's  darkening  chief  would  yield  green  Erin 
to  avoid  his  rage.  Speak  not  of  the  mighty,  O  Cair- 
bar !  but  turn  thy  fword  on  me.  Our  ftrengtJi  is  equal  j 
but  Fingal  is  renowned!  the  firft  of  mortal  men  I" 

Their  people  faw  tlie  darkening  chiefs.  Their  crowd- 
ing Heps  are  heard  around.  Their  eyes  roll  in  fire. 
A  thoufand  fwords  are  half-unflieathed.  Red-haired 
Olla  raifed  the  fong  of  battle:  the  trembling  joy  of 
Ofcar's  foul  arofe:  the  wonted  joy  of  his  foul  when 
Fingal's  horn  v/as  heard.  Dark  as  the  fwelling  wave 
of  ocean  before  the  rifing  winds,  when  it  bends  its  head 
near  a  coaft,  came  on  the  hoft  of  Cairbar. 

Daughter  of  Tofcar +  !  why  that  tear?  He  is  not  fal- 
len yet.  Many  were  the  deaths  of  his  arm  before  my 
hero  fell ! 

Behold  they  fall  before  my  fon  like  the  groves  in  the 
defert,  when  an  angry  ghofl  rufhes  through  night,  and 
takes  their  green  heads  in  his  hand!  Morlath  falls: 
Maronnan  dicc;:  Conachar  trembles  in  his  blood.  Cair- 
bar flirinks  before  Ofcar's  fword;  and  creeps  \x\  dark- 
iiefs  behind  his  ftone.  He  lifted  the  fpcar  in  fccret,  and 
pierced  my  Ofcar's  fide.  He  fails  forward  on  his  fhield: 
his  knee  fuftains  the  chief.  But  ftill  his  fpear  is  in  his 
hand.     See  gloomy  Cairbar  ]{;  falls  \  The  lleel  pierced 

*  Ath.T,  '  thallow  river  :•  the  name  of  Cairtar's  fcst  in  Connaught. 
t  Mah  ina,  the  daj,;h    r  of  Toicar,  to  whoir.  he  addreC'ts  that  part  of  the  poem 
which  rcl  it's  •(.  the  dcaci.  oi  Oica:  her  lover. 
{  liic  Iriitx  biuoiiiius  {.lace  the  death  of  Cairbar,  121  the  latter  end  of  the  thirtl 
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his  forehead,  and  divided  his  red  hair  behind.  He  lay, 
like  a  ftiattered  reck,  which  Ci-omla  Ihakes  from  its 
fhaggy  fide.  But  never  mere  fhali  Ofcar  rife!  he  leans 
on  his  bolTy  fnield.  His  fpear  is  In  his  terrible  hand: 
Erhi's  fons  ilood  diflant  and  dark.  Their  Ihouts  arofe, 
like  crowded  flrearns;  Moi-lena  echoed  wide. 

Fiiieal  heard  the  found;  and  took  his  father's  fpear. 
His  Ittps  are  before  us  on  tlie  heath.  He  fpoke  the 
words  of  wo.  "  I  hear  the  noife  of  war.  Young 
Ofcar  is  alone.  Rife,  fons  of  Morvea;  join  the  hero's 
fword." 

OfTian  ruihed  along  the  heath.  Fillan  bounded  over 
Moi4cna.  Fingal  ftrode  in  his  llrength,  and  the  light 
of  his  fhlcld  is  terrible.  The  foias  of  Erin  faw  It  far 
diflant;  they  trembled  in  their  fouls.  They  knew  that 
the  wrath  of  the  king  arofe:  and  they  forefaw  their 
death.     V/e  fu-fl  arrived;  we  fought,  and  Erin's  chiefs 


century :  they  lay,  he  was  tilled  in  tattle  againft  Ofcar  the  fon  of  Offian,  but  deny 
that  he  fell  by  his  hand. 

It  is  however,  certain,  that  the  Irifh  hiftorians  flifguife,  in  fome  meafure,  thi» 
part  of  thtir  hiltory.  Au  Irifli  poem  on  this  fubjeft,  which,  undoubtedly  was  the 
fource  of  their  ii.forn^aiiou,  concerning  the  battle  of  Gathra,  where  Cairbar  fell, 
jsjuft  now  in  my  Viands.  The  circumftances  are  lefs  to  the  difadvantage  of  the 
charafter  of  Cairoar,  Ihan  thofe  related  by  Ofl'.an.  As  a  tranllation  of  the  poem 
(which  thouRh  evidently  no  very  ancient  compofitiou,  does  not  want  poetical  me- 
rit) would  extend  this  note  to  too  gieat  a  length,  I  (hall  only  give  lie  ftor>'  of  it 
in  brief,  with  fome  ex  trades  frora  the  original  Irifli. 

Ofcar,  fays  the  Iriih  bard,  was  invited  to  a  fealt,  at  Temora,  by  Cairtiar  king  of 
Ireland.    A  difpute  aiofc  between  the  two  heroes,  concerning  the  exchange  of 
fpears,  vrbich  was  ufually  made  between  the  guelts  and  their  holt,  upon  luch  occa- 
fions.    In  the  courfe  of  their  altercation,  Cairbar  faid,  in  a  boaltful  manner,  that 
he  would  hunt  on  the  hills  of  Albion,  and  carr^'  the  fpoils  of  it  into  Ireland,  ia 
fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of  its  inhabitants.    The  original  words  are ; 
Briathar  buan  fin  ;  Briathar  buaa 
A  bheireadh  an  Cairbre  rua', 
Gu  tuga'  fe  feal^,  agus  creach 
A  h'Albin  an  la'r  na  nihaireach. 


Briathar  eile  an  zghai'  fin 

A  bheirea'  au  t'Ofcar,  og,  calma 

Gu'n  tugadh  fe  fealg  agiis  creach 

Co  dh'Albin  an  la'r  na  mhaireach,  &c. 
Ofcar,  in  confeqiience  of  his  threats,  began  to  lay  wafte  Ireland;  but  as  he  returned 
with  the  fpoil  into  Ulftcr,  through  the  narrcw.'  pafs  of  Gabhra  (Caoil-ghlen-Ghabhra) 
he  was  met  by  Cairbar,  and  a  battle  enfucd,  in  which  both  the  heroes  fell  by  mutual 
■wounds.  The  bard  gives  a  very  curious  lift  of  the  followersnf  Ofcar,  as  they  inarch- 
ed to  battle.  They  appear  to  have  been  five  hundred  in  number,  commanded,  as 
the  poet  exprclfes  it,  by  "  live  heroes  of  the  blood  of  kings."  This  poem  men- 
tions Fingalj  as  arriving  from  Scotland,  before  Ofcar  died  of  his  wounds. 
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withilood  our  rage.  But  when  the  king  came,  in  the 
found  of  his  courfe,  what  heart  of  fteel  could  Hand! 
Erin  fled  over  Moi-lena.  Death  purfued  their  flight. 
We  faw  Ofcar  on  his  fliield.  We  faw  his  blood  around. 
Silence  darkened  every  face.  Each  tuined  his  back 
and  wept.  The  king  flrove  to  hide  his  tears.  His 
gray  beard  whililed  in  the  -wdnd.  He  bent  his  head 
above  his  fon.     His  words  wei-e  mixed  with  fighs. 

"  And  art  tlaou  fallen,  Ofcar,  in  the  midft  of  thy 
courfe?  the  heart  of  the  aged  beats  over  thee!  He  fees 
thy  coming  wars.  I'he  wars  which  ought  to  come  he 
fees!  But  they  are  cut  oft  from  thy  fame.  When  Ihali 
joy  dwell  at  Selma?  When  fhalL  grief  depart  from 
Morven?  My  fons  fall  by  degrees:  Fingal  fliall  be  the 
lait  of  his  race.  The  fam.e  which  I  have  received  Ihall 
pafs  away:  my  age  will  be  without  friends.  I  fhall  flt 
a  gray  cloud  iii  my  hall;  nor  fliall  I  hear  the  retui'u  of 
a  ibn,  in  tlie  midft  of  his  founding  arms.  Weep,  ye 
heroes  of  Morven!  never  more  ftiaii  Ofcar  rife!" 

And  they  did  weep,  O  Fingall  dear  was  the  hero  to 
their  fouls.  He  went  out  to  battle,  and  the  foes  va- 
nzfced:  he  returned,  in  peace,  amidil  their  joy.  No 
father  mourned  his  fon  flain  in  youth:  no  brother  his 
brother  of  love.  They  fell,  without  tears,  for  the  chief 
of  the  people  was  low !  Bran  *  is  howling  at  his  feet : 
gloomy  Luath  is  fad,  for  he  had  often  led  them  to  the 
chafe ;   to  the  bounding  roe  of  the  defert. 

When  Ofcar  faw  his  friends  around,  his  breail  ^irofe 
with  fight:.  *'  The  groans,''  he  faid,  "  of  aged  chiefs; 
the  hov.hng  of  my  dogs:  the  fudden  burfts  of  fongs 
of  grief,  have  melted  Ofcar's  foul.  My  foul,  that 
never  melted  before ;  it  was  like  the  fteel  of  my  fword. 
OflTian,  carr)^  me  to  my  hills!  Raifc  the  floncs  of  my 
renown.  Place  the  horn  of  the  deer,  and  my  fword 
within  my  narrow  dwelling.  The  torrent  hereafter 
may  raife  the  earth:  the  hunter  may  find  tiie  fteel  aiid 
lay,  "  This  has  been  Ofcar's  fword." 

"And  falleft  thou,  fon  of  my  fame!  And  fhall  I 

*  i:r<tn  Wis  unt  of  Fingsl';  dogs.    Braa  fignifics  3  niounUin-fiTeam, 
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never  fee  thee,  Of^ar!  When  others  hear  of  their  fons, 
I  fhall  not  hear  of  thee.  The  mofs  is  on  thy  four 
gray  ftones;  the  mournful  \A'ind  is  there.  The  battle 
fhall  be  fought  without  him:  he  fliall  not  purfue  the 
dark -brown  hinds.  When  the  warrior  returns  from 
battles,  and  tells  of  other  lands;  I  have  feen  a  tomb, 
he  will  fay,  by  the  roaring  flream,  the  dark  dwelling 
of  a  chief.  He  fell  by  c?-r-borne  Ofcar,  tlie  firfc  of 
mortal  men.  I,  perhaps,  fliall  hear  his  voice  j  and  a 
beam  of  joy  will  rife  in  my  foul." 

The  night  would  have  defcended  in  forrov\'',  nnd 
morning  returned  in  the  fhadow  of  grief:  our  chiefs 
would  have  flood  like  cold  dropping  I'ocks  on  Moi-lena, 
and  have  forgot  tlie  war,  did  not  tiie  king  difjoerfe  his 
grief,  and  raife  his  mighty  voice.  The  chiefs,  as  new- 
wakened  from  dreams,  lift  up  their  heads  around. 

"  How  long  on  Moi-lena  fhall  we  weep;  or  pour 
our  tears  in  Uliin?  The  mighty  will  not  return.  Ofcar 
fliall  not  rife  in  his  ftrength.  The  valiant  muft  fall 
one  day,  and  be  no  more  known  on  his  hills.  "Where 
are  our  fathers,  O  warriors!  the  chiefs  of  the  times 
of  old?  They  have  fet  like  fiars  that  have  fhone,  we 
only  hear  the  found  of  their  praife.  But  they  were  re- 
nowned in  their  day,  the  terror  of  other  times.  Thus 
fliall  we  pafs,  O  warriors,  in  the  day  of  our  fall.  Then 
let  us  be  renowned  when  we  may;  and  leave  our  fame 
behind  us,  like  the  lafl  beams  of  the  fun,  when  he  hides 
his  red  head  in  the  v/eft.  Ullin,  my  aged  i)ard!  take 
the  fhip  of  the  king.  Carry  Ofcar  to  Selma  of  harps. 
Let  the  daughters  of  Morven  weep.  We  Ihall  fight 
in  Erin  for  the  race  of  fallen  Cormac.  Tlie  days  <;f 
tny  years  begin  to  fail:  I  feel  the  weaknefs  of  my  arm. 
My  fathers  bend  from  their  clouds,  to  receive  their 
gray-haired  ion.  But  before  I  go  hence,  one  beam  of 
fame  fliall  rife:  fo  fhall  my  days  end,  as  my  years 
begun,  in  fame:  my  life  fhall  be  one  flxeam  of  light  to 
bards  of  other  times. 

Ullin  raifed  his  white  fails;  the  wind  of  the  fouth 
came  forth.   He  bounded  on  the  waves  towiirds  Selms. 
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I  remained  in  my  grief,  but  my  words  were  not  heard. 
The  feaft  is  fpread  on  Moi-lena:  an  hundred  heroes 
reared  the  tomb  of  Cairbar:  but  no  fong  is  raiftd  over 
the  chief:  for  his  foul  had  been  dark  and  bloody. 
The  bards  remembered  the  fall  of  Cormac !  what  could 
they  fay  in  Cairbar's  praife? 

The  nigi-.t  came  rolling  down.  The  light  of  an 
hundred  oaks  arofe.  Fingal  fit  beneath  a  tree.  Old 
Althan  *  ftood  in  the  midlt.  He  told  the  tale  of  fallen 
Cormac.  Althan  the  fon  of  Conachar,  the  friend  of 
car-borne  Cuchullin:  he  dwelt  with  Corrnac  in  windy 
Teniora,  when  Scmo's  fon  fought  with  generous  Tor- 
lath.  The  tale  of  Althan  was  mournful,  and  the  tear 
was  in  his  eye. 

The  ■\  fetting  fun  was  yellow  on  Dora :{:.  Gray 
evening  began  to  delcend.  Teinora's  woods  fhocik 
with  the  blaft  of  the  inconftant  wind.  A  cloud,  at 
length,  gathered  in  tlie  weft,  and  a  red  ftar  looked 
from  behind  its  edge.  I  ftood  in  the  wood  alone,  and 
faw  a  ghoft  on  the  darkening  air.  His  ftride  extended 
from  hill  to  hill:  his  fhield  was  dim  on  his  fide.  It 
was  the  fen  of  Semo:  I  knew  the  warrior's  face.  But 
he  paflcd  away  in  his  blaft;  and  all  was  dark  around. 
My  foul  was  fad.  I  went  to  the  hall  of  Hiells.  A 
thoufand  lights  arofe:  the  hundred  bards  had  ilrung 
the  harp.  Cormac  ftood  in  the  midft,  like  the  morning 
ftar,  when  it  rejoices  on  the  eaftern  hill,  and  its  young 
beams  are  bathed  in  ftiowers.  The  f-^  ord  of  Artho  [( 
was  in  the  hand  of  the  king;  and  he  looked  with  joy 
on  its  polifhed  fluds:  thrice  he  flrove  to  draw^  it,  and 
tlurice  he  failed;  his  yellow  locks  are  fpread  on  his 
ihoulders:  his  cheeks  of  youth  are  red.  I  mourned 
over  the  beam  of  youtii,  Tor  he  was  foon  to  fet. 


*  AUt.an,  the  fon  of  Conactar,  was  the  chief  bard  of  Arth,  king  of  Ireland 
After  the  death  of  Arth,  AUInn  atle/.derl  his  fon  Covmsc,  anil  was  preler.t  at  hU 
death,  lltb^  made  hisefeape  trrm  C?irbar,  by  tbe  irc^ns cf  Cathmor, and  coii;^ 
iiig  to  FinRal,  rela-.e-i,  as  here,  the  deatt  of  his  mafltr  Cor>nac. 

t  AlUian  fpcaks. 

?  Doi-a,  « the  woody  fide  of  a  mountain;'  it  is  here  a  hill  in  tte  reii&bsvrtcai 
cf  Icuicra. 

k  Axc^  ac  AixiiHt  tt^>  facber  vf  Oori^ic  kl&g  sf  IieUs:}, 
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"  Althan!"  he  faid,  with  a  fm'ile,  "haft  thou  be- 
held my  father?  Heavy  is  the  fword  of  the  king,  furely 
his  arm  was  ftrong.  O  that  I  were  like  him  in  battle, 
when  the  rage  of  his  wrath  arofe!  then  would  I  have 
met,  like  CuchuUin,  the  car-borne  fon  of  Cantela '  But 
years  may  come  on,  O  Althan!  and  iTiy  arm  be  ftroag. 
Haft  thou  heard  of  Semo's  fon,  the  chief  of  high, 
Temora?  He  might  have  returned  with  his  fame;  for 
he  promifed  to  return  to-night.  My  bards  v.-ait  him 
with  fongs;  my  feaft  is  fpread  in  Temora." 

I  heard  the  king  in  filence.  My  tears  began  to  flow. 
I  hid  them  with  my  aged  locks;  but  he  perceived  my 
grief.  "  Son  of  Conuchar';'*  he  faid,  "  is  the  king  of 
Tura  *  low?  Why  buriis  thy  figh  in  fecrtt?  And  why 
defceuds  the  tear?  Comes  the  car-borne  Torlath?  Or 
the  found  of  the  red-haired  Cairbar?  They  come!  for 
I  behold  thy  grief.  Mofiy  Tura's  king  is  low!  Shall 
I  not  rufh  to  battle?  But  I  cannot  lift  the  fpeai"!  O  had 
mine  arm  tlie  flrengch  of  Cuchullin,  foon  would  Cair- 
bar fly;  the  fame  of  m.--/  fathers  would  be  renewed; 
and  the  deeds  of  other  times!" 

He  took  his  bow.  The  tears  flow  down  from  both 
his  fparkling  eyes.  Grief  laddens  round:  the  bards 
bend  forward,  from  their  hundred  harps.  The  lone 
blafl  touched  their  trembling  Itrings.  The  found  f  is 
fad  and  low.  A  %'oice  is  heard  at  a  diftance,  as  of  one 
in  grief;  it  was  Carril  of  other  times,  who  came  from 
dark  Slimora  +.  He  told  of  the  death  of  Cuchullin,  and 
of  his  mighty  deeds.  The  people  were  fcattered  round 
his  tomb:  their  arms  lay  on  the  ground.  They  had 
forgot  the  war,  for  he,  their  Are,  was  feen  no  more. 

"  But  who,"  faid  the  foft-voiced  Carril,  "  come  like 
the  bounding  roes  ?  Their  ftature  is  like  the  young  trees 
of  the  plain,  growing  in  a  Ihov/er;  foft  and  ruddy  ai-e 

*  CuchuUin  is  called  the  king  of  Tura,  frnm  a  caftle  of  that  name  on  the  coaft 
of  Ullltr,  \\  litre  he  dwelt,  before  he  uiidcrtook  Uie  iiiauagement  of  Uit  affairs  of 
Ir-.lai.v!,  la  ;hc-  minority  of  Conjizc. 

t  Tr.e  pr'^r.liciic  loanil,  niei)tio.".ed  is;  other  poems,  -vhich  the  harps  of  the  bards 
emitted  before  the  death  of  a  psrfon  v.-orthy  and  rciiowusd.  It  is  here  au  omen  of 
the  death  of  Currr.uc,  which,  fOon  after,  followed. 

i  il\inox?i,  a  hill  i:i  CuuuaugUt^  near  wiiicli  CuchuUiawas  kUled. 
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their  cheeks;  but  ft-arlcfs  fouls-  look  forth  from  tlieir 
eyes !  Who  but  the  fons  of  Ufnoth  *,  the  car-borne  chiefs 
of  Etha.  The  people  rife  on  every  fide,  like  the  fb-ength 
of  au  half-txtinguifhcd  fire,  when  the  winds  come  iud- 
den,  from  the  defert,  on  their  rultling  wings.  The 
found  of  Caithbat's  f  fhield  was  heard.  The  heroes 
faw  Cuchulhn  in  ;}:  ISJathos.  So  rolled  his  fparkiing 
eyes;  his  fteps  w^re  fuch  on  the  heath.  Battles  are 
fought  at  Lego:  the  fword  of  Nathos  prevails.  Soon 
Ihak  thou  behold  him  in  thy  halls,  king  of  Temora  of 
Groves." 

"  And  foon  may  I  behold  the  chief!'*  replied  the 
fclue-eyed  king.  "  But  my  foul  is  fad  for  Cuchullin  ; 
lus  voice  was  pleafant  in  mine  ear.  Often  have  v/e 
moved,  on  Dora,  to  the  chafe  of  the  dark-brown  hinds: 
Lis  bow  was  unerring  on  the  mountains.  He  fpoke  o£ 
mighty  men.  He  told  of  the  deeds  of  my  fathers ;  and , 
I  felt  my  joy.  But  fit  tliou  at  the  feafl,  O  bard,  I  have 
often  heard  thy  voice.  Sing  in  the  praife  of  Cuchullin ; 
aad  of  that  mighty  ffranger  jj.'* 

Day  rofe  on  woody  Temora,  with  all  thd  beams  of 
the  eait.  Trathin  came  to  tlie  liall,  the  fon  of  old 
Gellama  §.  "  I  behold,"  he  faid,  "  a  dark  cloud  in  the 
defert,  king  of  Innis-fail!  a  cloud  it  feemed  at  firfl,  but 
now  a  crowd  of  men.  One  ftrides  before  them  in  his 
flrength;  his  red  hair  files  in  wind.  •  His  Ihield  glitters 
to  the  beam  of  the  eaft.     His  fpear  is  in  his  hand." 

**  Call  him  to  the  feaft  of    Temora,"    replied  the 


*  urnoth,  chief  of  Etha,  a  diftriil  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Scotland,  had  three 
fcns,  Nathos,  Althos,  and  Ardan,  by  Sliffama  the  fiftor  of  Cuchullin.  The  three 
brothers,  when  very  ynurp»  were  fent  over  to  Ireland  by  their  father,  to  learn  the 
life  of  arms  i;nder  tiieir  uncle,  whofe  military  fame  was  very  preat  in  that  king- 
dom. They  had  jiift  arrived  in  UUter  when  the  news  of  Cuchullin's  death  arrived. 
Kathos,  the  cldcit  of  the  three  brothers,  took  the  command  of  Cuchullin's  army, 
and  made  head  agaiiHl  Cairbar  the  chief  of  Atha.  Cairbar  havinR  at  laft,  murder- 
ed youne  king  Corniac,  at  Temora,  the  army  of  Nathns  Jhifted  fides,  and  the  bro- 
thers were  obliged  to  retur»  into  Ulfter,  in  order  to  pafs  over  into  Scotland.  The 
fcque!  of  their  mournful  Itory  is  related,  at  large,  in  the  poern  of  Dar-thula. 

t  Caithbait  was  grandfather  to  Cuchullin ;  and  his  Ihield  was  made  ufc  of  to 
alarm  his  pofterity  to  the  battles  of  the  family. 

t  That  is,  they  faw  a  manifcft  UkeneCs  between  the  perfon  of  Nathos  and 
Cuchullin. 

ii  Nathos  the  (en  of  Uiiiotb.  i  GeaUlamhai  <  white-hand«d.' 
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king  of  Erin.  "  My  hall  is  the  houfe  of  ftrangers,  Ton 
of  the  generous  Gellama!  Perhaps  it  is  the  chief  of 
Etha,  coming  in  the  found  of  his  rcnowTi.  Hail,  mighty  * 
iiranger!  art  thou  of  the  friends  of  Cormac?  But  Car- 
ril,  he  is  dark,  and  unlovely;  and  he  draws  his  fword. 
Is  that  the  fon  of  Ufnoth,  bard  of  the  times  of  old?" 

*'  It  is  not  the  fon  of  Ufnoth,"  faid  Carril,  "  but  the 
chief  of  Atha.  Why  comeft  thou  in  thy  arms  to  Te- 
inora,  Cairbar  of  the  gloomy  brow?  Let  not  thy  fword 
rile  againft  Cormac !  Whither  dofl  thou  turn  thy  Ipeed?" 
He  pafied  on  in  his  darknefs,  and  feized  the  hand  of  the 
king.  Cormac  forefaw  his  death,  and  the  rage  of  his 
eyes  avcie.  Retire,  thou  gloomy  chief  of  Atha:  Nathos 
comes  with  battle.  Thou  art  bold  in  Cormac's  hall, 
for  his  arm  is  weak.  The  fword  entered  the  fide  of 
the  king:  he  fell  in  the  halls  of  his  fathers.  His  fair 
hair  is  in  the  duft.     His  blood  is  fmoking  round. 

"  And  art  thou  fallen  in  thy  halls  f ,  O  fon  of  noble 
Artho?  The  fhield  of  Cuchullin  was  not  near.  Nor 
the  fpear  of  thy  father.  Mournful  are  the  mountains 
of  Erin,  for  the  chief  of  the  people  is  low!  Elelt  be 
thy  foul,  O  Cormac  I  thou  art  darkened  in  thy  youth." 

His  words  came  to  the  ears  of  Cairbar,  and  he  clofed 
us  t  in  the  midll  of  darknefs.  He  feared  to  ftretch  hb 
fword  to  the  bards  [j  though  his  foul  was  dark.  Lone 
had  we  pined  alone:  at  length,  the  noble  Cathmor  J 
caiue.  He  heard  our  voice  from  the  cave;  he  turned 
the  eye  of  his  wTath  on  Cairbar. 

"  Chief  of  Atha!"  he  faid,  "  how  long  wilt  tliou 
pain  my  foul?  Thy  heart  is  like  the  rock  of  the  defeit; 


*  From  this  cxprefTion,  we  uiiderftand,  that  Cairbar  had  entered  the  palace  of 
Temora,  in  tlic  midit  ol  Cormac's  fpeech. 

t  ri.it  ,3,  hill. !Mf  and  Caiiil,  as  it  afterwards  appears. 

'    !  ' •     -    •    ■  •  1  .-1.  \  ■■  ro  fo  facred,  that  eveu  lie,  who  had  juJl  murdered 

his!  ..    ■■•'    -'1. 

;  I  :.i*.*refled  hero  upon  every  occafion.    His  huma- 

iii  '.:  Ud  :  ill  ihort  he  had  uo  fault,  but  too  aiuch  at- 

tach' !    'ubir.     His  hmily  counL-aiou  with  Ctir^ar  pre. 
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and  thy  thoughts  are  dark.  But  thou  art  the  brother 
of  Cathnior,  and  he  will  fight  thy  battles.  But  Cath- 
nior's  foul  is  not  like  thine,  tliou  feeble  hand  of  war ! 
The  light  of  my  bofom  is  ftained  with  thy  deeds:  tlie 
bai'ds  will  not  fing  of  iny  renown.  They  may  iay, 
CathfHor  (ivas  braver  but  he  fought  for  gloomy  Cairbar^ 
They  will  pafs  over  my  tomb  in  filencc:  my  fame  fliall 
not  be  heard.  Cairbar!  loole  the  bards;  they  are  the 
ions  of  other  times.  Their  voice  fhali  be  heard  in  other 
years;  after  the  kings  of  Temora  have  failed.'* 

"  We  came  fortli  at  the  words  of  the  chief.  We 
iiiw  him  in  his  ftrength.  He  was  like  thy  youth,  O 
Fingal,  when  thou  urft  didll  lift  the  fpetir.  His  face 
•u^as  hke  the  plain  of  the  fun,  when  it  is  bright:  no 
darknefs  travelled  over  his  brovv-.  But  he  came  with 
his  thoufands  to  Ulhn;  to  aid  the  red-haired  Cairbar: 
and  now  he  comes  to  revenge  his  death,  O  king  of 
woody  Morven. 

"  And  let  lum  come,"  replied  the  king;  *'  I  love  a 
foe  like  Cathmor.  His  foul  is  great;  his  arm  is  ftrong; 
his  battles  are  full  of  fame.  But  the  Httle  foul  is  a 
vapour  that  hovers  round  the  marfhy  lake:  it  never  rifes 
on  the  green  hiii,  left  the  winds  fhould  meet  it  there  :^ 
its  dwelling  is  in  the  cave,  it  fends  forth  the  dart  of 
death.  Our  young  heroes,  O  warriors,  are  like  the 
renown  of  our  fathers.  They  fight  in  youth;  they  fall: 
their  names  are  in  the  fong.  Fingal  is  amidfl  his  dark- 
ening- years.  He  muft  not  fail,  as  an  aged  oak,  acrofs 
a  ilcret  flream.  Near  it  are  the  lieps  of  the  hunter,  as 
it  lies  beneath  the  wind.  H010  has  that  tree  falkvJ 
He  wbihling,  flrides  along. 

"  Raife  the  fong  of  joy,  ye  bards  of  Morven,  that 
cr.r  fouls  may  forget  the  part.  The  red  (tars  look  on 
us  from  the  clouds,  and  filently  defcend.  Soon  fhall 
the  gray  beam  of  the  morning  rife,  and  Ihew  us  the 
foes  of  Cormac.  Filbn!  take  the  fpear  of  tiie  king;  go 
to  Mora's  dark-brown  fide.  Let  thine  eyes  travel  over 
the  heath,  like  flames  of  fire.  Obferve  the  foes  of 
Fingal,  and  the  courfe  of  generous  CailiTnor.     I  hir*v  a 
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diftant  found,  like  the  falling  of  rocks  in  the  defert. 
But  fb-ike  thou  thy  ihieldj  at  times,  that  they  may  not 
come  through  night,  and  the  fame  of  Morven  ceafe. 
I  begin  to  be  alone,  my  fon,  and  I  dread  the  fall  of  my 
renown." 

The  voice  of  the  bards  arofe.  The  king  leaned  on 
the  Ihleld  of  Trenmor.  Sleep  defcended  on  his  eyes; 
his  future  battles  rofe  in  his  dreams.  The  hofi  are 
fleeping  around.  Dark-haired  Fillan  obferved  the  foe. 
His  fteps  are  on  a  diflant  hill:  we  hear,  at  times,  his 
clanging  fhield. 


T  E  M   O   R  A: 

AN 

EPIC    POEM. 

THE   ARGUMENT. 

This  book  opens,  we  may  fuppofe,  about  midnight,  with  a  foliloquy  of  Ofliau,  wha 
had  retired,  from  the  reft  of  the  army,  to  mourn  for  his  fon  Ofcar.  Upon  hear- 
ing the  noife  of  Cathmor's  army  approaching,  hu-  went  to  find  out  his  brother 
Fillan,  who  kept  the  watch,  on  the  hill  of  Mora,  in  the  front  of  Fingal's  army. 
In  the  converfation  of  the  brothers,  the  epifode  of  Conar,  the  fon  of  Trenmor, 
who  was  the  firlt  king  of  Ireland,  is  introdu'jed,  which  lays  open  the  origin  tjf 
the  contefts  between  the  Cael  and  Firbo!g.  the  two  nations  who  firft  polTeffe* 
themfelves  of  that  iflaad.  Ofliau  kindles  a  fire  on  Mora;  upon  which  Cathmop 
deiifted  from  the  defign  he  had  formed  of  furprifmg  the  array  of  the  Caledonians. 
He  calls  a  council  of  his  chiefs;  reprimands  L'oldP.tli  for  adviliiig  a  night-attack, 
as  the  Irifli  army  were  fo  much  fuperior  in  number  to  the  enemy.  The  bard 
Fonar  introduces  the  ftory  of  Crothar,  the  anceltor  of  the  king,  which  throws 
further  lijht  on  the  hiftory  of  Ireland,  and  the  original  preteulious  of  the  fami- 
ly of  Atha,  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  The  Irifli  chiefs  lie  down  to  relt, 
and  Cath!:ior  himfelf  undertake^)  the  watch.  In  his  circuit  round  the  army,  he 
is  met  by  Oflian.  The  interview  of  the  two  hemes  is  defcribed.  Cathmor  ob- 
tains a  promife  from  Offian,  to  order  a  funeral  eleg^-  to  be  fmig  over  the  pave  of 
Cairbar;  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  fouls  of  the  dead  could  not 
be  happy,  till  their  elegies  were  fung  by  a  bard.  Morning  comrs.  Cathmor  an^ 
0:Uai;  part :  and  the  latter,  cgfually  meeting  with  Carril  the  fon  of  Kinfena, 
icuiii  that  bard,  with  a  funeral  foug,  to  tkn  tomb  of  Cairbar. 

BOOK  ir. 

"PATHER  *  of  heroes,  Trenmor!  dweller  of  eddying 
winds!  where  the  dark -red  courfe  of  thunder 
marks  the  troubled  clouds!  Open  thou  thy  ftormy 
halls,  and  let  the  bards  of  old  be  near:  let  them  draw- 
near,  with  their  fongs  and  their  half-viewlefs  harps. 
No  dweller  of  mifty  valley  comes ;  no  hunter  unknown 
at  his  ftreams;  but  the  car-borne  Ofcar  from  the  folds 
of  war.     Sudden  is  thy  change,  my  fon,  from  what 

*  Though  this  book  has  little  aftion,  it  is  not  the  leaft  important  part  of  Temora. 
The  poet,  in  fcveral  epifode*,  runs  up  the  caufe  of  the  war  to  the  very  fyurce.  Th<; 
firlt  population  of  Ireland,  the  wars  between  the  two  nations  who  origip.ally  pof- 
felled  that  iiland,  its  tirft  race  of  kings,  and  the  revolutions  of  its  goverumcat,  are 
i.mportant  facts,  and  are  delivered  by  the  poet,  with  fo  little  mixture  of  the  fabu- 
lous, that  one  cannot  help  preferring  his  accounts  to  the  improbable  fiftions  of  the 
Scottifli  and  Irilh  hiilorians.  The  Milefiaa  fables  of  thofe  gentlemen  bear  sbo-t 
them  the  marks  of  a  late  invention.  To  trace  their  legends  to  their  fource  would 
b^  no  dimcult  talk ;  but »  difauifition  of  this  fort  would  cxtsuU  tUii  note  too  tw. 
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thou  vvert  on  dark  Moi-lena!  The  blaii  folds  thee  in 
its  Ikirt,  and  rullles  along  the  fky. — Doft  thou  not  be- 
hold thy  father,  at  the  ftream  of  night?  The  chiefs  of 
Morven  fieep  far  diftant.  They  have  loft  no  fon. 
But  ye  have  loft  a  hero,  chiefs  of  ftreamy  Mor\'en! 
Who  could  equal  his  ftrengtb,  when  battle  rolled  a- 
gainft  his  fide,  like  the  darknefs  of  crowded  waters? — 
Why  this  cloud  in  Oftian's  foul?  It  ought  to  burn  in 
danger.  Erin  is  near  with  her  hoft.  The  king  of 
Morven  is  alone.  Alone  thou  fnalt  not  be,  my  father, 
while  I  can  lift  the  fpear. 

I  rofe,  in  my  rattling  arms.  I  liftened  to  the  wind 
cf  night.  The  fhield  of  Fillan  *  is  not  heard.  I  fhook 
for  the  fon  of  Fingal.  Why  fnould  the  foe  come,  by 
night:  and  the  dark -haired  warrior  fail?  Diftant,  ful- 
\tn  murmurs  rife:  like  the  noife  of  the  lake  of  Lego, 
when  its  waters  (lirink,  in  the  days  of  froft,  and  all  its 
burfting  ice  refounds.  The  people  of  Lara  look  to 
l:eaven  and  forefee  the  ftorm.  My  fteps  are  fonvard 
on  the  heath;  the  fpear  of  Ofcar  in  my  hand.  Red 
ftnrs  looked  from  high.  I  gleamed  along  the  night. 
i  faw  Fillan  filent  before  me,  bending  forward  from 
IMora's  rock.  He  heard  the  fnout  of  the  foe;  the  joy 
of  his  foul  arofe.  He  heard  my  founding  tread,  and 
turned  his  lifted  fpear. 

"  Comeft  thou,  fon  of  night,  in  peace?  Or  doft  thou 
meet  my  wrath?  The  foes  of  Fingal  are  mine.  Speak, 
or  fear  my  fteel.  I  ftaud,  not  in  vain,  the  fliield  of 
Morven's  race.'* 


,  ?.r  aad  Cachmor.  Fillan  vus 
'  •_  and  Bofmina,  meniioued  ia 
^ir.R,  by  Clatho  the  daui^hter  n' 
\'.-iie,  after  Ihe  ileatk  of  Kos-^r*- 
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<  Never  mayeft  thou  ftand  in  vain,  fon  of  blue-eyed 

Clatho.     Fingal  begins  to  be  alone;  darknefs  gathers 

on  the  laft  of  his  days.     Yet  he  has  two  *  fons  who 

ght  to  fhine  in  war.     Who  ought  to  be  two  beams 

of  light,  near  the  fleps  of  his  departures." 

'*  Son  of  Fingal,"  replied  the  youth,  "  it  is  not  long 
fince  I  raifed  the  fpear.  Few  are  the  marks  of  my 
fword  in  battle,  but  my  foul  is  fire.  The  chiefs  of 
Bolga  f  crowd  around  the  (hitld  of  generous  Cathmor. 
Their  gathering  is  on  that  heath.  Shall  my  Heps 
approach  their  hoU  ?  I  yielded  to  Ofcar  alone,  in  the 
Itrife  of  the  race,  on  Con?.." 

"  Fillan,  thou  fhalt  not  approach  their  hoft;  nor  fall 
before  thy  fame  is  known.  My  name  is  heard  in  fong : 
when  needful  I  advance.  From  the  fkirts  of  night  I 
fha'l  view  their  gleaming  tribes.  Why,  Fillan,  didil 
thou  fpeak  of  Ofcar,  to  call  forth  my  figh  ?  I  muft  for- 
get :}:  the  warrior  till  the  llorm  is  rolled  away.  Sad- 
nefs  ought  not  to  dwell  in  danger,  nor  the  tear  in  the 
eye  of  war.  Our  fathers  forgot  their  fallen  fons,  till 
the  noife  of  arms  was  paft.  Then  forrow  returned  to 
the  tomb,  and  the  fong  of  bards  arofe." 

"  Conar  ||  was  the  brother  of  Trathal,  firll  of  mor- 


*  That  is,  two  fons  in  Ireland.  Fergus,  the  fecond  fnn  of  Fingal,  was,  at  that 
time,  on  an  expedition,  which  is  meniiuned  in  one  of  the  leffer  pm-ms  of  Offian. 
He,  accordinR  to  fome  traditions,  was  the  anccUor  ot  I'dps,  the  urn  of  Ere,  or 
Artath,  commonly  called  Fergus  the  ft  >  i.  !  I.,  li'-  -  ,'  ■;.  ,••.-...;.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Fergus,  over  the  P.  •  :  ',  proved  anna'.s 
of  bcotlaud,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  •  :  r  the  death  --rt 
OfTian.  The  genealogy  of  his  family  !  1  .  .:  ird  fenachies; 
«  Fergus  Mac-Arcatb,  Mac-Chonge-:;!,  :>.  -;  l  ,  :  '  .-:  -  :.a  buai' :  i.  e. 
Fergus  the  fon  of  Arcath,  the  fon  of  Cmijal,  llv,  ion  oi 
the  viaorious.'    This  fubjecl  is  treated  more  at  large,  i 

t  The  foutbern  parts  of  Ireland  went  for  fome  time,  under  tbe  name  of  Bfilga, 
fr  )m  t;ic  Firbolg  or  BelgsE  of  Britain,  v-ho  fettitd  a  colony  there.  Bolg,  fignifics 
VI  uji.-.r,  from  which  proceeds  Firbolg,  i.  e.  bow-men,  fo  called  from  their uling 
L .  .    ,  :?.iirc  than  any  of  the  neigiibouring  natiurts. 

:  1'  i^  remarkable,  that  after  this  padage,  Ofcar  is  not  mentioned  in  all  Temora. 
T;  .  r.'.uatioi'.s  of  the  characters  who  ait  in  the  poem  arefo  interelting,  that  others, 
loiw.^i.  to  the  fubjeil,  could  i:"T  I-j  ••  ;r  -i;-  ■• !  v.-ithany  lultre.  Though  the  eaifode, 
wii:'jU  follows,  may  feem  to  :.  ..  ;  a  .  •  !,  • !  rgh  from  the  couverlalion'of  the 
brothers,  yet  1  have  lliewu,  1;  -j,  ai;d,  more  at  large  in  the  Diffcrta- 

ti>n  pre^ixcd  to  this  colle:;*     ...  .  :d  a  farther  de&gn  in  view.  . 

II  Conar,  ths  iirlt  kin»  (1:  I      .;   .,  • .  .■  :  m  of  Trenmor,  the  grcat-grand- 

fajh;r  of  Fin-al.  It  was  on  auouiit  01  ini-  iini<l\  connection,  that  Fingal  wai  en. 
ga^d  in  fo  nu.ij-  \>  ar s  u\  ii-c  ^«ufe  of  the  rate  oi  Coaar.    1  ho'  few  of  Ule  acliouj 
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tal  men.  His  battles  were  on  every  coaft.  A  thoufand 
ftreams  rolled  down  the  blood  of  his  foes.  His  fame 
filled  green  Erin,  like  a  pleafant  gale.  The  nations 
gathered  in  Ullin,  and  they  blefled  the  king;  the  king 
cf  the  race  of  their  fathers,  from  the  land  of  hinds. 

"  The  chiefs  *  of  the  fouth  were  gathered,  in  the 
darknefs  of  their  pride.  In  the  horrid  cave  of  Moma, 
they  mixed  their  fecret  words.  Thither  often,  they 
faid,  the  fpirits  of  their  fathers  cam.e;  fliewing  their 
pale  forms  from  the  chinky  rocks,  and  reminding  them 
cf  the  honour  of  Bolga.  Why  lliould  Conar  reign,  the 
fon  of  ftreamy  Morven? 

"  They  came  forth,  like  the  ftreams  of  the  defert, 
with  the  roar  of  their  hundred  tribes.  Conar  was  a 
rock  before  them:  broken  they  rolled  on  every  fide. 
But  often  they  returned,  and  the  fons  of  Ullin  fell. 
The  king  Hood,  among  the  tombs  of  his  warriors, 
and  darkly  bent  his  mournful  face.  His  foul  was  rol- 
led into  itfelf;  he  marked  the  place  where  he  was  to 
fall;  when  Trathal  came,  in  his  ftrength,  the  chief  of 
cloudy  Morven.  Nor  did  he  come  alone;  Colgar-f 
was  at  his  fide;  Colgar  the  fon  of  the  king  and  of 
v.'hite-bofomed  Solin-corma. 

*'  As  Trenmor,  clothed  with  meteors,  defcends  from 
the  halls  of  thunder,  pouring  the  dark  llorm  before  him 

of  Trenmor  are  mentioned  in  Offian's  poems,  yet,  from  the  honourable  appella- 
ti  ons  beftowed  on  him,  we  may  conclude  that  he  was,  in  the  days  of  the  poet,  the 
moft  renowned  name  ©f  antiquity.  The  molt  probable  opinion  concerning  him  is, 
that  he  was  the  tirft  who  united  the  tribes  of  the  Caledonians,  and  commanded 
them,  in  chief,  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  Romans.  The  genealngilts  of  the 
North,  have  traced  his  family  far  back,  and  given  a  lift  of  his  anceftors  toCuan-mor 
H3n  Ian,  or  Conmor  of  the  fwords,  who,  according  to  them,  was  the  firlt  who  crof- 
fedthegreatfea,  to  Caledonia,  from  which  circumftance  his  name  proceeded,  which 
Signifies  Great  Ocean.  Genealogies  of  fo  ancient  a  date,  however,  are  little  to  be 
depended  upon. 

*  The  chiefs  of  the  Firbolg,  who  poffeffed  themfelves  of  the  fouth  of  Ireland, 
prior,  perhaps,  to  the  fettlement  of  the  Gael  of  Caledonia,  and  the  Hebrides  in  Ul. 
Iter.  From  the  fequel,  it  appears  that  the  Firbolg  were  by  much,  the  molt  power- 
ful nation:  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Gael  muft  have  fubmitted  to  them,  had  they 
not  received  fuccoi.rs  from  their  mother-countrv,  under  the  command  of  Conar. 

t  Colg-tr,  '  fiercely  looking  warrior.'  Sulin-corma,  «  blue-eyes.'  Colgar  was 
the  eldelt  of  the  fons  of  Trathal :  Comhal,  who  was  the  father  of  Fingal,  was  ver\' 
■young  when  the  prefent  expedition  to  Ireland  happened.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  of 
all  his  anceftors,  the  poet  makes  the  lead  mention  of  Comhal;  which,  probably, 
proceeded  from  the  unfortunate  life  and  untimely  death  of  that  hero.  From  fome 
palfages  concerning  biai,  we  karn,  indeed,  that  he  was  brave, but  he  wanted  conduct. 
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over  the  troubled  fea:  fo  Colgar  defcended  to  battle, 
and  wafted  the  echoing  field.  His  father  rejoiced  over 
the  hero:  but  an  arrow  came.  His  tomb  was  raifed, 
without  a  tear.  The  king  was  to  revenge  his  fon.  He 
lightened  forward  in  battle,  till  Bolga  yielded  at  her 
ftreams. 

"  When  peace  returned  to  the  land,  and  his  blue 
waves  bore  the  king  to  Morven:  then  he  remembered 
his  fon,  and  poured  the  filent  tear.  Thrice  did  .the 
ba^ds,  at  the  cave  of  Furmono,  call  tl;e  foul  of  Colgar. 
They  called  liim  to  the  hills  of  his  land;  he  heard  them 
In  his  mift.  Trathal  placed  his  fword  in  the  cave,  that 
the  fpirit  of  his  fon  might  rejoice-" 

"  Colgar  *,  fon  of  Trathal,"  faid  Fillan,  "  thou 
wert  renowned  in  youth!  But  the  king  hath  not  mark- 
ed my  fword,  bright-ltreaming  on  the  field.  I  go  forth 
with  the  crowd:  I  return,  without  my  fame.  But  the 
foe  approaches,  Ofilan.  I  hear  their  murmur  on  the 
heath.  The  found  of  their  fteps  is  like  thundei-,  in  the 
bofom  of  the  ground,  when  the  rocking  hills  fhakc  their 
groves,  and  not  a  blaft  pours  from  the  darkened  Iky." 

Sudden  I  turned  on  my  fpear,  and  raifed  the  flame 
of  an  oak  on  high.  I  fpread  it  large  on  Mora's  wind. 
Cathmor  flopt  in  his  courfe.  Gleaming  he  ftood,  like 
a  I'ock,  on  whofe  fides  are  the  wandering  of  blafls; 
which  feize  its  echoing  fireams  and  clothe  them  over 
with  ice.  So  flood  the  friend  -f  of  ftrangers.  The 
winds  lift  his  hea\y  locks.  Thou  art  the  tailelt  of  the 
race  of  Erin,  king  of  Itreamy  Atlia! 

"  Firft  of  bards,"  faid  Cathmor,  "  Fonar ;];,  call  the 
chiefs  of  Erin.     Call  red-haired  Cormar,  dark-browed 

*The  poet  beirinshere  to  mark  ftrongly  the  ch^acVerof  FiUan,whois  to  make 
fo  great  a  figure  in  the  fcquel  of  the  poem.  He  has  the  irr.patii.'ncc,  the  ambition, 
and  fiie  which  are  peculiar  to  a  young  hero.  KinciLd  will,  fhe  taine  of  Colgar,  tc 
forgets  hii  untimely  fall.  From  Fillau'.s  cxprefliriii  in  this  pafVagCj  it  would  feem, 
thar  he  was  negleftcd  by  Fiin;al  o "-= •- 


t  Konar,  <  the  man  of  fong.'  Before  the  introduction  of  Cfcriftianity,  a  iiSTne 
v.Mk  not  impoled  upon  any  pcrfoii,  till  he  had  difiinguiftiea.fcioiiclf  by  lutt.C't«- 
surl.&Ijlc  afUon  from  which  his  name  fhouM  be  derived^, 

^  3 
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Malthos,  the  fide -long-looking  gloom  of  Maronan. 
Let  the  pride  of  Foldath  appear:  the  red-rolling  eye  of 
Turlotho.  Nor  let  Hidalla  be  forgot;  his  voice,  in 
danger,  is  like  the  found  of  a  fhower,  when  it  falls  in 
the  blafled  vale,  near  Atha's  falling  flream." 

They  came,  in  their  clanging  arms.  They  bent  for- 
ward to  his  voice,  as  if  a  fplrit  of  their  fathers  fpoke 
from  a  cloud  of  night.  Dreadful  Ihone  they  to  the 
light;  like  the  fall  of  the  ftream  of  Brumo  *,  when  the 
meteor  lights  it  before  the  nightly  ftranger.  Shudder- 
ing, he  flops  in  his  journey,  and  looks  up  for  the  beam 
of  the  morn. 

"  Why  t  delights  Foldath,"  faid  the  king,  "  to  pour 
the  blood  of  foes,  by  night?  Fails  his  arras  in  battle,  in 
the  beams  of  day?  Few  are  the  foes  before  us,  why 
Ihould  we  clothe  us  in  mill?  The  valiant  delight  to 
ihine,  In  the  battles  of  their  land.  Thy  ccmnfel  was  in 
vain,  chief  of  Moma;  the  eyes  of  Morven  do  not  fleep. 
They  are  watchful,  as  eagles,  on  their  mofly  rocks. 
Let  each  colle(fl,  beneath  his  cloud,  the  flrength  of  his 
roaring  tribe.  To-morrow  I  move,  in  hght,  to  meet 
the  foes  of  Bolga!  Mighty  ;|:  was  he,  that  is  low,  the 
race  of  Borbar-duthul!" 

"  Not  tmmarked,"  faid  Foldath,  "  were  my  Heps 
before  thy  race.  In  light,  I  met  the  foes  of  Cairbar; 
the  warrior  praifed  my  deeds.  But  his  flone  was  raif- 
ed  vv'Ithout  a  tear!  No  bard  fung  ||  over  Erin's  king; 
and  Ihall  his  foes  rejoice  along  their  molTy  hills?  No: 
they  muft  not  rejoice:  he  v>'as  the  friend  of  Foldath. 
Our  words  were  mixed,  in  fecret,  in  Moma's  filent 
cave;    whilfl  thou,   a  boy  in  the  field,  purfuedft.  the 

*  Brumo  was  a  place  of  worfhip  (Fin.  B.  VT.)  in  Craca,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
one  of  tht  ifles  of  Shetland.  It  was  thought  that  the  fpirits  of  the  deceafed  haunt- 
ed it,  by  night,  which  adds  more  terror  to  the  defcription  introduced  here.  The 
horrid  circle  of  Brumo,  where  often,  they  faid,  the  ghotts  ui  the  dead  howled  round 
the  flone  of  fear. 

t  From  this  palTage  it  appears,  that  it  was  Foldath  who  had  advifed  the  night- 
attack.  The  gloomy  character  of  Foldath  is  properly  contrafted  to  the  generous, 
the  open  Cathmor. 

;  By  this  exclamation,  Cathmor  intimates  that  he  intends  to  revenge  the  deatlt 
of  his  brother  Cairbar. 

II  To  have  no  funeral  elegy  fung  over  his  tomb  was,  in  thofe  days,  reckoned  the 
nreateU  misfortune  that  could  befal  a  man  j  as  bis  foul  could  net  otlierwife  Us  TUl- 
niittcd  to  the  airy  hall  of  his  fathers. 
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tliiitle's  beard.  "\\"ith  Moina's  fons  !  mall  rufh  abroad, 
and  find  the  foe,  on  his  dufky  hills.  Fingal  (hall  lie 
without  his  fong,  the  gray-haired  king  of  Selma." 

"  Doft  thou  think,  thou  feeble  man,"  replied  the 
chief  of  Atha;  "  doft  thou  think  that  he  can  fail,  with- 
out his  fame,  in  Erin?  Could  tlie  bards  be  filent,  at  the 
tomb  of  the  mighty  Fingal  ?  The  fong  would  bui-ft  in 
fecret;  and  the  fpirit  of  tlie  king  rejoice.  It  is  when 
thou  (halt  fall,  that  tlie  bard  (hall  forget  the  fong.  Thou 
art  dark,  chief  of  Moma,  though  thine  arm  is  atempelt 
in  war.  Do  I  forget  the  king  of  Erin,  in  his  narrow 
houfe?  My  foul  is  not  loft  to  Cairbar,  the  brother  of 
my  love.  I  marked  the  bright  beams  of  joy,  which 
travelled  over  his  cloudy  mind,  when  I  returned,  v/ith 
fame,  to  Atlia  of  the  ftreams." 

Tall  they  removed,  beneath  the  words  of  the  king; 
each  to  his  own  dark  tribe;  where  humming,  they  rol- 
led on  the  heath,  faint-glittering  to  the  ftars:  like  v.'aves 
in  a  rocky  bay,  before  the  nightly  -wind.  Beneath  an 
oak,  lay  the  chief  of  Atha:  his  fiiield,  a  dulky  round, 
hung  high.  Near  him,  againft  a  rock,  leaned  the 
ftranger  J  of  Inis-huna:  that  beam  of  hght,  with  wan- 
dering locks,  from  Lumon  of  the  roes.  At  dlftance  rofe 
the  voice  of  Fonar,  with  the  deeds  of  the  days  of  old. 
The  fong  fails,  at  times,  in  Lubar's  growing  roar. 

"  Crothar  i,"  begun  the  bard,  "  firft  dwelt  at  Atha's 
moflTy  ftrearu.     A  thoufand  J  oaks,   from  the  moun- 


*  By  the  ftranger  of  Ir.is-hura,  is  meant  Sulmalla,  the  dauRhter  of  Conmor  kinp 
of  Inis-Uuna,  the  ancient  name  of  that  part  of  South  Britain,  which  is  next  to  the 
Jrifti  coait.  She  had  followed  Cathmor  in  difsuife.  Her  llory  is  related  at  la.fC 
in  the  fourth  bcok. 

t  Crothar  was  the  aaceftor  of  Cathmor,  and  the  firft  of  his  family,  who  had 
fc-ttltd  iu  Atha.  It  wa«  in  his  time,  that  the  firR  wars  were  kindlei!  between  the 
Firbolg  and  Gael.  The  propriety  of  the  epifode  is  evident ;  as  the  tonteft  which 
oriiilnally  rofe  between  Crothar  and  Conar,  fubfifted  afterwards  between  their  po- 
ftcrity,  and  was  the  foundation  of  the  flory  of  the  prefent  poem. 

i  From  tUjs  circuniftanre  we  ma^  learn,  that  the  art  of  building  with  ftone  was 
not  known  in  Ireland  fo  early  as  the  riavs  of  Crothar.  When  the  colony  were  long 
fettled  in  the  country,  the  arts  of  civil  life  began  to  increale  among  them;  for  we 
find  mention  made  of  the  towers  of  Atha  in  the  time  of  Cathmor,  which  could 
riot  well  be  applied  to  woo<len  building.  In  Caldtdonia  they  heRun  very  early  to 
build  with  ftnne.  None  ot  the  hou.'es  of  Fingal,  CKtepting  Ti-foirmal  were  of 
wood.  Ti-foirmal  was  the  great  hull  where  the  baids  nit  to  repeat  their  tciii- 
pofitions  annually,  feef^re  they  fubmitted  thena  to  the  jcdgcient  of  the  king  in 
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tains,  formed  his  echoing  hall.  The  gathering  of  the 
people  was  there,  around  the  feaft  of  the  blue-eyed 
king.  But  who,  among  hi^  chiefs,  was  like  the  ftately 
Crothar  ?  Warriors  kindled  in  his  prefence.  The  young 
figh  of  the  virgins  rofe.  In  Alnecma  *  was  the  warrior 
honoured;  the  firft  of  the  race  of  Bolga. 

*'  He  purfued  the  chafe  in  Ullin:  on  the  mofs-cover- 
ed  top  of  Drumardo.  From  the  wood  looked  the 
daughter  of  Cathmin,  the  blue-rolling  eye  of  Con-lama. 
Her  ligh  rofe  in  fecret.  She  bent  her  head,  midll  her 
wandering  locks.  The  moon  looked  in,  at  night,  and 
faw  the  white-toffing  of  her  arms;  for  ihe  thought  of 
the  mighty  Crothar,  in  the  feafon  of  her  dreams. 

"  Three  days  feafled  Crothar  with  Cathmin.  On  the 
fourth  they  awaked  the  hinds.  Con-lama  moved  to 
the  chafe,  with  all  her  lovely  fteps.  She  met  Crothar 
in  tl  e  narrow  path.  The  bow,  fell,  at  once,  from  her 
hand.  She  turned  her  face  away,  and  half-hid  it  with 
her  locks.  The  love  of  Crothar  rofe.  He  brought  the 
v.hire-bofomed  maid  to  Atha.  Bards  raifed  the  long  in 
her  prefence;  joy  dwelt  round  the  daughter  of  Ullin. 

"  The  pride  of  Torloch  rofe,  a  youth  who  loved  die 
white-handed  Con-lama.  He  came  with  battle,  to 
Alnecma;  to  Atha  of  the  rocs.  Cormul  went  forth  to 
the  ftrife,  the  brother  of  car -home  Crothar.  He  went 
forth,  but  he  fell,  and  the  figh  of  his  people  rofe.  Si; 
lent  and  tall,  acrofs  the  itream,  came  the  darkening 
lli-ength  of  Crothar:  he  rolled  the  foe  from  Alnecma, 
and  I'eturned,  midft  the  joy  of  Con-lama. 

"  Battle  on  battle  comes.  Blood  is  poured  on  blood. 
The  tombs  of  the  valiant  rife.  Erin's  clouds  are  hung 
round  with  ghoils.  The  chiefs  of  the  fouth  gathered 
romid  the  echoing  fliield  of  Crothar.  He  came  with 
death  to  the  paths  of  the  foe.  The  virgins  wept,  by 
the  ftreams  of  Ullin.     They  looked  to  the  milt  of  the 


*  Alnecma  ;  or  A 

Ti-r"r--cht, 

v?.s  the  ancient  n 

ame  of  Conuaught.   Ullin  is  ftill 

the  Iriih  nam.-.,'  ■.. 

oid  the  inultiplyiiig  ut  imtcs,  I 
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hill,  no  hunter  defcended  from  its  folds.  Silence  dark- 
ened in  the  land:  blafls  fighed  lonely  on  grafTy  tombs. 

"  Defcending  like  the  eagle  of  heaven,  with  all  his 
ruftling  -w'ings,  when  he  forfakes  the  blaft  with  joy,  the 
fon  of  Trenmor  came;  Conar,  arm  of  death,  from 
Morven  of  the  groves.  He  poured  his  might  along 
green  Erin.  Death  dimiy  ftrode  behind  his  fword. 
The  fons  of  Bolga  fled  from  his  courfe,  as  from  a  fiream, 
that,  burliing  from  the  flormy  defcrt,  rolls  the  fields 
together,  with  all  tlieir  echoing  -woods.  Crothar  '*  met 
him  in  battle:  but  Alnecma's  wamors  fled.  The  king 
of  Atha  flowly  retired,  in  the  grief  of  his  foul.  He, 
afterwards,  flione  in  the  fouth;  but  dim  as  the  fun  of 
autumn,  when  he  vifits,  in  his  robes  of  mift,  Lara  of 
dark  ftreams.  The  withered  grafs  is  covered  with  dew: 
the  field,  though  bright,  is  fad." 

"  Why  wakes  the  bard  before  me,"  faid  Catlimor, 
*'  the  memory  of  thofc  -who  fled?  Has  fome  ghoft^,  from 
his  dufky  cloud,  bent  forward  to  thine  ear;  to  frighten 
Catlimor  from  the  field  with  the  tales  of  old  ?  Dwellers 
of  the  folds  of  night,  your  voice  is  but  a  blaft  to  me; 
which  takes  the  gi-ay  thifile's  head,  and  ftrews  its  beard 
on  ftreams.  Within  my  bofom  is  a  voice,  others  hear 
it  not.  His  foul  forbids  the  king  of  Erin  to  Ihrink  back 
from  war." 

Abafhed,  the  bard  finks  back  in  night;  retired,  he 
bends  above  a  fl;ream,  his  thoughts  are  on  the  days  of 
Atha,  when  Cathmor  heard  his  fong  with  joy.  His 
tears  come  rolling  dov/n:  the  winds  are  in  his  beard. 

Erin  fleeps  around.  No  fleep  comes  down  on  Cath- 
mor's  eyes.     Dark,  in  his  foul,  he  faw  the  fpirit  of 

*The  delicacy  of  the  bard,  with  regard  to  Crothar,  is  remarkable.  As  he  was 
the  ance.ftor  of  Cathmor,  to  whom  the  epifode  is  addrtffed,  the  bard  fnftens  his  de- 
feat, by  only  mejitioning  that  his  people  ficd.  Cathmor  took  the  fong  of  Fonar  iu 
an  uniavnurable  light.  The  bards,  being  of  the  erdcr  of  the  dmids,  who  pretended 
to  a  fort-knowledge  of  events,  were  iuppofed  to  have  fome  fupernatural  prefcicnce 
of  futurity.  The  king  thought,  that  the  choice  of  Fonar's  fong  proteeded,  from 
his  forefeeing  the  unfortunate  ilfue  of  the  war;  and  that  his  own  fate  was  ihadowcd 
out,  in  that  of  his  anceltor  Crothar.  The  attitude  of  the  bard,  after  the  reprimand 
of  his  patron,  is  pidhircfque  and  aifeSing.  We  adniire  the  fpetcb  of  Cathmor,  but 
lament  tlie  eSeii  it  has  on  the  feeling  foul  of  the  good  old  poet. 
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low-laid  Calrbar.  He  faw  him,  without  his  fong,  rolkd 
in  a  blaft  of  night.  He  rofe.  His  fleps  were  round 
the  holt.  He  ftruck,  at  times,  his  echoing  fhield.  The 
found  reached  Ofllan's  ear,  on  Mora  of  the  hinds. 

**  Fillan,"  I  faid,  **  the  foes  advance.  I  hear  the 
Ihield  of  war.  Stand  thou  in  the  narrow  path.  Ofil- 
an  Ihall  mark  their  courfe.  If  over  my  fall  the  holt 
fhall  pour;  then  be  thy  buckler  heard.  Awake  the 
king  on  his  heath,  left  his  fame  Ihould  ceafe."  I  ftrode 
in  all  my  rattling  arms;  wide  bounding  over  a  ftream 
that  darkly  winded,  in  the  field,  before  the  king  of 
Atha.  Green  Atha's  king,  with  lifted  fpear,  came 
forward  on  my  courfe.  Now  would  we  have  mixed 
in  horrid  fray,  like  two  contending  ghofts,  that  bend- 
ing forward,  from  two  clouds,  fend  forth  the  roaring 
winds;  did  not  OfTian  behold,  on  high,  the  helmet  of 
Erin's  kings.  The  eagle's  wing  fpread  above  it,  ruft- 
ling  in  the  breeze.  A  red  liar  looked  through  the 
plumes.     I  ftopt  the  lifted  fpear. 

"  Tlie  helmet  of  kings  is  before  me!  Who  art  thou, 
fon  of  night?  Shall  Oinan's  fpear  be  renovvMied,  when 
thou  art  ioM^ly  laid?"  At  once  he  dropt  the  gleaming 
lance.  Growing  before  me  feemed  the  form.  He 
ftretched  his  hand  in  night ;  and  fpoke  the  words  of 
kings. 

**  Friend  of  the  fplrit  of  heroes,  do  I  meet  thee  thus 
in  Ihades?  I  have  wilhed  for  thy  ftately  fteps  in  Atha, 
in  the  days  of  feafts.  Why  Ihould  my  fpear  now  arife  ? 
The  fun  muft  behold  us,  Offian;  when  we  bend, 
gleaming,  in  the  ftrife.  Future  warriors  Ihall  mark 
the  place ;  and,  fhuddering,  think  of  other  years.  They 
Ihall  mark  it,  like  the  haunt  of  ghofts,  pieafant  and 
dreadful  to  the  foul." 

"  And  Ihall  it  be  forgot,"  I  faid,  "  where  we  meet 
in  peace  ?  Is  the  remembrance  of  battles  always  piea- 
fant to  the  foul?  Do  not  we  behold,  with  joy,  the  place 
where  our  fathei's  feafted?  But  our  eyes  are  full  of  tears, 
on  the  field  of  their  wars.  This  ftone  fhall  rife,  with 
all  its  mofs,  and  fpeak  to  other  years.     Here  Cjikmcr 
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and  Offian  met!  the  ^varriors  met  in  peace!  When  thou, 
Oftone,  Jhah  tail:  and  Lubar's  Ikeam  roll  quite  away! 
then  fliall  the  traveller  come,  and  bend  here,  perhaps, 
in  reft.  When  the  darkened  moon  is  rolled  over  his 
head,  our  IhadoTA^'  forms  may  come,  and,  mixing  with 
his  dreams,  remind  him  of  this  place.  But  Avhy  turn- 
eil  ihon  fo  dark  away,  fon  of  Borbar-duthul  *" 

"  Not  forgot,  fon  of  Fingal,  Ihall  we  afcend  thefe 
winds.  Our  deeds  are  ftreams  of  light,  before  the  eyes 
of  bards.  Eut  darknefs  is  rolled  on  Atha;  the  king  is 
low,  without  his  fong:  Hill  there  was  a  beam  towards 
Cathmor  from  his  ftormy  foul;  like  the  moon,  in  a  cloud, 
amidfl  the  dark -red  courfe  of  thunder." 

"  Son  of  Erin,"  I  replied,  "  my  wrath  dwells  not 
in  his  houfe-|-.  My  hatred  flies,  on  eagle-wing,  from 
the  foe  that  is  low.  He  Ihall  hear  the  fong  of  bards  j 
Cairbar  {hall  rejoice  on  his  winds." 

Cathmor's  fwelling  foul  arofe:  he  took  the  dagger 
from  his  fide;  and  placed  it  gleaming  in  my  hand.  He 
placed  it,  in  my  hand,  with  fighs,  and,  filent,  ftrode 
away.  Mine  eyes  followed  his  departure.  He  dimly 
gleamed,  hke  the  form  of  a  ghoft,  which  meets  a  tra- 
veller by  night,  on  the  dark-lkirtcd  heath.  His  words 
are  dark  like  fongs  of  old:  with  morning  ftrides  the 
unfinifhcd  fhade  away. 

Who  t  comes  from  Lubar's  vale?  From  the  folds 
or  the  morning  mift?  The  drops  of  heaven  are  on  his 
head.  His  Heps  are  in  the  paths  of  the  fad.  It  is  Car- 
ril  of  other  times.     He  comes  from  Tura's  filent  cave. 


*  Borbar-duthul,  '  the  furly  warrior  of  the  dark-broM  p  ■-••■'••:  '  'rh-*  >-  •'  y,?.mt 
fuited  well  V.  ith  his  ch.iraCler,  wc  may  caiily  conceive.  :  Ir.cred 

cun>  urulng  him  by  Malthos,  toward  tlie end  of  thz  fixth  c ther 

of  that  Colculla,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  epifode  whic:.  _  k. 

t  The  grave.  Often  poetically  called  a  houfc.    Thisrt-f;.  >  with 

the  moft  exalted  feutinien's  of  a  noblv  iniud.  Though,  ci  ;.n  uic:i  v.\  ki,-;,  Ue  was 
the  molt  injured  by  Cairbar, yet  he  laid  afidchii  rage  as  tht  lot  was  Uw.  »iowdif- 
iVrent  is  this  from  the  behaviour  of  the  heiot-S  of  other  ancient  poems!  «  Cvnrhius 
wrem  vellit.' 

t  The  morning  of  the  fecond  day,  fr.?^  the  opening  of  the  poem,  comes  on. 
After  the  death  of  CuchuUin,  Carril    :  .      ■-  ^  .-,  his  bard,  retired  to  the 

tavc  of  Turn,  which  was  in  the  n. :  /;  '  '    '.-V  na,  the  fcene  of  the  po- 

em of  Temora.    His  cafuat  appcnrr-.r  >   inr  to  fulSl  immediatclf 

U.--  promife  he  had  made  to  Catiiii.  ■ ,  _  ..'  ral  fong  to  be  pronounced 

•ver  the  UiOib  af  Ciirtar.    T2«ii  b^iwi.   -.. ..  -^  =iu.  j  >;.-,-  ijiaee  •f  a  tew  Hours. 
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I  behold  It  dark  in  the  rock,  through  the  thin  folds  of 
milt.  There,  perhaps,  CuchuUin  lits,  on  the  blalt 
which  bends  its  trees.  Pleafant  is  the  fong  of  the 
morning  from  the  bai-d  of  Erin! 

"  The  waves  crowd  aM^ay  for  fear:  they  hear  the 
found  of  thy  coming  forth,  O  fun!  Terrible  is  thy 
beauty,  fon  of  heaven,  when  death  is  folded  in  thy 
locks ;  when  thou  roUeft  thy  vapours  before  thee,  over 
the  blafted  holl.  But  pleafant  is  thy  beam  to  the  hunt- 
er, fitting  by  the  rock  in  a  ftorm,  when  thou  lookeft 
froi-n  thy  parted  cloud,  and  brighteneft  his  dewy  locks; 
he  looks  down  on  the  ftreamy  vale,  and  beholds  the 
defcent  of  roes.  How  long  fhalt  thou  rife  on  war,  and 
roll,  a  bloody  fnield,  through  heaven?  I  fee  the  deaths 
of  heroes  dark-wandering  over  thy  face!" 

"  Why  wander  the  words  of  Carril?  Does  the  fon 
of  heaven  mourn?  He  is  unllained  in  his  courfe,  ever 
rejoicing  in  his  fire.  Roll  on,  thou  carelefs  light; 
thou  too,  perhaps,  mull  fall.  Thy  dun  robe  ^  may 
feize  tliee,  Uruggling,  in  thy  Iky. 

"  Pleafant  is  the  voice  of  the  fong,  O  Carril,  to  Of- 
fian's  foul!  It  is  like  the  Ihower  of  the  morning,  when 
it  comes  through  the  ruitling  vale,  on  which  the  fun 
looks  through  milt,  jull  rifing  from  his  rocks.  But  this 
is  no  time,  O  bard!  to  fit  down,  at  the  Itrife  of  long. 
Fingal  is  in  arms  on  the  vale.  Thou  feelt  the  flaming 
fiiield  of  the  king.  His  face  darkens  between  his  locks. 
He  beholds  the  wide  rolling  of  Erin. 

"  Does  not  Carril  behold  that  tomb,  befide  the  roar- 
ing Itream  ?  Three  Itones  lift  their  gray  heads  beneath 
a  bending  oak.  A  king  is  lowly  laid;  give  thou  his 
foul  to  the  wind.  He  is.  the  brother  of  Cathmor!  Open, 
his  airy  hall!  Let  thy  fong  be  a  llream  of  joy  to  Cair-« 
bar's  darkened  gholt.'* 

*  By  t^.c  iiin  roV't  tf  yie  fun,  is  pisbahly  .T.«»nt  an  cdipfe. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Morning  coming  on,  Fingat,  after  a  fpeech  to  his  people,  devolves  the  comman^l 
on  Gaul,  the  lou  sf  Monii;  it  bcii-.g  the  cuftomof  the  tiines,  that  the  king 
fliould  not  engage,  till  tin-  nrceraty  uf  affai rs  required  his  fuperior  valour  and 
conduit.  The  king  and  <i0i m  retire  t<i  the  rock  of  Cormul,  which  overlooked 
the  Held  of  battle.  Th.l.-:.  n-  '  •.  -...r.K.  The  general  conflit't  is  de- 
fcribed.    Gaul,  the  fou  o:      .         ,  -  iiimfe'i;  kills  Tur-lathon,  chief 

of  Moruth,  and  other  chi.  :=    ;  ^^  'in  the  other  hand,  Foid^th,  who 

commanded  the  Irifli  am,;  .r  i.,  •  ;  .  r,  fitter  the  example  of  Fingal,  kept 
himfelf  from  battle)  fights  r'.',<uii.\~  ,  kilo  Ciinnal,  chief  of  Dun-lora,  and  ad- 
vances to  engage  Gaul  hiuiiell.  G^ul,  in  the  mean  time,  being  wounded  in  the 
hand,  by  a  random  arrow,  is  covered  by  Fil'.an,  the  fon  of  Fingal,  v/ ho  performs 
piT^jdlgies  of  valour.  Night  comes  on.  The  horn  of  Fingal  recals  his  army.  The 
bards  meet  them,  with  a  congratulatory  fong,  in  which  the  praifes  of  Gaul  and 
Fillau  are  particularly  celebrated.  The  chiefs  fit  do'vn  at  a  fcaft  ;  Fingal  miffes 
Connal.  The  epifode  oi  Connal  and  Duth-caron  is  inlroduced  ;  which  throws 
further  light  on  the  ancient  hiRory  ni'  Ireland.  Carril  is  difparched  to  raife  the 
-  tomb  of  Connal.  The  aflion  of  this  book  takes  up  the  fecoud  day,  from  the 
opening  of  the  poem. 

BOOK  III. 

TXTho  is  that,  at  blue-fl reaming  Lubar;  by  the  bend- 
*  •  ing  hill  of  the  roes?  Tali,  he  leans  on  an  oak 
torn  from  higli,  by  nightly  winds.  Who  but  Comhal's 
fon,  brightening  in  the  lafl  of  his  fields?  His  gray  hair 
is  on  the  breeze:  he  half  unlheathes  the  fword  of  Lu- 
no.  His  eyes  are  turned  to  Moi-lcna,  to  the  dark  rol- 
ling of  foes.  Doft  thou  hear  the  voice  of  the  king?  It 
is  like  the  burfting  of  a  ftream,  in  the  defert,  M'hen  it 
comes  betv.'een  its  echoing  rocks,  to  the  blaited  field  of 
tlie  fun. 

"  Wide-fldrted  comes  down  the  fo'e!  Sons  of  woody 
Morven,  avife.  Be  ye  like  the  rocks  of  my  land,  on 
whole  brown  fides  are  the  rolling  of  waters.  A  beam 
of  joys  comes  on  my  foul ;  I  fee  them  mighty  before 
me.  It  is  when  the  foe  is  feeble,  that  the  fighs  of  Fin- 
gal are  heard;  left  death  fhould  come,  without  renown, 
and  darknefs  dwell  on  his  tomb.  Who  fiiall  lead  the 
war,  againft  the  holt  of  Alnecma?  It  is  only  \vhen 
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danger  grows,  that  my  fv/ord  fhall  fhinc.  Such  was 
the  cultciTi}  heretotbrj,  of  Trenmor  the  ruler  of  winds: 
and  thus  defcended  to  battle  the  blue-fhielded  Trath- 
al." 

The  chiefs  bend  towards  the  king:  each  darkly  feems 
to  claim  the  war.  They  tell,  by  halves,  their  mighty 
deeds:  and  turn  their  eyes  on  Erin.  But  far  before  the 
feft  the  fon  of  Morni  ftood;  filent  he  ftood,  for  who 
had  not  heard  of  the  battles  of  Gaul  ?  They  rofe  with- 
in his  foul.  His  hand,  in  fecret,  feized  the  fword.  The 
fword  which  he  brought  from  Strumon,  when  the 
Itrength  of  Morni  failed  *. 

On  his  fpear  ftood  the  fon  of  Clatho  f  in  the  wan- 
dering of  his  locks.  Thrice  he  raifed  his  eyes  to  Fin- 
gal:  his  voice  thrice  failed  him,  as  he  fpoke.  Fillan 
could  not  boaft  of  battles;  at  once  he  ftrode  away. 
Eent  over  a  diftant  flream  he  ftood:  the  tear  hung  in 
his  eye.  He  ftruck,  at  times,  the  thilUe's  head,  with 
his  inverted  fpear. 


le  of  the  t-at  of  the  family  of  Oaul,  fa 
5  expedition  to  'ironiathon,  inentior- 
cr  di'.cl.     Mmr.i  ordered  the  Iword  ^.f 
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The  ruftHus  of  tables  is  heard,  the  raui  muring  oaks  (hake  their  hearts  on  the 
hilU  ;  dreadful  and  pl'.aiant  is  thy  approach^ friend  of  the  dwelling  of  heroes. 

Morni.  Who  awakes  me,  in  the  midft  of  my  cloud,  where  my  loeks  if  mift 
fnread  oil  the  winds?  Mixed  with  the  noiic  of  Itreams:  why  rites  the  voice  of 

G3Ul? 

Gaul.  My  foes  are  sro'M-.rf  me,  Morni:  their  dark  fhips  defcend  from  their 
wa.es.    Give  th<-  iVr.r.!  ni  '.t-  Mn.n,  thit  beam  which  thou  hidclt  in  thy  niyht. 

Morni.      t.!.  '.lui.ding  Strumon  ;  I  look  on  thy  war,  my  fon ; 

I  look,adini  i;  :   j  1;  Llue-fhielried  Gaul,de!'roy." 

t  Clatho  v.,  -.i.-jila,  king  ef  Ini!tere.    Tingal,  in  one  of  hi* 

eif.editions  i.   i'        '         ,  1.  ve  with  Clatho,  and  took  her  to  wife,  after  the 

d^a:h  of  i<.o,-:.a.,..,  --.■e  m..  .u... .  ■  .,i  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland. 

CUtkft  -..iS  Hi  auU-.ct  >.i  a>nc,  liliiB,  zai  Bol'»ina,  mcaJiotsd  in  tlicbft:'.!? 
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Nor  is  he  unfeen  of  Fingal.  Sidelong  he  beheld  hi3 
fon.  He  beheld  him,  with  burlling  joy;  and  turned, 
amidft  his  crowded  Ibul-  In  ni-^nce  turned  the  king 
tofrards  Mora  of  wood?.  He  hid  the  big  tear  with  his 
locks.     At  length  his  voice  is  heoid. 

"  Firft  of  the  fons  of  Morni;  thou  rock  that  defieft 
the  ftorm !  Lead  thou  my  battle,  for  the  race  of  low- 
laid  Cormac.  No  boy's  ftaif  is  thy  fpear:  no  harmlefs 
beam  of  light  thy  fword.  Son  of  Morni  of  fteeds, 
behold  the  foe;  deftroy.  Fillan,  obfer\'e  the  chief: 
he  Is  not  calm  in  ftrife :  nor  bums  he,  heedlefs,  in  bat- 
tle ;  my  fon,  obferve  the  king.  He  is  flrong  as  Lubar's 
Itream,  but  never  foams  and  roars.  High  on  cloudy- 
Mora,  Fingal  fhall  behold  the  war.  Stand,  Oflian  *, 
near  thy  father,  by  the  falling  ftreara.  Raife  the  voice, 
O  bards !  Morven,  move  beneath  the  found.  It  is  my 
latter  field;  clothe  it  over  with  light." 

As  the  hidden  rifnig  of  winds;  or  diftant  rolling  of 
troubled  feas,  when  feme  dark  ghoft,  ia  wrath,  heaves 
the  billows  over  an  ifle,  the  feat  of  mill,  on  the  deep, 
for  many  dark-brown  years:  (o  terrible  is  the  foimd 
of  the  hoft,  wide-moving  over  the  field.  Gaul  is  tail 
before  them:  the  ftreams  glitter  within  his  flrides.  The 
bards  raifed  the  fong  by  his  fide;  he  ftruck  his  fliield 
between.  On  the  fkirts  of  the  biaft,  the  tuneful  voices 
rofe. 

"  On  Crona,"  faid  the  bards,  "  tliere  burfls  a  ftream 
by  night.  It  fwells,  in  its  own  dark  courfe,  till  morn- 
ing's early  beam.  Then  comes  it  white  from  the  hill, 
with  the  rocks  and  their  hundred  groves.  Far  be  my 
fleps  from  Crona:  death  is  tumbling  there.  Be  ye  a 
llream  from  Mora,  fons  of  cloudy  Morven." 

*<  WTio  rifes,  from  his  car^  on  Clutha?  The  hills  are 
troubled  before  the  king !  The  dark  woods  echo  round, 
and  lighten  at  his  fteel.     See  him,  amidll  the  foe,  like 

of  I.ora.    Fillan  is  often  called  the  fon  of  CUtho,  to  diaing-^ifti  him  from  thsfe 
fons  wiiich  Fiu^l  had  by  Kos-crana. 

*  Ollin  being  fou  to  Morven  with  the  brdy  of  Ofcar,  Offiua  attends  his  father, 
IB  ^ality  of  chief  bard. 
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Colgach's  *  fportful  ghoft;  when  he  fcatters  the  clouds, 
and  rides  on  the  eddying  winds;  It  is  Morni  f  of  the 
bounding  fteeds!  Be  like  thy  father,  Gaul!" 

**  Selma  is  opened  wide.  Bards  take  the  trembling 
hai-ps.  Ten  youths  carry  the  oak  of  the  feaft.  A  dii^ 
tant  fun-beam  marks  the  hill.  .  The  dulky  waves  of  the 
blaft  fly  over  the  fields  of  grafs.  Why  art  thou  fo  filent, 
MorvcR?  The  king  returns  with  all  his  fame.  Did 
not  the  battle  roar;  yet  peaceful  is  his  brow?  It  roared, 
and  Fingal  overcame.     Be  like  thy  father,  Fillan." 

They  moved  beneath  the  fong.  High  waved  their 
arms,  as  rufhy  fields,  beneath  autumnal  winds.  On 
Mora  ft-ood  the  king  in  arms.  Mifl  flies  round  his 
buckler  broad,  as  aloft,  it  hung  on  a  bough,  on  Cor- 
mul's  molTy  rock.  In  filence  I  flood  by  Fingal,  and 
turned  my  eyes  on  Cromla's  f  wood:  left  I  fhould  be- 
hold the  hoft,  and  rufli  amidft  my  fwelling  foul.  My 
foot  is  forward  on  the  heath.  I  glittered,  tall,  in  fleel: 
like  the  falling  flream  of  Tromo,  which  nightly  winds 
bind  over  with  ice.  The  boy  fees  it,  on  high,  gleaming 
to  the  early  beam:  towards  it  he  turns  his  ear,  and 
wonders  why  it  is  fo  filent. 

Nor  bent  over  a  ftream  is  Cathmor,  like  a  youth  in 
a  peaceful  field:  wide  he  drew  forward  the  war,  a  dark 
and  troubled  wave.  But  when  he  beheld  Fingal  on 
Mora,  his  generous  pride  arofe.  "  Shall  the  chief  of 
Atha  fight  and  no  king  in  the  field  ?  Foldath,  lead  my 
people  forth.     Thou  art  a  beam  of  fire." 

''''  There  are  fome  traditions,  but,  I  berteve,  of  late  invention,  tLat  thisColgacb 
was  the  fame  with  the  Galgacus  of  Tacitus.  He  was  the  anceftor  ot  Gatil.the  l"on 
of  Moroi,  and  appears,  from  fome,  really  ancient,  traditions,  to  have  been  king,  or 
Vergobret,  of  the  Caledonians  ;  and  hence  proceeded  the  pretciifions  of  the  family 
of  Morni  to  the  throne,  which  created  a  good  deal  of  difturbance,  both  to  Coinhal 
2nd  his  fon  Fingal.  The  firft  was  killed  in  battle  by  that  tribe  ;  at;d  it  was  after 
i'ineal  was  grown  up,  that  they  were  reduced  to  obedience.  Colgach  fignifies 
•  fiercely-looking;'  which  is  a  very  proper  name  for  a  warrior,  and  is  probably  the 
origin  of  Galgacus  •,  though  I  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  mere  cocjefture,  that  the 
Colgach  here  mentioned  was  the  fame  with  that  hero.  1  cannot  help  obfer-.ing, 
with  how  much  propriety  the  fong  of  the  bards  is  conducted.  Gaul,  whofe  expe- 
rience might  have  rendered  his  conduft  cautious  in  war,  has  the  example  of  his 
father,  Juft  niduiig  to  battle,  fet  before  his  eyes.  Fillan,  on  the  other  hand,  w!-.o!c 
youth  might  make  him  impetuous  and  unguarded  in  a(;iion,  is  put  in  mind  of  the 
fcdate  and  feiene  behaviour  of  Fingal  upon  like  occafions. 

t  The  expedition  of  Morni  to  Clutha,  alluded  to,  is  handed  down  in  tradition. 

t  The  mountain  Crorala  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  UJe  fcene  of  this  poemj 
which  vas  nearly  the  Tame  with  that  ul  Fingal. 
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Forth  iiTued  the  chief  of  Moma,  like  a  cloud,  tie 
robe  cf  gliofls.  Ke  drew  his  fword,  a  flame,  from  his 
fide;  and  bade  the  battle  move.  The  tribes,  like  ridgy 
waves,  dark  pour  tlieir  llrength  around.  Haughty  is 
his  {Iride  before  them:  his  red  eye  rolls  in  -v^Tath.  He 
called  the  chief  of  Dunratho  * ;  and  his  words  were 
'heard. 

"  Cormul,  thou  beholdcft  that  path.  It  winds  green 
behind  th-r  foe.  Place  thy  people  there;  left  Morven 
Ihould  efcape  from  my  fword.  Bards  of  green-valleyed 
Erin,  let  no  voice  of  yours  arife.  The  fons  of  Morvcn 
muft  fall  without  fong.  They  are  the  foes  of  Cairbar. 
Hereafter  fiiall  the  U-aveller  meet  their  dark,  thick  mlft 
on  Lena,  where  it  wanders,  with  their  ghofls,  befide  the 
reedy  lake.  Never  fliali  they  rife,  without  fong,  to 
the  dwelling  of  winds." 

Cormul  darkened  as  he  went:  behind  him  rufhed 
his  tribe,  they  funk  beyond  the  rock:  Gaul  fpoke  to 
Fillan  of  Mcrutla ;  as  Iris  eye  purfued  the  courfe  of  the 
dark -eyed  king  of  Bunratho.  *'  Thou  beholdeft  the 
Heps  of  Cormul;  let  thine  arm  be  flrong.  When  he 
is  low,  fon  of  Fingal,  remember  Gaul  in  war.  Here  I 
fall  forward  into  battle,  amidft  the  ridge  of  fhields." 

The  fign  of  death  arofe:  the  dreadful  found  of  Mor- 
ni's  fhield.  Gaul  poured  his  voice  between.  Fiiigal 
rofe,  high  on  Mora.  He  faw  them,  from,  wing  to  wing, 
bending  in  the  ilrife.  Gleaming,  on  his  own  dark  hiil, 
the  flrength  ci  Atha  itood.  They  v^'ere  like  two  fpirits. 
of  heaven,  {landing:  each  on  his  gloomy  cloud;  when 
they  pour  abroad  the  winds,  and  lift  the  roaring  ftas. 
The  blue-tumbling  of  waves  is  beibre  them,  marked 
with  the  paths  of  whales.  Themfclves  are  calm  and 
bright;  and  the  gale  lifts  their  locks  of  mift. 

What  beam  of  light  hangs  high  in  air?  It  is  Mor- 

*  Dun-ratho,  «a  hill  with  a  plain  OH  its  top."^  Connuil,  '  Hue-eye.'  Foldath 
difpatchts,  here,  Cormul  to  lie  in  anibuftv  behind  the  army  of  the  Caledonians. 
This  fpKcch,  iuits  well  with  the  character  of  foldath,  wljich  is,  thrc-jgho-jt, 
baughty  and  prefamptuous.  Towards  the  latter  end  ot  his  fpecch,  we  find  tie 
oi*inioti  of  the  times,  concerning  the  unhappiiicfs  of  the  foul  di  tiiofc  who  were 
buried  without  the  funeral  fonn-  This  dodlrine,  no  isiiiii,  WM  iacuicatii  *y  U^O 
batJs  lo  make  tUcir  cider  rcfjtCtabVe  and  neceffjrr. 
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ni's  dreadful  iivord.  Death  is  ftrewed  on  thy  paths, 
O  Gaul;  thou  foldeft  them  together  in  thy  rage.  Like 
a  young  oak  falls  Turlathon  *,  with  his  branches  round 
him.  His  high-bofomed  fpoufe  ftretches  her  white 
arms,  in  dreams,  to  the  returning  king,  as  fhe  lleeps 
by  gurgling  Moruth,  in  her  difordered  locks.  It  is  his 
ghoft,  Oichoma;  the  chief  is  lowly  laid.  Hearken  not 
to  the  winds  for  Turlathon's  echoing  Ihield.  It  is 
pierced,  by  his  ftreams,  and  its  found  is  pall  away. 

Not  peaceful  is  the  hand  of  Foldath:  he  winds  his 
courfe  in  blood,  Connal  met  him  in  fight;  they  mixed 
their  clanging  fteel.  Why  fhould  mine  eyes  behold 
them!  Connal,  thy  locks  are  gray.  Thou  wert  the 
friend  of  ftrangers,  at  the  mofs-covered  rock  of  Dun- 
lora.  When  the  Jfkies  wei'e  rolled  together;  then  thy 
feaft  v/as  fpread.  The  Granger  heard  the  winds  with- 
out; and  rejoiced  at  thy  burning  oak.  Why,  fon  of 
Duth-caron,  art  thou  laid  in  blood!  The  blafted  tree 
bends  above  thee:  thy  Ihield  lies  broken  near.  Thy 
blood  mixes  with  the  Ilream ;  thou  breaker  of  the  fhields ! 

I  took  the  fpear,  in  my  wrath :  but  Gaul  rufhed  for- 
ward on  the  foe.  The  feeble  pafs  by  his  fide;  his  rage 
is  turned  on  Moma's  chief.  Now  they  had  raifed  their 
deathful  fpears;  unfeen  an  arrow  came.  It  pierced  the 
hand  of  Gaul;  his  fteel  fell  founding  to  earth.  Young 
Fillan  came  f ,  with  Cormul's  fhieid,  and  ftretched  it 
large  before  the  king.  Foldath  fent  his  ihout  abroad, 
and  kindled  all  the  field:  as  a  blaft  that  lifts  the  broad- 
winged  flame,  over  Lumon's  4:  echoing  groves. 

*'  Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho,"  faid  Gaul,  "  thou  art  a 
beam  from  heaven;  that  coming  on  the  troubled  deep, 
binds  up  the  tempeft's  wing.  Cormul  is  fallen  before 
thee,    Early  art  thou  in  the  fame  of  thy  fathers.   Rufh 


t  Fillan  had  been  da'patched  by  Gaul  to  oppofj  Cormul,  who  had  been  feat  by 
Foldath  to  lie  in  ambufh  behir.d  the  Caledonian  antiV.  It  appears  that  Fillan  hud 
fcUied  Cormul,  rfthcrwite  he  could  not  be  fuppofud  to  have  poffefled  himfclf  oi  tne 
Jhield  of  that  chief. 

4  Lumoo,  'bending  hiU ;'  a  mountain  in  Ijiis.tun«>  or  tb»t  part  of  South.Eiitii» 
wUt&li  is  over-againa  the  Xxilh  coaft. 
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not  too  far,  my  hero,  I  cannot  lift  the  fpear  to  aid.  I 
ftand  harmlefs  in  battle :  but  my  voice  ftiall  be  poured 
abroad.  The  fons  of  Morven  fliall  hear,  and  remember 
my  former  deeds." 

His  terrible  voice  rofe  on  the  vt'ind,  the  hoft  bend  for- 
ward in  the  fight.  Often  had  they  heard  him,  at  Stru- 
mon,  when  he  called  them  to  the  chafe  of  the  hinds. — 
Ilimfelf  flood  tall,  amidft  the  war,  as  an  oak  in  the 
flcirts  of  a  llorm,  which  now  is  clothed,  on  high,  in  mift: 
then  fliows  its  broad,  waving  head ;  the  muling  hunter 
lifts  his  eye  from  his  own  rufhy  field. 

My  foul  purfues  thee,  O  Fillan,  through  the  path  of 
thy  fame.  Thou  roUedil  the  foe  before  thee.  Now 
Foldath,  perhaps,  would  fly;  but  night  came  down 
with  its  clouds;  and  Cathmor's  horn  v/as  heard.  The 
fons  of  Morven  heard  the  voice  of  Fingal,  from  Mora's 
gathered  mift.  The  bards  poured  their  fong,  like  dew, 
on  the  returning  war. 

*'  Who  comes  from  Strumon,"  they  faid,  *'  amidft 
her  wandering  locks?  She  is  mournful  in  her  fteps,  and 
lifts  her  blue  eyes  towards  Erin.  Why  art  thou  fad, 
Evir-choma  *  !  Who  is  like  thy  chief  in  renown  ?  lie 
defcended  dreadful  to  battle:  he  returns,  like  a  light 
from  a  cloud.  He  lifted  the  fword  in  \VTath:  they 
fiirunk  before  blue-fhielded  Gaul! 

**  Joy,  like  the  ruftling  gale,  comes  on  the  foul  of 
the  king.  He  remembers  the  battles  of  old ;  the  days, 
wherein  his  fathers  fought.  The  days  of  old  return 
on  Fingal's  mind,  as  he  beholds  the  renown  of  his  fon. 
As  the  fun  rejoices,  from  his  cloud,  over  the  tree  his 
beams  have  ralfed,  as  it  (hakes  its  lonely  head  on  the 
heath ;  fo  joyful  is  the  king  over  Fillan. 

"  As  the  rolling  of  thunder  on  hills,  when  Lara's 
fields  are  Hill  and  dark,  fuch  are  the  fteps  of  Morven, 
pleafant  and  dreadful  to  the  ear.  They  return  with 
their  found,  like  eagles  to  their  dark-browed  rock,  after 
the  prey  is  torn  on  the  field,  the  dun  fons  of  the  bound- 
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ing  hind.  Your  fathers  rejoice  from  their  clouds,  fons 
of  fj.reamy  Cona." 

Such  w?.s  the  nightly  voice  of  bards,  on  Mora  of  the 
hinds.  A  flame  rofe,  from  an  hundred  oaks,  which 
winds  had  torn  from  Cormul's  Iteep.  T'he  feaft  is 
fpread  in  the  midft:  around  fat  the  gleaming  chiefs. 
Fingal  is  there  in  his  ftrength;  the  eagle-wing  *  of  his 
helmet  founds:  the  ruftling  blafts  of  the  weft,  unequal 
rufhed  through  night.  Long  looked  the  king  in  filence 
round:  at  length  his  words  were  heard. 

"  My  foul  feels  a  want  in  our  joy.  I  behold  a  breach 
among  my  friends.  The  head  of  one  tree  is  low:  the 
fqually  wind  pours  in  on  Selma.  Where  is  the  chief 
of  Dunlora?  Ought  he  to  be  forgot  at  the  feaft? 
When  did  he  forget  the  ftranger,  in  the  midft  of  his 
echoing  hall?  Ye  are  filent  in  my  prefence!  Connal  is 
then  no  more.  Joy  meet  thee,  O  warrior,  like  a  ftream 
of  light.  Swift  be  thy  courfe  to  thy  fathers,  in  the 
folds  of  the  mountain-winds.  Offian,  thy  foul  is  fire: 
kindle  the  memory  of  the  king.  Awake  the  battles  of 
Connal,  when  firft  he  ihone  in  war.  The  locks  of 
Connal  were  gray;  his  days  of  youth  f  were  mixed 
with  mine.  In  one  day  Duth-caron  firft  ftrung  our 
bows  againft  the  roes  of  Dun-lora." 

"  Many,"  I  faid,  "  are  our  paths  to  battle,  in  green- 
hilled  Inis-fail.  Often  did  our  fails  arife,  over  the  blue- 
tumbling  waters;  when  v/e  came,  in  other  days,  to  aid 
the  race  of  Conar.  The  ftrife  roared  once  in  AJnecma, 
at  the  foam-covered  ftreams  of  Duth-ula  \.  With  Cor- 
mac  defcended  to  battle  Duth-caron  from  cloudy  Mor- 
ven.    Nor  defcended  Duth-caron  alone,  his  fon  was  by 

*  The  kjngs  of  Morven  3t\d  Ireland  had  a  plame  of  eagle's  feathers,  by  way  of 
ornament,  in  their  helmets.  It  was  from  this  diftinguiflied  mark  that  Offian  knew 
Cathmor,  in  the  fecor.d  book. 

t  After  the  dcnth  of  Comhal,  and  dui  ing  the.vfurpation  of  the  tribe  of  Morni, 
Fingal  «-as  educated  in  privaieby  Duth-taion.  It  was  then  he  contracted  that  in- 
timacy, witii  Co:inal  ihe  fon  of  Dulh-carcn,  which  occalions  his  regretting  fo  much 
his  fall.  When  Fingal  was  grown  up,  he  foon  reduced  the  tribe  of  Morni ;  and,  as 
it  appears  from  the  fubfcq-.ent  epifode,  fent  Duth-caron  and  his  fon  Connal  to  the 
aid  of  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Conar,  king  of  Ireland,  who  was  driven  to  the  lait  e.ttre- 
mity,  by  the  infurreftions  of  the  FirU'jlg,  This  epifude  throws  furtherliKat  on  the 
c.cncelts:  belA-een  the  Cael  and  Firbolg;  irvX  h the  more  valuable  upcM  thai accounti, 

t  X^j  .u-ula,  £  rivet  ift  CwK&ani^  (  it  iigbiUei,  ist's.  Tufiilng  water. 
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his  fide,  the  long-haired  youth  of  Connal,  lifting  the  firft 
of  his  fpears.  Thou  didft  command  them,  O  Fingal, 
to  aid  the  king  of  Erin. 

"  Like  the  burfting  flrength  of  a  ftream,  the  fons  of 
Bolga  rufhed  to  war:  CoIc-uUa  *  was  before  them,  the 
chief  of  bhie-ftreaming  Atha.  The  battle  was  mixed 
on  the  plain,  like  the  meeting  of  two  ftormy  feas. 
Cormac  f  ftione  in  his  own  ftrife,  bright  as  the  fonms 
of  his  fathers.  But,  far  before  the  reft,  Duth<aron 
hewed  down  the  foe.  Nor  flept  the  arm  of  Connal, 
by  his  father's  fide,  Atha  prevailed  on  the  plain:  like 
fcattered  mift,  fled  the  people  of  Ullin  %. 

"  Then  rofe  the  fword  of  Duth-caron,  and  the  fteel 
of  broad-lhielded  Connal.  They  fhaded  their  flying 
friends,  like  two  rocks  with  their  heads  of  pine.  Night 
came  down  on  Duth-ula;  filent  ftrode  the  chiefs  over 
the  field.  A  mountain-ftream  roared  acrofs  the  path, 
nor  could  Duth-caron  bound  over  its  courfe.  "  Why 
ftands  my  father?"  faid  Connal,  "  I  hear  the  rufliing 
foe." 

"  Fly,  Connal,"  he  faid ;  "  thy  father's  flrength  be- 
gins to  fail.  I  come  wounded  from  battle;  here  let 
me  reft  in  night."  "  But  thou  fhalt  not  remain  alone," 
faid  Connal's  burfting  figh.     "  My  Ihieid  is  an  eagle's 


*  Cole-uUa,  «  firm  look  in  readinefs ;'  he  was  the  brotherof  Borbar-duthul,  the 
father  of  Cairbar  and  Catbmor,  who,  after  the  death  of  Cormac  the  fon  of  Artbo, 
fucceffively  mounted  the  Iri(h  thrcne. 

t  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Conar,  the  fecond  king  of  Ireland,  of  the  race  of  the  Cale- 
donians. This  infurredtion  of  the  Firbolg  happened  towards  the  latter  end  <.f  the 
Icng  reign  of  Coiuiac.  From  feveral  epifodes  and  poems  it  appears,  that  he  never 
po.TelTcd  the  IriOi  throne  peateablv.  The  party  of  the  family  of  Acha  had  made 
feveral  attempts  to  overturn  the  fucccffion  in  the  race  of  Conar,  before  they  effedl- 
ed  it,  in  the  minority  of  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Artho.  Ireland,  from  the  moft  an- 
cient accounts  concerning  it,  feenis  to  have  been  always  fo  diilurbed  by  domcftic 
Cunimotions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  whether  it  ever  was,  for  any  length  of  time, 
fubjeCY  to  one  monarch.  It  is  certain,  that  every  province,  if  not  every  fmall  dif- 
triet,  had  its  own  king.  One  vt  thofe  petty  princes  affumed,  at  times,  the  title  of 
king  of  Ireland,  and,  on  account  of  his  fuperior  force,  or  in  cafes  of  public  danger, 
was  acknowledged  by  the  reft  as  fuch  ;  but  the  fuccellion  from  father  to  fon,  does 
not  appesr  to  have  been  eftabliibed.  It  was  the  divifions  amongft  themfelves,  arif- 
ing  from  the  bad  conftitution  of  their  gover»raent,  that,  at  laft,  fubjefted  the  irilh 
to  a  foreign  yoke. 

J  The  inhabitants  of  Ullin  or  Ulfter,  who  were  of  the  race  of  the  Caledonians, 
ffen)  alcne  to  ha-'C  been  the  firm  friends  to  the  fucceffion  in  the  family  of  Coiiar 
The  I  irtolg  were  only  (ubieiSt  to  th«m  by  tonltiaiut,  an4  embraced  every  oppor. 
tunily  to  throw  off  their  yoke. 
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wing  to  cover  the  king  of  Dun-lora.'*  He  bends  dark 
above  the  chief:  the  mighty  Duth-caron  dies. 

"  Day  rofe,  and  night  returned.  No  lonely  bard 
appeared,  deep-mufmg  on  the  heath:  and  could  Conna! 
leave  the  tonab  of  his  father,  till  he  fhould  receive  his 
fame?  He  bent  the  bow  againft  the  roes  of  Duth-ula; 
he  fpread  the  lonely  feaft.  Seven  nights  he  laid  his 
head  on  the  tomb,  and  faw  his  father  in  his  dreams. 
Ke  faw  him  rolled  dark,  in  a  blaft,  like  the  vapour  of 
reedy  Lego. — At  length,  the  fleps  of  Colgan  *  came, 
the  bard  of  high  Temora.  Duth-caron  received  his 
fame,  and  brightened,  as  he  rofe  on  the  wind." 

"  Pleafant  to  the  ear,"  faid  Fingal,  "  is  the  praife  of 
tlie  kings  of  men;  when  their  bows  are  ftrong  in  bat- 
tie;  when  they  foften  at  the  fight  of  the  fad.  Thus 
let  my  name  be  renowned,  when  bards  fhall  lighten 
my  riling  foul.     Carril,  fon  of  Kmfena;  take  the  bards 


*  Colgan,  the  fon  of  Cathmul,  was  the  principal  bard  of  Cormac  Mac-Conar, 
king  of  Ireland.  Part  of  an  old  poem,  on  the  loves  of  Fingal  and  Ros-crana,  is 
Hill  preferved,  and  goes  under  the  name  of  this  Culgan ;  but  whether  it  is  of  his 
compofition,  or  the  rroduftion  of  a  later  ape,  1  ihall  not  pretend  to  determine. 
Be  that  as  it  will,  it  appear?,  f.'om  the  o'jfokLe  phrafes  which  it  contains,  to  be 
very  ancient :  and  its  poetical  merit  may  perhaps  cxciife  me,  for  laying  a  tranllation 
of  it  btfore  the  reader.  What  remains  of  tlie  pueoi  b  a  dialogiie  in  a  lyric  meafure, 
between  Fingal  and  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac.  She  begins  with  a  folilo- 
quy,  which  is  overheard  by  Fingal. 

Ros-crana.  "  By  night,  ramc  a  dream  to  Ros-crana !  I  feel  ray  beating  foul. 
No  vifion  of  the  forms  of  the  dead,  came  to  the  blue  eyes  of  Erin.  But,  riCng 
from  the  wave  of  the  north,  1  beheld  him  bright  in  his  locks.  I  beheld  the  fon 
of  the  king.  My  beating  foul  is  high.  I  laid  my  head  down  in  night :  again 
afceaded  the  forin.    Why  delayelt  thou  thy  coming,  young  lider  of  ftreamy 

'  But,  there,  far  diftant,  he  comes ;  where  feas  roll  their  green  riJges  in  mifl ! 
Young  dweller  of  mv  fjul  ;  why  doft  thou  delay  ? 

Fingal.  It  was  the  foft  voice  of  Moi-lena  !  the  pleafant  breeze  of  the  valley  of 
roes!  But  wliy  doll  thou  hide  thee  In  fliades  >.  Young  love  of  heroes  rife.  Are  not 
thy  Heps  covered  with  light  ?  In  thy  groves  thou  appeareit,  Uos-crana,  like  the  fun 
in  the  gathering  of  clouds.  Why  dolt  thou  hide  thee  in  (hades!  Young  love  of 
heroes  rife. 

Rus-crana.  My  fluttering  foul  U  hii;h  !  Let  me  turn  from  the  ftens  of  the  king. 
He  hn5  lie.ird  my  f.'crjt  voice,  r.nd  (hall  my  blue  eyes  roll,  in  hi';  prei'en<:e  !  Roc  of 
Xh.c  Iiill  -jf  '.-.\:u,  t^  .vurGj  thy  dwelling  1  move.  Meet  me,  ve  breezes  of  Mora,  .is 
I  move  dii  .Ai,^!!!  tiie  vailcy  of  winds.  B.;t  why  ihauld  he  afceiid  tis  ocean  ?  Son  of 
hcruM.,  n.>  foul  is  tlur>s  i  My  llepi  fliall  lut  move  ta  the  defert :  the  ligiit  of  Ros- 

Finjjal.  It  w:>.s  th;  light  tread  of  a  ghoft,  the  fair  dweller  of  eddying  winds. 
Why  deceiveft  thou  me,  with  thy  voice?  Here  let  me  reft  in  Ihades.  Shouldft 
thou  ftretch  thy  white  arm,  from  thy  grove,  thou  fun-beam  of  Cormac  of  Erini 

Ros-crana.  He  is  gone!  and  my  blu«  eyes  are  dim:  faint-roUin?^,  in  all  my 
tears.  Bat,  there,  I  behold  him,  alone;  king  of  Morverf*  my  foul  is  thiae.  Ah 
me!  what  clanging  of  armour !  Culculla  of  Atta  isnear!" 
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and  ralfe  a  tomb.  To-niglit  let  Connal  dwell,  within 
his  narrow  houle:  let  not  the  foul  of  the  valiant  wan- 
der on  the  winds.  Faint  glimmei-s  the  moon  on  Moi- 
lena,  through  the  broad-headed  groves  of  the  hill;  raife 
ftones,  beneath  its  beams,  to  all  the  fallen  in  war. 
Though  no  chiefs  were  they,  yet  their  hands  were 
ftrong  in  fight.  They  were  my  rock  in  danger:  the 
mountain  from  which  I  fpread  my  eagle  wings.  Thence 
am  I  renowned:  Carril  forget  not  the  low." 

Loud,  at  once,  from  the  hundred  bards,  rofe  the  fong 
of  the  tomb.  Carril  ftrode  before  them;  they  are  the 
murmur  of  flreams  behind  him.  Silence  dwells  in  the 
vales  of  Moi-lena,  where  each,  with  its  own  dark  ilream, 
is  winding  between  the  hills.  I  heard  the  voice  of  the 
bards,  leflening,  as  they  moved  along.  I  leaned  for- 
ward from  my  fhield;  and  felt  the  kindling  of  my  foul. 
Half-formed,  the  words  of  my  fong,  hurft  forth  upon 
the  wind.  So  hears  a  tree,  on  the  vale,  the  voice  of 
fpring  around:  it  pours  its  gieen  leaves  to  the  fun,  and 
Ihakes  its  lonely  head.  The  hum  of  the  mountain  bee 
is  near  it;  the  hunter  fees  it,  with  jo}-,  from  the  bhfted 
heath. 

Young  FJllan,  at  a  diftance  Itcod.  His  helmet  lay 
glittering  on  the  ground.  His  dark  hair  is  loofe  to  the 
blaft:  a  beam  of  light  is  Clatho's  fon.  He  heard  the 
words  of  the  king  witli  joy;  and  leaned  forward  on  his 
fpear. 

"  My  fon,"  faid  car-borne  Fingal ;  "  I  faw  thy  deeds, 
and  my  foul  was  glad.  The  fame  of  our  fathers,  I 
faid,  bunts  from  its  gathered  cloud.  Thou  art  brave, 
fon  of  Clatho;  but  headlong  in  the  llrife.  So  did  not 
Fingal  advance,  though  he  never  feared  a  foe.  Let 
thy  people  be  a  ridge  behind;  they  are  thy  ftrength  in 
the  field.  Then  fiialt  thou  be  long  renowned,  and 
behold  the  tombs  of  thy  fathers.  The  memory  of  the 
paft  returns,  my  deeds  in  other  years:  when  firft  I  de- 
fcended  from  ocean  on  the  green  valleyed  ifle."  Wc 
bend  towards  the  voice  of  the  king.  1  he  moon  looks 
abroad  from  her  cloud.  The  gray-lkirted  milt  is  near, 
the  dwelling  of  the  ghofts. 
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AN 
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THE   ARGUMENT. 

The  fecond  night  continues.  Fingal  relates,  at  the  feaft,  his  own  firft  expedition 
into  Ireland,  and  liis  marriage  with  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Connac,  kiag  of 
that  inand.  The  Irilli  chiefs  convene  in  the  nrefence  of  Cathmor.  The  fltua- 
tion  of  the  king  defcribed.  The  ftoiy  of  Sul-nialla,  the  daughter  of  Con-ma.-, 
king  of  Inis-liun;.,  who,  in  the  difguife  of  a  young  warrior,  had  followed  Cnth- 

'  tnor  to  the  v/ar.  The  fuUen  behaviour  of  Foldath,  who  had  commanded  ia  the 
battle  of  the  preceding  day,  renews  the  difference  between  him  and  Mahhos  ; 
but  Cathmor  interporuitj,  ends  it.  Tha  chiifs  feaft,  and  hear  the  fong  of  Fonat 
the  bard.  Cathmor  retires  to  reft,  at  a  diilance  from  the  army.  The  gnoft  of 
his  brother  Cairbar  appears  to  him  in  a  dream  ;  and  obfcurely  foretels  the  ilTue 
of  the  war.  The  foliloquy  of  the  king.  He  difcovets  Sui-maila.  Morning 
comes.    Her  foliloquy  clofcs  the  book. 

BOOK  IV. 

"  "D  ENEATH  *  an  oak,"  fald  the  king,  "  I  fat  on  Sel- 
■^  ma's  ftreamy  rock,  when  Connal  rofe,  from  tlie 
fea,  with  the  broken  fpear  of  Duth-caron.  Far  diftant 
Hood  the  youth,  and  turned  away  his  eyes ;  for  he  re- 
membered the  fteps  of  his  father,  on  his  own  green  hills. 
I  darkened  in  my  place:  duiky  thoughts  rolled  over 
my  foul.  The  kings  of  Erin  rofe  before  me.  I  half- 
unlheathed  my  fword.  Slowly  approached  the  chiefs; 
they  lifted  up  their  filent  eyes.  Like  a  ridge  of  clouds, 
they  wait  for  the  burlling  forth  of  my  voice:  it  was 
to  them  a  v\'ind  from  heaven,  to  roll  the  mill:  away. 

**  I  bade  my  white  fails  to  rife,  before  the  roar  of 
Cona's  wind.  Three  hundred  youths  looked,  from 
their  waves,  on  Fingal's  bolTy  fhield.  High  on  the 
maft  it  hung,  and  marked  the  dark-blue  fea.  But 
when  the  night  came  down,  I  ftruck,   at  times,  the 

*  This  epifode  has  an  immediate  connexion  with  the  fiory  of  Connal  and  Duth- 
caron,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  third  hook.  Fingal,  fitting  beneath  an  oak,  near 
the  palace  of  Selma,  difcovers  Connal  juft  landing  from  Ireland.  The  danger 
which  threatened  Cormac,  kini;  of  Ireland,  induces  him  to  fail  immediately  to  that 
inand.  The  ftory  is  introduced,  by  the  king,  as  a  pattern  for  the  futurs|behavwttr 
af  tillan,  whole  raflincf*  ia  the  prccedirj  battle  i«  roprim»n(le4. 
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warning  bofs:  I  Rruck,  and  looked  on  high,  for  fiery- 
haired  IJl-cri!!  '.  Nor  Avanting  was  the  flar  of  heaven : 
It  travelled  red  between  the  clouds;  I  purfued  the  love- 
ly beam,  on  the  faint-gleaming  deep.  With  morning, 
Krin  role  in  mifl.  We  came  into  the  bay  of  Moi-lena, 
■where  its  blue  waters  tumbled,  in  the  bofom  of  echo- 
ing woods.  Here  Cormac,  in  his  fecret  hall,  avoided 
the  flrength  of  Colc-ulla.  Nor  he  alone  avoids  the  foe: 
the  blue  eye  of  Ros-crana  is  there:  Ros-crana  ■{',  white- 
handed  maid,  the  daughter  of  the  king. 

"  Gray,  on  his  pointlefs  fpear,  came  forth  the  aged 
Heps  of  Cormac.  He  fmiled,  from  his  waving  locks, 
but  grief  was  in  his  foul.  He  faw  us  few  before  him, 
and  his  figh  arofe.  "  I  fee  the  arms  of  Trenmor,"  he 
faid ;  *•  and  thefe  are  the  fteps  of  the  king !  Fingal ! 
thou  art  a  beam  of  light  to  Cormac's  dai-kened  foul. 
Early  is  thy  fame,  my  fon:  but  llrong  are  the  foes  of 
Erin.  They  arc  like  the  roar  of  fixeams  in  the  land, 
fon  of  car-borne  Comhal." 

"  Yet  they  may  be  rolled  ^  away,"  I  faid,  in  my  fif- 
ing foul.  "  We  are  not  of  the  race  of  the  feebl'e,  king 
01  blue-ihielded  hofts.  W^hy  fhould  fear  come  amongft 
us,  lilcc  a  ghoft  of  night?  The  foul  of  the  valiant 
grows,  as  foes  increafe  in  the  field.  Roil  no  darkneis, 
king  of  Erin,  on  the  young  in  war." 

*'  The  burlting  tears  of  the  king  came  do^\'^l.  He 
feized  my  hand  in  filence.  "  Race  of  the  daring  Tren- 
r.ior,  I  roll  no  cloud  before  thee.  Thou  burneft  in  the 
fire  of  thy  fathers.  I  behold  thy  fame.  It  marks  thy 
courfe  in  battles,  like  a  flream  of  light.     But  wait  the 


t  Ros-crana,  *  tile  beain  of  the  riSng  fun  •.'  flie  was  the  mother  of  OGan.  Tie 
IriJh  bafih  relate  fti^age  fii-tions  of  tbisprinc.-fe.  Their  lt;>riei,  howc.-er,  concsm- 
L\g  Kiagaljlf  they  m=aa  him  by  Fion  Mac-Comn?J,  arr  fo  inconfilient  and  notori- 
o  ;fl'/  fabulous,  that  they  do  not  dcferve  to  be  mentiuaed ;  for  they  evijcatly  bear 
kiunc  with  tbem  the  marks  of  late  invention. 

t  Cjmiac  had  feii  that  his  f'>es  were  «  like  th;  rrsar  of  ftrcam;,"  and  Fio^al 
tontinucs  the  m  .-tiphor.  The  fpetcij  of  the  yoaiij;  hero  is  fpirited,  aiid  Cun<iitc(it 
V  iiQ  that  fedau  iaticpidity,  whicU  eminently  ailt^tig<ii(he«  iiis  ohai»tt»:  tbfo-^3]^ 
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coming  of  Calrbar  * :  my  fon  muft  join  thy  fword.  He 
calls  the  fons  of  Ullln,  from  all  their  diftant  ftreams.'* 

We  came  to  the  hall  of  the  king,  where  it  rofe  in 
the  midft  of  rocks:  rocks,  on  whole  dark  fides,  were 
the  marks  of  ftreams  of  old.  Broad  oaks  bend  around 
with  their  mofs:  the  thick  birch  waves  its  green  head. 
Half-hid,  in  her  ihady  grove,  Ros-crana  raifed  the  fong. 
Her  white  hands  rofe  on  the  harp.  I  beheld  her  blue- 
rolling  eyes.  Slie  was  like  a  fplrit  f  of  heaven  half- 
folded  in  the  lldrt  of  a  cloud. 

"  Three  days  we  feafted  at  Moi-lena;  fne  rofe 
bright  amidft  my  troubled  foul.  Cormac  beheld  ms 
dark.  He  gave  the  whlte-bofomed  maid.  She  came 
with  bending  eye,  amidft  the  wandering  of  her  heavy- 
locks.  She  came.  Straight  the  battle  roared.  Cok- 
ulla  ruflied:  I  feized  my  fpear.  My  fv/ord,  rofe  with 
my  people,  againft  the  ridgy  foe.  Alnecma  fled.  Colc- 
ulla  fell.     Fingal  returned  with  fame. 

"  He  is  renowned,  O  Fillan,  who  fights,  in  the 
ftrength  of  his  people.     The  bard  pux-1'ues  his  fteps. 


*  Cairbar,  the  fon  o?  Cormac,  was  afterwards  k5:\g  of  Ireland.    His  rei^  -b 


Short.    He  was  fucceeded  hy 

murdered  by  Cairbar  th-r.... 
after  his  fim  Ai    . 

his  foe  Ar( 

:h<),  the  lather  of  that  Cormac ' 
ithul.    Cairbar,  the  loii  of  Corn 
/:  ::xe  had,  by  his  wif^  Beltaano, 

fon,  whofe  n; 
of  Conar  the 
foaofBorbar-.i  : 

t  The  att^-..: 

— ,  tht  only  one  remainir.g  of 
int-dl's  expediricn  againft  Gai 

..lafoU. 
itiU.     N  J  griy  dog 


is  dark.    A^.in,  Uura 
hov/erl  Ha!  it  is  Ihe, 


Sicl  Ghottaae.  i,,; 
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through  the  land  of  the  foe.  But  he  who  fights  alone, 
lew  are  his  cieeds  to  other  times.  He  fhines  to-day  a 
mighty  light.  To-morrow,  he  Is  low.  One  fong  contains 
Lis  fame.  His  name  is  on  one  dark  field.  He  is  forgot, 
tut  where  his  tomb  fends  forth  the  tufts  of  grafs." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Fingal,  on  Mora  of  the  roes. 
Three  bards,  from  die  rock  of  Cormul,  poured  down  the 
pleafant  fong.  Sleep  defcended,  in  the  found,  on  the 
troad-lkirttrd  hoft.  Carril  returned,  with  die  bards,  from 
the  tomb  of  Duu-lora's  king.  The  voice  of  morning  Ihall 
aot  come,  to  the  dufcy  bed  of  the  hero.  No  more  fnalt 
thou  hear  the  tread  of  roes,  around  thy  narrow  houfe. 

As  roll  the  troubled  clouds,  round  a  meteor  of  night, 
when  they  brighten  their  fides,  w  ith  its  light,  along  the 
heaving  fea:  fo  gathered  Erin,  around  the  gleaming 
form  of  Atha's  king.  He,  tall  in  the  midft,  carelefs 
lifts,  at  times,  his  fpear:  as  fwells  or  falls  the  found  of 
Fonar's  diftant  harp.  Near  *  him  leaned,  againft  a  rock, 
Sul-maliuf  of  blue  eyes,  the  white-bofomeddaugliter  of 
Con-mor,  king  of  Inis-huna.  To  his  aid  can-.e  blue- 
ihieldcd  Cathmor,  and  rolled  his  foes  away.  Sul-mdla 
beheld  him  {lately  in  die  hall  of  feafis;  nor  carelefs  rolled 
the  eyes  of  Cathmor  on  the  long-haired  maid. 


♦  In  order  to  illuftrate  this  paflTage,  I  (hall  give,  here,  the  hifJory  on  wh^ch  it  is 
fisunded,  as  I  ha  .c  gathered  it  rrcm  other  poems.  The  nation  of  the  Firbrlg  w!,o 
inhabite.i  the  foutii  of  Ireland,  '..eing  ortEinally  defcended  from  the  Eelp^,  who 
pcifened  the  fouth  and  foutt-weft  coaft  of  Britain,  kept  up,  for  many  ages,  an  aini- 
«feb!e  cocrefportdcnce  wiUi  their  mother  country  j  and  fent  aid  tD  the  Britiih  Belgx, 
when  they  were  preffed  by  the  Romans  or  other  new  comers  from  the  continer^t. 
Con-mor,  king  of  Inis-iaiina,  (tiiat  part  of  South  Britain  which  is  over  sgainn  t!;e 
Irilh  coaft)  bting  attacked,  by  what  enemy  is  aot  mentioned,  fent  for  aid  to  Cair- 
bar,  lord  of  Atha,  the  mod  potent  chief  of  thc.Firbolg.  Cairbar  difpatched  his 
teother  Cathmor  tc  the  afllilance  of  Con-mor.  Cathmor,  after  various  viciiatudts 
ot  fortune,  put  an  end  to  the  var,  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemies  of  Inis-huna, 
and  returned  it  triumph  to  therefidenceof  Ccu-mcr.  There,  at  afeaft,  Sul-malLH, 
tie  daughter  of  Con-mor,  fell  defperately  in  love  with  Cathmor,  who,  before  her 
taflion  w^s  difclofcd,  was  recalled  to  Ircdand  by  hi«  brother  C;;irbar,  upon  the  news 
ai  the  intended  expedition  of  Finical,  to  re-eaabliJh  the  family  of  Cocar  on  the 
IriiU  throne.  The  wind  being  contrary,  Cathmor  remained,  for  three  days,  in  a 
Beight-ourir.g  bty,  during  which  time  Sul-nuila  diffaifcd  bcrfelf,  in  the  habit  of  a 
Tfoun;;  warricr,  a.-^d  came  to  offer  faim  her  fervice  in  the  war.  Cathmor  accepted  of 
the  propotal,  failed  for  Ireland,  and  arrived  in  UUter  a  few  days  before  the  death  of 
Ciirbar. 

♦  aul-malla,  <  flowly-rolling  eyes.'  Caoii-mor»  «  mild  and  tall.'  Inis-iiuna, 
*ereen.iCand.* 
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The  third  day  arofe,  and  Fithil  *  Qame  from  Erin  of 
the  ftreams.  He  told  of  the  lifting  uj)  of  the  fhield  '|- 
on  Morven,  and  the  danger  of  red-haired  Caii-bar. 
Cathmor  raifed  the  fail  it  Cluba;  but  the  winds  were 
in  other  hands.  Three  days  he  remained  on  the  coaft, 
and  turned  his  eyes  on  Con-mor's  halls.  He  remember- 
ed the  daughter  of  Grangers,  and  his  figh  arofe.  Now 
when  the  winds  awaked  the  wave:  from  the  hill  came 
a  youth  In  arms;  to  lift  the  fword  with  Cathmor  in 
his  echoing  field.  It  was  the  white-armed  Sul-malla: 
fecret  fhe  dwelt  beneath  her  helmet.  Her  fteps  were 
in  the  path  of  the  king;  on  him  her  blue  eyes  rolled 
with  joy,  when  he  lay  by  his  roaring  ilreams.  But 
Cathmor  thought,  that,  on  Lumon,  fne  fiili  purfued  the 
roes:  or  fair  on  a  rock,  ftretched  her  white  hand  to  the 
wind;  to  feel  its  courfe  from  Inis  fail  the  green  dwel- 
ling of  her  love.  He  had  promifed  to  return,  with  hh 
white-boforaed  fails.  The  maid  is  near  thee,  king  of 
Atha,  leaning  on  her  rock. 

The  tali  forms  of  the  cliiefs  flood  around:  all  btit 
dark-browed  Foldath  :|;.  He  ilood  beneath  a  dillant 
tree,  rolled  into  his  haughty  foul.     His  bufliy  hair  whif- 


*  Fithil,  ♦  an  inferior  bard.'  It  may  either  be  taken  here  for  the  proper  name 
of  a  man,  or  in  tlie  literal  fi  life,  as  the  bards  were  the  heralds  and  me.Tcn:,'ers  of 
ttofe  times.  Cathmor,  it  h  prnbablc,  was  -iblcnt^  when  the  rebellion  nf  his  bro- 
ther Cairbar,  ar.d  the  afTafluiCition  of  Cormac  king  of  Ireland,  bappeiierl.  The 
traditions,  which  are  handed  down  with  the  poem,  fay  that  Cathmor  and  his  foU 
lowe-.s  had  only  arrived,  from  Inivhuna,  three  days  bef<jre  the  death  of  Cairi-ar, 
vhich  fuffiritnllv  cl'jars  his  character  from  any  imputation  of  being  concernca  iu 
thee.    ■•  ■     -       ■ ■■     '^ 


t  The  cere 'nonyvh 

rh-AabuVc 

d  by  Fingal,  when  he  prepared  for  a 

n  expedition. 

is  related  by  Oili.;n,  iu 

lel-er  poems.     A  baM,  at  nndiufC^U 
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n.     He  ih 
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ties  in  wind.  At  times,  hurfts  the  hum  of  a  fong.  He 
ftruck.  the  tree,  at  length,  in  wrath;  and  ruflied  before 
the  king.  Calm  and  ftately,  to  the  beam  of  the  oak, 
arofe  the  fonn  of  young  Kidalla.  His  hair  falls  round 
Lis  blnfhing  cheek,  in  wreaths  of  waving  light.  Soft 
was  his  voice  in  Clonra*,  in  the  valley  of  his  fathers; 
when  he  touched  the  harp,  in  the  hall,  near  his  roaring 
ftreams. 

"  King  of  Erin,"  faid  the  youth,  "  now  is  the  time 
of  feafts.  Bid  the  voice  of  bards  arife,  and  roll  the 
night  away.  The  foul  returns,  from  fong,  more  ter- 
rible to  war.  Darknefs  fettles  on  Inis-fail:  from  hill 
to  bill  bend  the  Ikirted  clouds.  Far  and  gray,  on  the 
heath,  the  dreadful  firides  of  gholls  are  feen:  the  ghofls 
of  thofe  who  fell  bend  forward  to  their  fong.  Bid  thou 
the  harps  to  rile,  and  brighten  the  dead,  on  their  wan- 
dering blafts." 

'*  Be  all  the  dead  forgot,'*  faid  Foldath's  burlling 
wrath.  *'  Did  not  1  fail  in  the  field,  and  fhall  I  hear 
the  fong?  Yet  was  not  my  courfe  harmlefs  in  battle: 
blood  was  a  llream  round  my  fieps.  But  the  feeble 
were  behind  me,  and  the  foe  has  efcapcd  my  fword. 
In  Clon-ra's  vale  touch  thou  the  harp;  let  Dura  an- 
fv.er  to  thy  voice;  v%rhile  feme  maid  looks,  from  the 
wood,  en  thy  long  yellow  locks.  Fly  from  Lubar's 
echoing  plain;  it  is  the  field  of  heroes," 

"  King  of  Temora  f ,"  Maitlios  Ciid,  "  it  is  thine  to 
lead  in  vi'ar.  Thou  art  a  fire  to  our  eyes^  on  the  nark- 
brov.-n  field.  Like  a  blaft  thou  halt  pafl  over  holts* 
and  laid  them  low  in  blood;  but  who  has  heard  thy 
words  returning  from  the  field?  The  wrathful  delight 
in  death;  their  remembrance  refis  on  the  v.ounds  of 
their  fpear.  Strife  is  folded  in  their  thoughts:  their 
words  are  ever  heard.  Thy  courfe,  chief  of  Morna, 
was  like  a  troubled  flrearn.     The  dead  were  rolled  on 

*  Clacn-ralli, «  winding  field.*  The  £h  are  feldom  pronounced  audiMy  in  tte 
Gkiic  l2r.iniaf!t:. 

+  1  tiM  ii-L-ccti  of  MaUbus  is,  liraughout,  &  fsvexe  rsiriinaud  to  Ite  Waitsr-ct 
ttto'.i.juruiiiiiikUi. 
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tliy  path ;  but  others  alfo  lift  the  fpear.  "VVe  were  not 
feeble  behind  thee,  but  the  foe  was  ftrong." 

The  king  beheld  the  rifing  rage,  and  bending  for- 
ward of  either  chief;  for  half-unfiieathed,  they  held 
their  fwords,  and  rolled  their  filent  eyes.  Now  would 
they  have  mixed  in  horrid  fray,  had  not  the  MTath  of 
Cathmor  burned.  He  drev/  his  fword:  it  gleamed 
through  niglit,  to  the  high-fiaming  oak.  "  Sons  of 
pride,"  faid  the  king,  *'  allay  your  fwelling  fouls.  Re- 
tire in  night.  Why  fliould  my  rage  arifc?  Should  I 
contend  with  both  in  arms?  It  is  no  time  for  ilrife. 
Retire,  ye  clouds,  at  my  feaft.  Awake  my  foul  no 
more." 

They  funk  from  the  king  on  either  fide ;  like  *  tvra 
columns  of  morning  mift,  v.dicn  the  fun  rifes,  between, 
tliem,  on  his  glittering  rocks.  Dark  is  their  rolling  on 
either  fide;  each  towards  its  reedy  pool. 

Silent  fat  the  chiefs  at  the  feaft.  They  looked,  at 
times,  on  Atlia's  king,  where  he  ftrode,  on  his  rock, 
amidft  his  fttthng  foul.  The  hoft  lay,  at  length,  on 
the  field:  fleep  defcended  on  Moi-iena.  The  voice  of 
Fonar,  rofe  alone,  beneath  his  diftant  tree.  It  rofe  in 
the  praife  of  Cathmor  fon  of  Larthon  f  of  Lumon.  But 
Cathmor  did  not  hear  his  praife.     He  lay  at  the  roar  of 


a  Uic.  chiidUvii  oX  I 
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a  Itrearn.  The  ruftling  breeze  of  niglit  flew  over  his 
ivhifding  locks. 

Cairbar  came  to  his  dreams,  half-fecn  from  his  low- 
hung  cloud.  Joy  rofe  darkly  in  his  face:  he  had 
heard  the  fong  of  Carril  *.  A  blaft  fullained  his  dark- 
Ikirted  cloud;  which  he  feized  in  the  bofom  of  niglit, 
as  he  rofe,  with  his  fame,  towards  his  airy  hall.  Half- 
mixed  with  the  noife  of  the  ftream,  he  poured  his  fee- 
ble words. 

"  Joy  Tf\ct  the  foul  of  Cathmor:  his  voice  was  heard 
on  Moi-len2.  The  bard  gave  his  fong  to  Cairbar:  he 
travels  on  the  wind.  My  form  is  in  my  father's  hail, 
like  the  gliding  of  a  terrible  ligiit,  which  winds  through 
the  defert,  in  a  ftormy  night.  No  bard  fhall  be  want- 
ing at  thy  ton*.b,  when  thou  art  lowly  laid.  The  fons 
of  fong  love  the  valiant.  Cathmor,  thy  name  is  a  plea- 
fant  gale.  The  mournful  founds  arife !  On  Lubar's 
field  there  is  a  voice!  Louder  ftill  ye  fhadowy  ghofts! 
the  dead  were  full  of  fame.  Shrilly  fwells  the  feeble 
found.  The  rougher  blaft  alone  is  heard !  Ah,  foon  is 
Cathmor  lov/!"  Rolled  into  himfelf  he  flew,  wide  on 
the  bofom  of  his  blafl:.  The  old  oak  felt  his  departure, 
and  Ihook  its  whifl;ling  head.  The  king  Itarted  from 
reft,  and  took  his  deathful  fpear.  He  lifts  his  eyes  a- 
round.     He  fees  but  dark-fidrted  night. 

*'  It  f  was  the  voice  of  the  king;  but  now  his  form  is 
gene.  Unmarked  is  your  path  in  the  air,  ye  children  of 
tl.e  night.     Often,  like  a  refle<5led  beam,  are  ye  feen  in 


*  Carril,  the  fori  of  Kinfena,  by  the  orders  of  Oflian,  fung  the  funeral  cleg)-  at 
the  tomb  of  Cairbar.  See  the  lecoiid  book,  towards  the  end.  In  all  ;he  poema  of 
Ciiian,  t!ie  vllits  o;  ghofts  to  their  living  friends,  are  Ihort,  and  their  language  ob- 
Icure,  both  which  circumftances  tend  to  throw  a  folemn  glcotn  on  thofe  fuptrna- 
tural  fceues.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fpeech  of  the  ghoft  of  Cairbar,  he 
forctelstlie  death  of  Cathmor,  by  enumerating  thofe  fignals  which,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  tisnes,  preceded  the  death  of  a  perfon  renowned.  It  was  thought 
that  the  ghofts  of  the  deceafed  bards  fung,  for  three  nights  preceding  the  death  (near 
the  place  where  his  tomb  was  to  be  raifed)  round  an  unfubllantial  figure  which  re- 
prcfeuted  the  body  of  the  perfon  who  was  to  die. 

t  The  foliloquy  of  Cathmor  abounds  with  that  magnanimity  and  love  of  fame 
«hich  co.-itlitute  the  hero.  Though  ftaggered  at  firft  with  the  prediction  of  Cair- 
bar's  ghoft,  he  foon  comforts  himfelf  with  the  agreeable  profpeft  of  his  future  re- 
nown :  and  like  Achilles,  preui*  a  dort  aud  glorigas  life,  to  aa  ttfcure  Icrgth  o£ 
ycuts  in  rcUiemca:  and  eife. 
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the  defert  wild ;  but  ye  retire  in  your  blafts  before  our 
fteps  approach.  Go  then,  ye  feeble  race!  knowledge 
with  you  there  is  none.  Your  joys  are  weak,  and  like 
the  dreams  of  our  reft,  or  the  light -winged  thought 
that  flies  acrofs  the  foul.  Shall  Cathmor  foon  be  low? 
Darkly  laid  in  his  narrow  houfe?  Where  no  morning 
comes  with  her  half-opened  eyes  ?  Away,  thou  fhade ! 
To  fight  is  mine!  AH  further  thought  away!  I  rulh 
forth,  on  eagle  wings,  to  feize  my  beam  of  fame.  In 
the  lonely  vale  of  ftreams,  abides  the  little  *  foul.  Years 
roll  on,  feafons  return,  but  he  is  ftill  unknown.  In  a 
blaft  comes  cloudy  death,  and  lays  his  gray  head  low. 
His  ghoft  is  roiled  on  the  vapour  of  the  fenny  field. 
Its  courfe  is  never  on  hills,  or  molTy  vales  of  wind.  So 
fhall  not  CathTnor  depart.  No  boy  in  the  field  was  he, 
v/ho  only  marks  the  bed  of  roes,  upon  the  echoing  hills. 
My  iiTuing  forth  was  with  kings,  and  my  joy  in  dread- 
ful plains:  where  broken  holts  are  I'olled  away,  like 
feas  before  the  wind." 

So  Ipoke  the  king  of  Alnecma,  brightening  in  his 
rifing  foul:  valour,  like  a  pleafant  flame,  is  gleaming 
within  his  breall.  Stately  is  his  Itride  on  the  heath: 
the  beam  of  eafl:  is  poured  around.  He  faw^  his  gray 
hoil  on  the  field,  v.'ide-fpreading  their  ridges  in  light. 
He  rejoiced,  like  a  fpirit  of  heaven,  whofe  fteps  come 
forth  on  his  leas,  when  he  beholds  them  peaceful  round, 


*  From  this  paffaseweleain  in  whatertremecontempt  an  indolent  and  un-warlike 
life  was  held  in  ttiofe  days  of  hevoifm.  Whatever  a  philufopher  may  fay,  in  praile 
of  quiet  and  retirement,  I  am  far  from  thinking,  but  thoy  weaken  and  debafe  ttie 
bumau  mind.  When  the  faculties  of  the  foul  are  not  exerted,  they  lofe  their  vi- 
gour, and  low  ajid  circumfcribed  notions  take  the  place  of  noble  and  enlarged  ideas. 
Adkion,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  vki.Titudc.<;  of  fortune  which  attend  it,  tall  forth, 
by  turns,  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and,  by  exerciling,  ftrengthen  them.  Henoe 
it  is,  that  in  great  and  opulent  ftates,  when  property  and  indolence  are  fecured  to 
individuals,  we  feldom  meet  with  that  itrcngth  of  mind  which  is  fo  common  in  a 
nation,  not  far  advanced  in  civilization.  It  is  a  curious,  but  juft  obfervation,  that 
great  kingdoms  feldom  produce  great  (haraflers,  which  muft  be  altogether  attri- 
buted to  that  indolence  and  dilfipation,  which  arc  the  infeparahle  companio-nt  of 
too  much  property  and  fecurity.  Rome,  it  is  certain,  had  more  real  great  men 
within  it,  when  its  power  waseonfiiicd  v.-jlhin  the  narrow  bounds  of  Latiura,  than 
when  its  dominion  extended  over  all  the  known  ■»  urld  :  and  one  petty  Itate  of  i;  e 
Saxon  heptarchy  had,  perhaps,  as  much  genuine  fpirit  in  it,  as  the  tv.o  JSritifb  ii.i;»t!- 
doms  united.  As  a  itate,  we  are  much  more  powcrtul  than  our  anccltors,  but  v.e 
would  lofc  by  comparing  individuals  with  Uitm. 
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and  all  the  winds  are  laid.  But  foon  he  aw.ikcs  the 
waves,  and  rolls  them  large  to  fome  echoing  coaft. 

On  the  rufhy  bank  of  a  ftream,  (lept  the  daughter  of 
Inis-huna.  The  helmet  had  falkn  from  her  head.  Her 
dreams  were  in  tlie  lands  of  her  fathers.  There  morn- 
ing was  on  the  field:  gray  flreams  leapt  down  from 
the  rocks;  the  breezes,  in  fnadowy  waves,  fiy  over  the 
rufhy  fields.  There  is  the  found  that  prepares  for  the 
chafe;  and  the  moving  of  warriors  from  the  hall.  But 
tall  above  the  reft  is  the  hero  of  lire  amy  Atha:  he  bends 
his  eye  of  love  on  Sul-malla,  from  his  ftately  fteps.  She 
turns,  with  pride,  her  face  away,  and  carelefs  bends 
the  bow. 

Such  were  the  dreams  of  the  maid  when  Atha's  war- 
rior came.  He  faw  her  fair  face  before  him,  in  the  midft 
of  her  wandering  locks.  He  knew  the  maid  of  Lumon. 
What  fliould  Cathmor  do?  His  figh  arofe:  his  tears 
came  do'wn.  But  ftraight  he  turned  away.  "  This  is 
ro  time,  king  of  Atha,  to  wake  thy  fccret  foul.  The 
battle  is  roiled  before  thee,  like  a  troubled  ftream.'* 

He  ftruck  that  warning  bofs  *,  wherein  dwelt  the 
voice  of  war.  Erin  rofe  around  him  like  the  found  of 
eagle-wings.  Sul-raalla  flartcd  from  fleep,  in  her  dif- 
ordered  locks.  She  feized  the  he]m.et  from  earth,  and 
trembled  in  her  place.  "  Why  fhould  they  know  in 
Erin  of  the  daughter  of  Inis-huna?  for  fhe  remem- 
bered the  race  of  kings,  and  the  pride  of  her  foul  arofe. 
Her  fteps  are  behind  a  rock,  hy  the  blue-winding  ftream  f 
of  a  vale,  where  dwelt  tlie  dark  brown  hind  ere  yet 
the  war  arofe.  Thither  came  the  voice  of  Cathmor, 
at  times,  to  Sul-malla's  ear.  Her  foul  is- darkly  fad; 
Ihe  pours  her  words  on  wind. 

"  The  dreamiS  of  Inis-huna  departed:  they  are  rol- 
led away  from  my  fcul.  1  hear  not  the  chafe  in  my 
land.    I  am  concealed  iii  the  fkirts  of  war.     I  look  forth 

*  la  order  to  underhand  this  pafTage,  it  is  ncceffarj'  to  lock  to  tbedefcriptiiin  of 
Cathmor's  {t\\M  whicli  l  he  poet  has  given  us  in  ihc  leventh  book.  This  foicld  had 
ftven  priucipil  boffes,  the  found  os  each  of  which,  when  llrjck  with  a  fpcar,  con- 
veyed a  partial  lar  order  from  the  kiug  to  his  tribes.  The  found  of  one  of  their.,  as 
here,  was  the  fiBnal  for  the  army  to  aaeinble, 

t  Thii  v*as  not  ttc  valley  of  Lena  to  which  Sul-aiaUa  sfltr\iards  retiied. 
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from  my  cloud,  but  no  ber:m  appears  to  light  my  path. 
I  behold  my  v/arrior  low;  for  the  broad  Ihieldcd  kir;g 
is  near;  he  that  overcomes  in  danger;  Fingal  of  the 
fpears.  Spirit  of  departed  Con-mor,  are  thy  Heps  ou 
the  bofom  of  winds?  Cornell:  thou,  at  times,  to  other 
lands,  father  of  fad  Sul-malla?  Thou  dolt  come,  for  I 
have  lieard  thy  voice  at  night:  v/hile  yet  I  rofe  on  the 
wave  to  itreamy  Inis-fail.  The  ghoft  of  fathers,  they 
fay  *,  can  fcize  the  fouls  of  their  race,  while  they  be- 
Ixold  them  lonely  in  the  midfi:  of  wo.  Call  me,  my  fa- 
ther, when  the  king  is  low  on  earth;  for  then  I  Ihall 
be  lonely  in  the  midft  of  wo." 

*  Con-mor,  the  father  of  Sul-ma31a,  was  k  illed  Sn  that  war,  from  -^hlch  Cathmor 
delivered  Inis-uuna.  Lormar  his  ion  luccecded  Con-mor.  It  wr.s  the  opinion  of 
the  times,  when  a  perfon  was  reduced  to  a  pitch  of  mifery,  v/hich  could  admit  of 
no  alleviation,  that  the  ghoHs  of  his  anceaors  called  his  fo'.'l  auay.  This  fuper. 
natural  kind  of  death  was  called  the  voice  of  the  dead ;  and  is  believed  by  the  fu- 
perftitious  vulgar  to  this  day. 

There  is  no  people  in  the  vworld,  perhaps,  who  gave  more  univerfal  creiiit  to  ap- 
paritions, and  the  vifits  of  the  ghoils  cf  the  deceafed  to  their  friends,  than  ti»e 
common  Highlanders.  This  is  to  be  attributed  as  much,  at  leaft,  to  the  fitiiatioa 
of  the  cou!itry  they  pofiefs,  as  to  that  credulous  Liifponcion  -.viiich  diitinguiihjsaa 
unenlightened  people.    As  their  bufiuefs  was  i.  u  uark  and  exten- 

live  deferts,  fo  their  journeys  lay  over  wide  ;.■  atkis,  where,  of- 

ten, they  were  obliged  to  fleep  in  the  open  ai; ,  ..g  of  winds,  ajij 

roar  of  water-falls.    The  gioominefs  of  thr  i.  .  ..-as  apt  to  beget 

that  melancholy  difpofition  of  mind,  which  !  -  .  -  -  -/  ..--:ve5  imprefQ<,ns  of 
the  extraordinary  and  fupe-t-natural  kind.  Faliing  j.ficL  j  in  thi-  gloomy  mood,  and 
their  dreams  being  diilurbed  by  the  noife  of  the  elements  around,  it  is  no  matter 
of  wonder,  that  they  thought  they  heard  the  voice  ot  the  de^d.  This  voice  of  ffce 
dead,  however,  was,  perhaps,  no  more  than  a  .liriUer  whiaie  of  the  winds  in  mi 
old  tree,  or  in  the  chinits  of  a  neighbouring  rock,  it  i.s  to  thiscaufe  I  afcribe  thoie 
many  ar.d  improbable  tales  of  ghofts,  which  v.-e  meet  with  in  the  Highlands:  for 
in  other  refpeits,  we  do  not  iuid  that  the  Highlanders  are  nuire  credulous  than 
their  neighbours. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
Oflian,  after  »  flsnrt  addrefs  to  the  harp  of  Cona,  defcrifees  the  arrangement  of  both 
armies  on  either  fide  of  the  river  Lubar.  Fingsl  pivcs  the  command  to  Fillan  : 
b«t,  at  the  lanii.-  time,  orders  Gaul,  the  for.  of  Morni,  who  had  been  wounded  ia 
the  hand  in  the  preceding  battle,  to  aflift  him  with  his  counfel.  The  army  of  the 
Firbols  is  commanded  by  Foldath.  The  general  onfet  is  described.  The  great 
aftions  of  FilUn.  He  kills  Rothniar  and  Culmiu.  But  when  Fillan  con(;uers 
in  one  wirg,  Foldath  preiTes  bard  on  ths  other.  He  wounds  Dermid,  the  fon  of 
Duthno,  and  puts  the  whole  wins  to  flighi:.  Dermid  deliberates  with  himfelf» 
and,  at  1-ft,  refolves  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  progrcfs  of  Foldath,  by  engaging  hira  ia 
fuigle  C;imb3t.  When  the  two  chiefs  were  approaching  towards  one  another, 
FilUn  came  faddenly  to  the  relief  of  Dermid  ;  engaged  Foldath,  and  killed  him. 
The  behaviour  of  Malth6s  tow  ards  the  falltJi  Foldath.  Fillan  puts  the  whole 
army  oi  th--  Firbolg  to  tlight.  The  book  clofes  with  an  addrefa  to  Clatho,  the 
mother  of  that  hero. 

BOOK  V. 

''pHou  dweller  between  the  fhields  that  hang  on  high 
in  Offian's  hall!  defcend  from  thy  place,  O  harp, 
and  let  me  hear  thy  voice!  Son  of  Alpin,  llrike  the 
ftring;  thou  mull  awake  the  foul  of  the  bard.  The 
murmur  of  Lora's  *  llream  has  rolled  the  tale  away. 
I  fland  in  the  cloud  of  years:  few  are  its  openings  to- 
wards the  paft,  and  when  the  viHoa  comes  it  is  but 
dim  and  dark.  I  hear  thee,  harp  of  Cona;  my  foul 
returns,  like  a  breeze,  which  the  fun  brings  back  to  the 
vale,  where  dwelt  the  lazy  mill. 

Lubar  f  is  bright  before  me,  in  the  windings  of  its 

*  Lora  is  often  mentioned  ;  it  was  a  fmali  and  rapid  ftream  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Selrna.  Tli.r.:  is  no  veftiR;;  of  this  name  r.ow  remaining;  thoigh  it  appears 
from  a  very  old  fonK,  which  the  tranflator  has  feen,  that  one  of  the  finall  rivers  ou 
the  north  weil  cnalt  was  called  Lora  fome  centuries  ago. 

t  From  feveral  patTages  in  the  poem,  we  may  form  a  diftinft  idea  of  the  fcene 
of  the  a<5tion  of  Temora.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  one  another  rofe  the  hills  of 
^lo^a  and  Lona :  the  firft  poP.'cffed  by  Ficgal,  the  fecond  by  the  army  of  Cathmor. 
Through  the  intermediate  plain  ran  the  fmall  river  Lubar,  on  the  banks  of  which 
all  the  battles  were  fought,  excepting  that  between  Cuirbar  and  Ofcar,  related  io 
the  firft  book.  This  laft  mentioned  engagement  happened  to  the  north  of  the  hill 
of  Mo.-a,  of  which  Eingal  took  poffenion,  after  the  army  of  Cairbar  fell  back  tu 
thil  of  Cathmor.  At  fuiae  diftam.e,  but  withir.  light  of  Mora,  towards  the  weft, 
Lubar  iiTued  from  the  mountain  of  Crommal,  a;id  after  a  fhort  courfe  through  the 
pl^n  of  Moi-Iena,  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  fea  near  the  fi^ld  of  battle.  Behind 
th«  mountain  of  Cromraal  ran  the  fmall  ftream  of  Levath,  on  the  banks  of  which 
Ferard-artjio,  the  foa  of  Cairbar,  thi  QiUy  perfou  r«m£iuicg  gf  the  race  of  Coaati 
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vale.  On  either  fide,  on  their  hills,  rife  the  tall  forms 
of  the  kings;  their  people  are  poured  around  them, 
bending  forward  to  their  words;  as  if  their  fathers 
fpoke  defcending  from  their  winds.  But  the  kings  were 
like  two  rocks  in  the  midft,  each  with  its  dark  head  of 
pines,  when  they  are  feen  in  the  defert,  above  low-f:iil- 
ing  mill.  High  on  the  face  are  ftreams,  which  fpread 
their  foam  on  blafls. 

Beneath  the  voice  of  Cathmor  poured  Erin,  like  the 
found  of  flame.  Wide  they  came  down  to  Lubar;  be- 
fore them  is  the  ftride  of  Foldath.  But  Cathmor  re- 
tired to  his  hill,  beneath  his  bending  oaks.  The  tum- 
bling of  a  ftream  is  near  the  king:  he  lifts,  at  times, 
his  gleaming  fpear.  It  was  a  flame  to  his  people,  in 
the  midll  of  war.  Near  him  Itood  the  daughter  of 
Con-mor,  leaning  on  her  rock.  She  did  not  rejoice 
over  the  ftrlfe:  her  foul  delighted  not  in  blood.  A 
valley  *  fpreads  green  bdiind  the  hill,  with  its  three  blue- 
flreams.  The  fun  is  there  in  filence;  and  the  dun 
mountain-roes  come  down.  On  thefe  are  turned  the 
eyes  of  Inis-huna's  white-bofomed  maid. 

Fingal  beheld,  on  high,  the  fon  of  Eorbar-duthul :  he 
faw  the  deep  rolling  of  Erin,  on  the  darkened  plai)i. 
He  ftruck  that  warning  bofs,  which  bids  the  people  o- 
bey;  when  he  fends  his  chiefs  before  them,  to  the  field 
of  renown.  Wide  rofj  their  fpears  to  the  [nn;  their  e- 
choing  fliields  reply  around.  Fea'-,  like  a  vapour,  did 
not  wind  among  the  hoft:  for  he,  the  king,  was  near, 
the  ftrength  of  llreamy  Morven.  Gladnefs  brightened 
the  hero;  we  hearel  his  words  of  joy. 

''  I.ike  the  coming  forth  of  winds,  is  the  found  of 
Morven's  fons!  They  are  mountain-waters,  determin- 
ed in  their  courfe.  Hence  is  Fingal  renowned,  and 
his  name  in  other  lands.  He  was  not  a  lonely  beam  in 
danger;  for  your  Iteps  were  always  near.   But  never  was 

lived  concealed  in  a  cave,  during  the  ufurpation  of  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Borbar-di!- 
th-.i1. 

*  It  was  to  this  valley  Sul-malla  retired,  du 
twcen  Fir.gal  and  Cathmor.  It  is  defcriUil  in  ( 
the  vale  of  Lonaj  ajid  the  refidcnce  of  a  diuid. 
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I  a  dreadful  form,  in  your  prefence,  darkened  into  wrath. 
My  voice  was  no  thunder  to  your  ears;  mine  eyes  fent 
forth  no  death.  When  the  haughty  appeared,  I  beheld 
them  not.  They  were  forgot  at  my  feafts:  like  mift 
they  m.eltcd  away.  A  young  beam  is  before  you;  few- 
are  his  paths  to  war.  They  are  few,  but  he  is  valiant; 
defend  my  dark-haired  fon.  Bring  him  back  with  joy: 
Hereafter  he  may  ftand  alone.  His  form  is  like  his  fa- 
thers; his  foul  is  a  flame  of  their  fire.  Son  of  car-borne 
Morni,  move  behind  the  fon  of  Clatho:  let  thy  voice 
reach  his  ear,  from  the  fkirts  of  war.  Not  unobferved 
rolls  battle,  before  thee,  breaker  of  the  fhields." 

The  king  Itrcde,  at  cnce,  away  to  Cormul's  lefty  rock. 
As,  flow,  1  lifted  my  fteps  behind;  came  forward  the 
itrength  of  Gaul.  His  fliield  hung  loofe  on  its  thong; 
he  fpoke,  in  hafte,  to  Offian.  "  Bind  *,  fon  of  Fingal, 
this  fhield,  bind  it  high  to  the  fide  of  Gaul.  The  foe 
may  behold  it,  and  think  I  lift  tlie  fpear.  If  I  fhali  fall, 
let  my  tomb  be  hid  in  the  field;  for  fall  I  mull  without 
my  fame:  mine  arm  cannot  lift  the  fteel.  Let  not  Evir- 
choma  hear  it,  to  blufh  between  her  locks.  Fillan,  the 
mighty  behold  us!  let  ys  not  forget  the  flrife.  Why 
fhould  they  come,  from  their  hills,  to  aid  our  fiyiKg 
£eld:" 

He  ftrode  onward,  with  the  found  of  his  fhield.  M7 
voice  purfued  him,  as  he  vrent.  "  Can  the  fon  of  Mor- 
ni fall  without  his  fame  in  Erin?  But  the  deeds  of  the 
mighty  forfake  their  fouls  of  tire.  They  rufli  carelels 
ovi-r  the  fields  of  renown;  their  words  are  never  heard.** 
I  rejoiced  over  the  Heps  of  the  chief;  I  ftrode  to  the 
rock  of  the  king,  where  he  fat  in  his  wandering  locks, 
amidfl  the  mountain -wind. 

In  two  dark  ridges  bend  the  hofls,  towards  each  0- 
ther,  at  Lubar.  Here  Foldath  rofe  a  pillar  of  darknefs: 
there  brightened  the  youth  of  Fillan.  Each  with  his 
Ipear  in  the  flream,  fent  forth  the  voice  of  war.     Gaul 
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ftruck  the  ftiield  of  Morven:  at  once  they  plunge  in 
battle.  Steel  poured  its  gleam  on  fteel:  like  the  fall  of 
ftreams  fhone  the  field,  -w^hen  they  mix  their  foam  toge- 
ther, from  two  dark -browed  rocks.  Behold  he  comes, 
the  fon  of  fame:  he  lays  the  people  low!  Deaths  fit  on 
blafts  around  him!  Warriors  ftrew  thy  paths,  O  Fillan! 
Rothmar  *,  the  fhield  of  warriors,  ftood  between  two 
chinky  rocks.  Two  oaks,  which  winds  had  bent  from 
high,  fpread  their  branches  on  either  fide.  He  rolls  his 
darkening  eyes  on  Fillan,  and  filent,  fhades  his  friends. 
Fingal  fa^  the  approaching  fight;  and  all  his  foul  arofe. 
But  as  the  ftone  of  Loda  -j-  falls,  fliook,  at  once  from 
rocking  Druman-ard,  when  fpirits  have  the  earth  in 
their  wrath ;  fo  fell  blue  fhielded  Rothmar. 

Near  are  the  fteps  of  Culmin ;  the  youth  came,  burft- 
ing  into  tears.  Wrathful  he  cut  the  wind,  ere  yet  he 
mixed  his  ftrokes  with  Fillan,  He  had  firfl  bent  the 
bow  with  Rothmar,  at  the  rock  of  his  own  blue  ftreams. 
There  they  had  marked  the  place  of  the  roe,  as  the  fun- 
beam  flew  over  the  fern.  Why,  fon  of  Cul-alhn,  doft 
thou  rulh  on  that  beam  %  of  light?  It  is  a  fire  that  con- 
fimes.  Youth  of  Strutha  retire.  Your  fathers  were 
.  .not  equal,  in  the  glittering  ftrife  of  the  field. 

The  mother  of  Culmin  remains  in  the  hall;  fhe  looks 


*  Roth-mar,  <  the  found  o 

the  Tea  liefore  a  ftorm.'    Drumanard,  •  high  ridge.' 

Co;min,  '  loft-haircd.'    C . ' 

'^        '-    -:;.'il  locks.'     StrutUa,  <  ftre? ray  river.' 

t  Bvt.-.>:ftoneofL.,d   . 

- :  1  in  my  notes  on  fome  otUer  poems  of 

ny  expeoitioiiS  to  Or!:; 

,    became  acquainted  'viih  fome  of  the 

■.  .  r.MUrK.,  ?.;.a  ircjy.T.tly  alludes  to 

:                 I  none,  remaining 

f": 

.ii!tru('tiQn,  from. 

.tern  ifles.    The 

;   i.i  unadorned.    In 

pi-..' 

af:-: 

a.jnb,  they  adopted 

t.... 

.  L.s  amazingly  rich 

,  Utile  inferior  to 

:Uet,  introduction 

:i  U  i'iUiin  a  l.srari  cf  l!s;ht.     Culmin,  mentioned 

.tf.. 

Clef  of  .Strutha,  by  the  neaTauil  Cul-a!lin.     Khe 

,i  her  ptrfon  that  f.ie  is  iiitioduced,  neciuently 
.  .      u.  po£u-y.   "  Mar  ChuiLauin  Strutha  ni^u  fii.n  /» 

Uu  ..  ..,.,^-  ,.„....  .^  ^_.... 

v;  ^vcm;  i.  e.  toveiy  as  Cul-aUin  of  Sti-utha  of  the 
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forth  on  blue-rolling  Strutha.  A  whirlwind  rifes  on 
the  ftream,  dark  eddying  round  the  ghoft  of  her  fon. 
His  dogs  *  are  howling  in  their  place:  his  fhield  is 
bloody  in  the  hall.  "  Art  thou  fallen,  my  fair-haired" 
fon,  in  Erin's  difmal  war?" 

As  a  roe,  pierced  in  fecret,  lies  panting,  by  her  wont- 
ed ftreams,  the  hunter  looks  over  her  feet  of  wind,  and  re- 
members her  ftately  bounding  before,  fo  lay  the  fon  of 
Cul-allin,  beneath  the  eye  of  Fillan.  Kis  hair  is  rol- 
led in  a  little  ftream:  his  blood  wandered  on  his  fhield. 
Still  his  hand  held  the  fword,  that  failed  him  in  the  day 
of  his  danger.  "  Thou  art  fallen,"  faid  Filian,  "  ere  yet 
thy  fame  was  heard.  Thy  father  fent  thee  to  war:  and 
he  expects  to  hear  thy  deeds.  He  is  gray,  perhaps,  at 
his  ftreams,  turning  his  dim  eyes  towards  Moi-lena.  But 
thou  ftialt  not  return,  with  the  fpoil  of  the  fallen  foe.^' 

Fillan  poured  the  flight  of  Erin  before  liim,  over  the 
echoing  heath.  But,  man  on  man,  fell  Morven  before 
the  dark-red  rage  of  Foldath ;  for,  far  on  the  field,  he 
poured  the  roar  of  half  his  tribes.  Dermid  ftood  be- 
fore him.  in  wrath:  the  fons  of  Cona  gather  round. 
But  his  fhield  is  cleft  by  Foldath,  and  his  people  pour- 
ed over  the  heatli. 

Then  faid  the  foe.  In  his  pride.  *'  They  have  fled,  and 
my  fame  begins.  Go,  Malthos,  and  bid  the  king  to 
guard  the  dark-roUing  of  ocean;  that  Fingal  may  not 
efcape  from  my  fword.  He  muft  lie  on  earth.  Befide 
fome  fen  fhall  his  tomb  be  feen.  It  fhall  rife  without  a 
fong.  His  ghoft  fhall  hover  in  mift  over  the  reedy 
pool." 

Malthos  heard,  with  darkening  doubt  j  he  rolled  his 

*  Dogs  were  thought  to  be  fenfible  of  the  death  of  their  mafter,  let  it  happen  at 
ever  fo  great  a  diftancc  It  was  alfo  the  cpiiii6n  of  tlu  times,  that  the  arms  which 
warrioi-s  leu  at  home  became  bloody,  when  they  itoeinfelves  fell  in  battle.  It  wes 
from  thofe  figns  that  CuUallin  is  fjppofed  to  underfiano  tli:-.t  her  fon  is  killed  ;  in 
•which  (he  is  confirmed  by  the  appearan'X  of  his  ghoft.  Her  fudden  and  (hort 
exclamation,  on  the  occafion,  is  more  affeftiag  than  if  flic  had  extended  her  com- 
plaints to  a  greater  length.  The  attitude  of  the  fallen  youth,  and  Fillan's  reflec- 
tions over  him,  are  natural  and  judicious,  and  come  forcibly  tacii.  on  the  mind  when 
wc  conBdsr,  that  the  fuopofed  fituation  of  the  father  of  Culnim,  was  fo  fimiUr  to 
Ui;it  of  f  in^ilj  after  the  death  of  Fillan  himfclf. 
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liient  eyes.  He  knew  the  pride  of  Foldath^  and  looked 
up  to  the  king  on  his  hill;  then,  darkly  turning,  he 
plunged  his  fv/ord  in  war. 

In  Clono's  *  narrow  vale,  where  ber^d  two  trees  above 
the  flreams,  dark  in  his  grief  ftood  Diithno's  filent  fon. 
The  blood  poured  frpm  his  thigh:  his  fhield  lay  bro- 
ken near.  His  ipear  leaned  againft  a  ilone.  Why,  Der- 
mid,  why  fo  fad?  "  I  hear  the  roar  of  battle.  My  peo- 
ple are  alone.  My  fleps  are  flow  on  the  heath;  and  no 
fhield  is  nnine.  Shall  he  then  prevail?  It  is  then  after 
Dermid  is  low !  I  will  call  thee  forth,  O  Foldath !  and 
meet  thee  yet  in  fight.'* 

He  took  his  fpear,  with  dreadful  joy.  The  fon  of 
Morni  came.  *'  Stay,  fon  of  Duthno,  ftay  thy  fpeed; 
thy  fteps  are  marked  with  blood.  No  bofiy  fhield  is 
thine.  Why  fhouldeft  thou  fall  unarmed?"  "  King  of 
Strumon,  give  thou  thy  fliield.  It  has  often  rolled  back 
the  war.  I  fhall  flop  the  chief,  in  his  courfe.  Son  of 
Morni,  dolt  thou  behold  that  flone?  It  lifts  its  gray 
head  through  grafs.  There  dwells  a  chief  of  the  race 
of  Dermid.     Place  me  there  in  night." 

*  This  valtey  had  its  name  frcm  Clonoj  fon  of  Lethmal  of  Lora,  one  of  the  an« 
eeftors  of  Denn'id,  the  fon  of  Duthno.  flis  iiiftory  is  thus  related  in  an  old  poem. 
In  tie  days  of  Conar,  the  fon  of  Trenmor,  the  fiift  kinR  of  Ireland,  ClonopaffeJ 
OTorinto  th?t  kingdom,  from  Caledonia,  to  aid  C-mar  agrumt  the  iMrbolR.  Being 
remarkable  for  the  t  eaiitv  uf  his  perfon,  he  foon  drew  the  attention  of  Sulmin,  the 
7fiuag  wife  of  ai.  Irhh  chief.  She  difclofed  her  pajti.  n,  which  was  not  properly 
le'-urued  by  the  Calcdcr.ian.  The  lady  fickened,  through  difappointment,  and  her 
love  for  Clono  came  to  the  ears  of  her  hufband.  Fired  with  jealoufy,  he  vowed 
reverse.  Clono,  to  a-oid  his  rage,  departed  from  Teraora,  in  order  to  pafs  over 
into  Scotland ;  and  beiiiR  beni^thtcd  in  the  valley  mentioned  here,  he  laid  him  down 
tc  fleep.  "  There,  Lelhmal  dcfcended  in  the  dreams  of  Clona:  and  told  him  that 
danger  was  near." 

Ghoft  of  Letlimal.  "  Arife  from  thy  bed  of  mofs;  fon  of  low -laid  Lethmal, 
ariTe.    The  found  of  the  coming  of  foes,  defcends  along  the  wind. 

Clono.    Whofe  voice  is  that,  like  many  flreams,  in  the  leaion  of  my  reft? 

Ghoft  of  Letbmal.    Arile,  thou  dweller  of  the  fouls  of  the  lovely  ;  Ion  of  Leth- 

Clono.  llt'W  dreary  is  the  ni-jht  !  The  moon  is  darkened  in  the  Iky:  red  are 
tile  i:zlY'  n!(^;hiift'.,  ul'.nKitsaiUen  face!  Green-fi-.irted  meteors  fet  around.  Duil 
is  the  roji:..;;  ..f  liie.r/.s,  fn.m  the  valley  uf  dim  forms.  I  hear  thee,  fpirit  of  my 
father,  on  ;  he  eiklviii^  lurfe  of  the  w  ind.  I  hear  thee,  but  Ihou  bendeft  not,  for- 
ward, thy  tall  foriT.,  from  tht;  Ikirls  of  night. 

As  Cl'ino  prepared  to  depart,  the  hulhand  of  Sulmin  came  up,  with  his  numerous 
attendants.  Clono  defended  himfelf,  but,  after  a  gallant  rcliltance,  he  was  over- 
powered and  llain.  He  was  buried  in  the  place  where  he  was  killed,  and  the  valley 
was  called  after  his  name.  Dermid,  in  his  rcquelt  to  Gaul  the  loa  of  Morni,  which 
immediately  follows  this  paragraph,  alludes  to  tliQ  tomb  of  Cluno,  and  his  cap 
conncftion  with  that  ujifortunate  chief. 
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He  flow'ly  rofe  agalnft  the  hill,  and  faw  the  troubled 
field.  The  gleaming  ridges  of"  the  fight,  disjoined  and 
broken  round.  As  diftant  fires,  on  heath  by  night,  now 
feem  as  loft  In  fiiioke,  then  rearing  their  red  ftreams  on 
the  hill,  as  blow  or  ceafe  the  winds;  fo  met  the  inter- 
mitting war  the  eye  of  broad-flilclded  Demiid.  Through 
the  hoft  are  the  ftrides  of  Foldath,  like  fome  dark  ihip 
on  wintery  waves,  when  it  ifiues  fiom  between  two 
ifles,  to  fport  on  echoing  feas. 

Dermid,  with  rage,  beheld  his  courfe.  He  ftrove  to 
nifh  along.  But  he  failed  in  the  midfl  of  his  fteps; 
and  the  big  tear  came  down.  He  founded  his  father's 
horn;  and  thrice  ftinick  his  bofly  fliield.  He  called 
tlirice  the  name  of  Foldath,  from  his  roaring  tribes, 
foldath,  with  joy,  beheld  tlie  chief:  he  lifted  high  his 
bloody  fpear.  As  a  rock  is  marked  with  ftreams,  that 
fell  troubled  down  its  fide  in  a  llorm ;  fo,  flreaked  with 
wandering  blood,  is  the  dark  form  of  Moma.  The  hoft, 
on  either  Iide,  withdrew  from  the  contending  of  kings. 
They  raifed,  at  once,  their  gleaming  points.  Rulhing 
came  Fillan  of  Moruth.  Three  paces  back  Foldath 
withdrew;  dazzled  with  that  beam  of  light  which  came, 
as  ifluing  from  a  cloud,  to  fave  the  wounded  hero. 
Growing  in  liis  pride  he  ftcod,  and  called  forth  all  his 
fleel. 

As  meet  two  broad-winged  eagles,  in  their  found- 
ing ftrife,  on  the  winds;  fo  rufhed  tlie  two  chiefs,  on 
I>Ioi-leua,  into  gloomy  fight.  By  turns  are  the  ftei.s 
of  the  kings  *  forward  on  their  rocks ;  for  nov.'  the  dui- 
ky  war  fecms  to  defcend  on  their  iwords.  Catlunor 
feels  the  joy  of  warriors,  on  his  moffy  hill;  their  joy 
in  fecret  when  dangers  rife  equal  to  their  fouls.  His 
eye  is  not  turned  on  Lubar,  but  on  Morven's  dreadful 
king;  for  he  beheld  him,  on  Mora,  rifing  in  his  arms. 

Foldath  f  fell  on  his  iliield  j  the  fpear  of  Fillan  pierc- 

*  Fingal  and  Csthmor. 

t  The  fall  of  FcldutU,  if  we  may  believe  tradition,  was  predicted  to  hi-n,  before 
he  hail  left  his  own  country  to  join  Caiibiir,  in  hh  ocfigns  on  tic  Irjili  throne. 
Me  went  to  tiie  cave  of  Aloma,  to  enquire  of  tJxc  Cyisili  of  Lii  fathers  Louceriung 

O3 
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ed  the  king.  Nor  looked  the  youth  on  the  fallen,  but 
onward  rolled  the  war.  The  hundred  voices  of  death 
arofe.  *'  Stay,  fon  of  Fingal,  flay  thy  fpeed.  Bchold- 
eft  thou  not  that  gleaming  form,  a  dreadful  lign  of 
death?  Awaken  not  the  king  of  Alnecma.  Return 
fon  of  blue-eyed  Clatho." 

Malthos  *  faw  Foldath  low.  He  darkly  flood  above 
the  king.  Hatred  was  rolled  from  his  foul.  He  fecm- 
ed  a  rock  in  the  defert,  on  whofe  dark  fide  are  the 
trickling  of  waters,  when  the  flow-failing  mift  has  left 
it,  and  its  trees  are  blafled  v/ith  winds.  He  fpoke  to 
the  dying  hero,  about  the  narrow  houfe.  Whether 
ihall  thy  gray  Hone  rife  in  UUin?  or  in  Moma's  -j- 
woody  land,  where  the  fun  looks,  in  fecret,  on  the  blue 
llreams  of  Dal-rutho  X  ?  There  are  the  Heps  of  thy* 
daughter,  blue-eyed  Dardu-kna. 


Lhe  fi-.^ei's  r.f  thr;  cnternrifc  of  Cairbar.  The  refponfes  of  oracles  are  always  af- 
icuderi  v,  ■'-  •  ■  -  -  ,  ;_:■,:!  liable  to  a  double  menniiiK;  Foldath,  therefore,  put  a 
fa.-oi:/J  1  li'i  the  pvccUiItinn,  ar.d  p.irrt'.ed  his  adoptcil  plan  of  a^- 

Sr■d^f;:  rij  family  of  Atha.     J  fhall,  here,  trar.flate  the  aufwcr 

oflj,.,-.  :--,  ask  was  handed  down  by  tradition.     Whether  the 

Ir^.ni'   -  .  ',T  the  invention  of  a  late  age,  1  rtiall  not  pretend  to  de- 

tcnr.ji.e;  tnough,  trom  the  phrafeology ,  I  Ciould  fufpeft  the  laft. 

FOLDATH,  addrcffing  the  fpirits  of  his  fathers. 
Dark,  T  ftand  in  your  prefcnce ;  Fathers  of  Foldath  hear.    Shall  my  fteps  pafs 


r  Atha,  to  Ullin  of  the  n 
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"  Rememberefl  thou  her,"  laid  Foldath,  "  becaule 
no  fon  is  mine;  no  youth  to  roll  the  battle  before  hini, 
in  revenge  of  me?  Malthos,  I  am  revenged.  I  was 
not  peaceful  in  the  field.  Raife  tlie  tombs  of  thofe  I 
have  (lain,  around  my  narrow  houfe.  Often  Ihall  I 
forfake  the  blaft,  to  rejoice  above  their  graves;  when  I 
behold  them  Ipread  around,  with  their  long-whiftling 
grafs." 

His  foul  rufhed  to  the  vales  of  Moma,  and  came  to 
Dardu-lena's  dreams,  where  flie  flept,  by  Dal-rutho's 
ftream,  returning  from  the  chafe  of  the  hinds.  Her 
bow  is  near  the  maid,  unlirung;  the  breezes  fold  her 
long  hair  on  her  breafts.  Clothed  in  the  beauty  of 
youth,  the  love  of  heroes  lay.  Dark  bending,  from  the 
Ikirts  of  the  wood,  her  wounded  father  came.  He  ap- 
peared, at  times,  then  feemed  as  hid  in  mift.  Burft- 
ing  into  tears  Ihe  role:  Ihe  knew  that  the  chief  was 
low.  To  her  came  a  beam  from  his  foul  when  folded 
in  its  fiorms.  Thou  wert  the  laft  of  his  race,  blue-eyed 
Dardu-lena ! 

Wide-fpreading  over  echoing  Lubar,  the  flight  of 
Bolga  is  roiled  along.  Fill  an  hung  forv/ard  on  their 
Iteps;  and  ftrewed,  with  dead,  the  heath.  Fingal  re- 
joiced over  his  fon.     Blue-fhielded  Cathmor  rofe. 

Son  *  of  Alpin,  bring  the  harp:  give  Fillan's  praife 
to  the  wind:  raife  high  his  praife,  in  my  hall,  while 
yet  he  fhines  in  war. 

Leave,  blue-eyed  Clatho,   leave  thy  hall.     Behold 


tain.  The  daughter  of  Fdldath  was,  probably,  fo  called  from  a  place  in  Ulftsr, 
■Wjierc  her  father  l,ad  ilct'en.t<-d  part  of  the  adherents  of  Artho,  king  of  Ireland. 
Btirdu-lena;  '  the  dark  -ttood  of  Moi-lena.'  As  Foldath  was  proud  and  ofttnta- 
tious,  it  would  appear  that  he  transferred  the  name  of  a  place,  where  he  himfelf 
bad  been  viftorious,  to  his  daughter. 

*  Thefc  fuddcr.  ti-aalUior.s  irom  the  fubjeft  are  not  iincomtnci  in  the  compofi- 
ticns  of  OJlian.  That  in  this  plii'-e  Up.s  a  pec«Uar  beauty  ar:<1  propriety.  The  luf- 
pence  in  uhich  the  mind  of  the  ic-ai'.-.r  u;  kit,  Lonvevs  the  idea  of  Fillan's  danger 
hicrefoicibly  home,  thBM  ai.  -  .  1  .  :  it  ,  ,  _  ><  '  :>  ;,  -^tuce.  There  is 
a  fort  of  eloquence,  in  filer  ci;      •  \  '_  tircumltances 

of  EH  important  fcene  is  j;vr  :    ;rind,  free  and 

fond  of  thinking  for  itfelt,  i;  ...         <:.  ,   ..•         hi    i  (;  1-,  the  poet.     It  is, 

therefore,  hishuflnifs  oi.ly  t^  :..^..;:  iL^  r..>  -i  i.-.-iii^  ..J.-.-s,  uud  to  allow  the 
imaginations  of  his  readers  to  finilh  tlic  fii;jrt  for  thcn.fi.l\xs. 

Tlie  book  ends  141  the  afternooii  of  the  tliird  day  from  tic  opening  of  the  pc;.-r.. 
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that  early  beam  of  thine.  The  hoft  is  withered  in  its 
courfe.  No  further  look — it  is  dark.  Light  trembling 
from  the  harp,  ftrike,  virgins,  ftrike  the  found.  No 
hunter  he  defcends,  from  the  dewy  haunt  of  the  bound- 
ing roe.  He  bends  not  his  bow  on  the  wind;  or  fends 
his  gray  arrow  abroad. 

Deep-folded  in  red  war,  the  battle  rolls  againft  his 
fide.  Or,  finding  midft  the  ridgy  llrife,  he  pours  the 
deaths  of  thoufands  forth.  Fiilan  is  like  a  fpirit  of 
heaven,  that  defcends  from  the  Ikirt  of  his  blaft.  The 
troubled  ocean  feels  his  fleps,  as  he  ilrides  from  v/ave  to 
wave.  His  path  kindles  behind  him ;  iflands  fhake  their 
heads  on  the  heaving  feas. 


T  E  M  O  R  A: 


EPIC    POEM. 


TtlE  ARCUMEKT. 
This  book  opens  with  a  fpeech  of  Kingal,  who  fees  Cathmor  defcendiag  to  the  zt- 
fiilance  t.f  his  tiying  array.  The  kingdifpatches  Ofliau  to  the  reliei  of  Fillan. 
He  himfcli  retitcs  behind  the  rock  of  Curuiul,  to  avoid  the  fight  of  the  eiiRaee- 
iT.cn:  tetu  ecn  his  fon  ard  Cathmor.  Onipii  advances.  The  defcent  of  Cathraor 
iiifc.i' ■- J.  Kf  r.llics  Uk-  anr.y,  renew i  the  battle,  and,  before  Oflian  cculd  ar- 
rivi.,  f  ^  •"".  ;  ;.■  r  ■/.  l";).u  the  api>roach  of  oflian,  the  combat  between 
th'.i'      '    :  '..•   a- 1  Cathmor  prepare  to  fight,  but  night  coming 

ciifr-  .-tr-,  to  the  place  wiiereCathmor  and  I  illan  fought. 

hifr  l^:.  and  leaning  agaiuit  a  rock.    Their  difcourfe. 

Fill .:,    iL   :  :  •  ; ; '   i  :,  :y  Olfinn,  in  a  r.eighbourlng  cave.    The  Caledonian 

ai:u.  rrt_r:ii  i.-..^'^.  He  qutftionsthtm  about  his  fon,  and  underltanding  that 
he  wn^  killcii,  rct;.ts,  i:i  filence,  to  the  rock  of  Corniul.  Upon  the  retreat  of 
the  Hfiny  of  l  in  j-<.i,  ■  u:  Firbolg  advance.  Cathmor  fuid.s  Bran,  one  of  the  dogs 
of  Firffnl,  lying  en  :hi;  Ihield  of  Fillan,  before  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  where 
the  tody  tf  that  ner.,  lay.  His  reflections  thereupon.  He  returns,  in  a  melan- 
choly mood,  to  his  army.  Malthos  endeavours  to  comfort  him,  by  the  example 
of  his  father  Borbar-diithul.  Cathmor  retires  to  reft.  The  fong  of  .Sal-malia 
concludes  tl.e  book,  which  ecds  about  the  middle  of  the  third  njghl,  from  the 
opening  of  the  poem. 

BOOK  VI. 
**  /^ATHMOR  rlfes  cn  his  echoing  hill!  Shall  Fingal 

^^  take  the  fword  ot"  Luno?  But  what  fiioiild  be- 
come of  thy  fame,  fon  of  white-bofomed  Clatho  ?  Turn 
not  thine  eyes  from  Fingal,  daughter  of  Iniftore.  I 
ihall  not  quench  thy  early  beam;  it  fhines  along  my 
foul.  But  rife,  O  wood-fjcirted  JNIora,  rife  between  the 
war  and  me!  Why  fliould  Fingal  behold  the  Urife, 
lell  his  dark -haired  warrior  fhould  fall!  Amidfl  the 
fong,  O  Carril,  pour  tlie  found  of  the  trembling  harp; 
here  are  the  voices  of  rocks,  and  bright  tumbling  of 
waters  Father  of  Ofcar,  lift  the  fpcar;  defend  the 
young  in  arms.  Conceal  thy  fteps  from  Fillan's  eyes. 
He  muft  not  know  that  I  doubt  his  fteel.  No  cloud 
of  mine  fhall  rife,  my  fon,  upon  thy  foul  of  fire!" 

He  funk  behind  his  rock,  amidfl  the  found  of  Carril's 
fong.     Brightening,   in  my  growing  foul,  I  took  the 
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fpear  of  Temora  *.  I  faw,  along  Moi-lena,  the  wild 
tumbling  of  battle,  the  ftrife  of  death,  in  gleaming 
rows,  disjoined  and  broken  round.  Fillan  is  a  beam  of 
fire.  From  wing  to  wing  is  his  wafteful  courfe.  The 
ridges  of  war  melt  before  him.  They  are  rolled,  in 
fmoke,  from  the  fields. 

Now  is  tlie  coming  forth  of  Cathmor,  in  the  armour 
of  kings!  Dark-rolled  the  eagle's  wing  above  his  hel- 
met of  fire.  Unconcerned  are  his  fieps,  as  if  they  were 
to  the  chafe  of  Atha.  He  raifed,  at  times,  his  dread- 
ful voice;  Erin,  abafhed,  gathered  round.  Their  Ibu's 
returned  back,  like  a  ftream;  they  wondered  at  the 
fteps  of  their  fear:  for  he  rofe,  like  the  beam  of  the 
morning  on  a  haunted  heath:  the  traveller  looks  back, 
with  bending  eye,  on  the  field  of  dreadful  forms.  Sud- 
den, from  the  rock  of  Moi-lena,  are  Sul-malla's  trem- 
bling fteps.  An  oak  took  the  fpear  from  her  hand; 
half-bent  Ihe  loofed  tlie  lance:  but  then  are  her  eyes  on 
the  king,  from  amidil  her  wandering  locks.  "  No 
friendly  flrife  is  before  thee:  no  light  contending  of 
bows,  as  when  the  youth  of  Cluba  f  came  forth  be- 
neath the  eye  of  Con-mor." 

As  the  rock  of  Runo,  which  takes  the  paffing  clouds 
for  its  robe,  feems  growing,  in  gathered  darknefs,  over 
the  ftreamy  heath;  fo  feemed  the  chief  of  Atha  taller, 
as  gathered  his  people  round.  As  different  blafts  fly 
over  the  fea,  each  behind  its  dark-blue  wave,  fo  Cath- 
mor's  words,  on  every  fide,  poured  his  v/arriors  forth. 
Nor  filent  on  his  hill  is  Fillan;  he  mixed  his  words 
with  his  echoing  fhield.  An  eagle  he  feemed,  with 
founding  wings,  calling  the  wind  to  his  rock,  when  he 
fees  the  coming  forth  of  the  roes,  on  Lutha's  X  rufiiy 

*  The  fpear  of  Temora  was  that  which  OfcaT  had  received,  in  a  prefent,  from 


Cormac  the  fon  of  Arti 

10,  king  of  Ireland.    It  was  of  it  that  Cairbar  made  the 

prt  text  for  quarreling  wi 

ith  Cfcar,  at  the  feaft,  i,i  the  firft  br.ok. 

t  Clii-ba,  «  winding  b- 

V  ;>  ar.  -.-n  r  ."  th-  \f-y  in  lni=-hrina,  .jr  the  weftern  coaft 

of  South  Britain.     It  v. 

b-,  i::     '.,,  i  .      i:.;:   i\itr,n>or  was  v.ind-bouiid  when  Sul- 

maUa  came  in  the  t'.ir,,;ui 

/  ^      ■                        i-r,  t.j  a,romi.iav  hin  in  his  voyage  to 

Ireland.    Con-mor,  the  : 

l;-.t:!              ,   -•      ",   ,  u- -ve  ieirn  iri.m  .h'-:  K'liloquy,  at  the 

tlofe  of  the  fourth  b.       ,  ^   _  _  .^ 

t  Lutha  was  the  name  oi  a  vaucv  in  Morveu,  in  the  days  of  Oiiiau.  There 
dwelt  Tofcar  the  fon  of  Conlotii,  the  father  of  MaWina,  who,  upon  that  account, 
K  often  called  the  maid  of  X.utha.    Lutba  figuines  fwiii  ftream. 
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field.  Now  they  bent  forward  in  battle:  death's  hun- 
dred voices  rofe;  for  the  kings,  on  either  fide,  were 
like  fires  on  the  fouls  of  the  people.  I  bounded  along : 
high  rocks  and  trees  rufhed  tall  between  the  war  and 
me.  But  I  heard  the  noife  of  fleel,  between  my  clang- 
ing arms.  Rifing,  gleaming,  on  the  hill,  I  beheld  the 
backward  fteps  of  holls:  their  backward  fteps,  on  either 
fide,  and  wildly  looking  eyes.  The  chiefs  were  met 
in  dreadful  fight;  the  two  blue-fhielded  kings.  Tall 
and  dark,  through  gleams  of  fteel,  are  feen  the  ftriv- 
ing  heroes.  I  rufhei.  My  fears  for  Fillan  flew,  burn- 
ing acrofs  my  foul. 

I  cam.e;  nor  Cathmor  fled:  nor  yet  advanced:  he 
fidelong  ftalked  along.  An  icy  rock,  cold,  tall  he  feem- 
ed.  I  called  forth  all  my  lleel.  Silent  awhile  we 
ftrode,  on  either  fide  of  a  rufliing  ftream:  then,  fudden 
turning,  all  at  once,  we  raifed  our  pointed  fpears.  We 
raifed  our  fpears,  but  night  came  down.  It  is  dark  and 
filent  around;  hut  where  tlie  difiant  f^eps  of  hofts  are 
founding  over  the  heath. 

I  came  to  the  place  where  Fillan  fought.  Nor  voice 
nor  found  is  there.  A  broken  helmet  lay  on  earth;  a 
buckler  cleft  in  twain.  Where,  Fillan,  where  art  thou, 
young  chief  of  echoing  Morven?"  Ke  heard  me  lean- 
ing againft  a  rock,  w^hich  bent  its  gray  head  over  the 
ftream..  He  heard:  but  fuUen,  dark  he  ftood.  At 
length  I  faw  the  chief. 

"  Why  ftandeR:  thou,  robed  in  darknefs,  fon  of  woody 
Selma?  Bfight  is  thy  path,  my  brother,  in  this  dark- 
brov.-n  field.  Long  has  been  thy  ftrife  in  battle.  Now 
the  horn  of  Fingal  is  heard.  Afcend  to  the  cloud  of 
tliy  fatlier,  to  his  hill  of  feafts.  In  the  evening  mift  he 
fits,  and  hears  the  voice  of  Carrll's  harp.  Carry  joy  to 
the  aged,  young  breaker  of  the  fnields." 

*'  Can  the  vanquithed  carry  joy?  Oflian,  no  fhield  is 
mine.  It  lies  broken  on  the  field.  The  eagle-wing  of 
my  helmet  is  torn.  It  is  when  foes  fly  before  them 
that  fathers  delight  in  their  fons.  But  their  fighs  burft 
forth,  in  fecret,  when  their  young  warriors  yield.    Nc : 
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Fillan  will  not  behold  the  king.     Why  Ihould  the  hero 
mourn ;" 

"  Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho,  why  dofl  thou  av/ake  my 
foul?  Wert  thou  not  a  burning  fire  before  him;  and 
flxail  he  not  rejoice?  Such  fame  belonged  not  to  Offian; 
yet  was  the  king  ftill  a  fun  to  me.  He  looked  on  my 
fteps  with  joy;  fhadows  never  rofe  on  his  face.  A- 
fcend,  O  Fillan,  to  Mora:  his  feafl  is  fpread  in  the  folds 
of  mifl." 

"  OiHan,  give  me  that  broken  fhield:  thefe  feathers 
that  are  rolled  in  the  wind.  Place  them  near  to  Fillan, 
that  lefs  of  his  fame  may  fall.  Offian,  I  begin  to  fail. 
Lay  me  in  that  hollow  rock.  Raife  no  ftone  above: 
left  one  ihould  afn:  about  my  fame.  I  am  fallen  in  the 
firlT:  of  my  fields:  fallen  without  renown.  Let  thy 
voice  alone  fend  joy  to  my  flying  foul.  Why  fhould 
the  feeble  know  where  dwells  the  loft  beam  of  Cla- 
tho *  ?" 

*'  Is  thy  fpirit  on  the  eddying  winds,  blue-eyed  king 
of  fnields?  Joy  purfue  ray  hero,  through  his  folded 
clouds.  The  forms  of  thy  fathers,  O  Fillan,  bend  to 
i-eceive  their  fon.  I  behold  the  fpreading  of  their  fire 
on  iNlora!  the  blue  rolling  of  their  rnlfty  wreaths.  Joy 
meet  thee,  my  brother.  But  we  are  dark  and  fad.  I 
behold  the  foe  round  the  aged,  and  the  wafting  away 
of  his  fame.  Thou  art  left  alone  m  the  field,  gray- 
haired  king  of  Selma." 

I  laid  him  in  the  hollow  reck,  at  the  roar  of  the  night- 
ly ftream,.  One  red  ft.ar  locked  in  on  the  hero:  winds 
lift,  at  times,  his  locks.  I  liftened:  no  found  was 
heard:  for  the  warrior  flept.  As  lightning  on  a  cloud, 
a  thought  came  rufhing  over  my  foul.  ?.ly  eyes  rol- 
led in  fire:  my  ftride  was  in  the  clang  of  fteel.  "  I  will 
find  tliee,  chief  of  Atha,  in  the  gathering  of  thy  thou- 
fands.  V/hy  fhculd  that  cloud  efcape,  that  quenched 
our  early  beam?  Kindle  your  meteors,  my  fathers,  to 

*  A  dialogue  between  Clatho,  the  mother,  and  P.ofmina  the  lifter,  of  that 
Clslto,  ••  DaujEbter  of  Finsal,  ariic :  liiou  lijt:  t>«tween  tjy  lock;.    Lift  tlky 
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light  my  daring  fteps.  I  will  conlume  in  v/rath  *.  Shoultl 
I  not  return!  the  king  is  without  a  ion,  gray-haired 
amidft  his  foes.  His  arm  is  not  as  in  the  days  of  old: 
his  fame  grows  dim  in  Erin.  Let  me  not  behold  him 
from  high,  laid  low  in  his  latter  field.  But  can  I  re- 
turn to  the  king?  Will  he  not  alk  about  his  fon? 
**  Thou  oughteft  to  defend  young  Fillan."  I  will  meet 
the  foe.  Green  Inis-fail,  thy  founding  tread  is  plea- 
fant  to  my  ear:  I  rufh  on  thy  ridgy  hoft,  to  Ihun  the 
eves  of  Fingal.  I  hear  the  voice  of  the  king,  on  Mo- 
ra's  mifty  top !  He  calls  his  tv.-o  fons;  I  come,  my  fa- 
ther, in  my  grief.  I  come  like  an  eagle,  which  the  flame 
of  night  met  in  the  defert,  and  fpoiled  of  half  his  wings," 


fair  head  from  reft,  foft  gliding  fim-beam  of  Selma!  T  beheW  thy  arms,  on  thy 
t:C3ft,  white  toiVccl  smidil  thy  wandering  Uicks:  when  the  ruftliiig  breeze  of  the 
TuorninR  caire  from  the  defert  of  llteams.  Halt  thou  feen  thy  fathers,  Bos-mir.a, 
defcendinc  in  thy  dreams;  Ariie,  daughter  of  Ciaiho ;  dwells  their  aught  of  grief 
in  thy  feu  if 

BoS'irina.  A  thin  form  palfed  before  me,  fading  as  it  flew :  like  the  darkening 
\rave  of  a  breez;,  along  a  field  of  graft.  Defcend  from  thy  wall,  O  harp,  and  call 
back  the  foul  of  Hos.mina,  it  has  rolled  away,  like  a  ftrcam.  1  hear  thy  pleafant 
found.    I  hear  thee,  O  harp,  and  my  voice  fliall  rife. 

How  often  (hall  ye  rufti  to  war  ye  dwellers  of  my  foul?  Yoo.r  paths  are  diftant, 
kings  of  men,  in  Erin  of  blue  ftreams.  Lift  thy  wing,  thou  fouthem  bree7», 
from  Clono':>  darkening  heath :  fpread  the  fails  of  Fiugal  towards  the  bays  Of  his 
land. 

But  who  is  that,  in  his  ftrength,  darkening  in  the  prefence  of  \*'ar?  His  arm 
ftretches  to  the  foe,  like  the  beam  of  ihe  fickly  fun;  when  bis  lide  is  crulted  witli 
darknefs;  and  he  rolls  W«  difmal  ct.urie  through  Uie  (ky.  Who  is  it  but  the  fathe.- 
of  Bu'-mina  ?  Shall  he  return  till  danger  is  paft  i 

Fillan,  thou  art  a  beam  by  his  fide ;  biaulirul,  bat  terrible,  is  thy  light.  Thy 
fword  is  b€f.;re  thee,  a  blue  fire  of  night.  W  hen  Oir.lt  thou  return  to  thy  roes ;  to 
the  ftreams  of  thy  rufliy  fields  ?  When  ihall  I  bc-hold  ihee  from  Mora*  -.vhile  winds 
f  tew  my  long  locks  on  niofs?  But  fcaU  a  young  esgle  return  frqra  ttc  aeld  where 
the  heroes  fall ! 

Clatho.  Soft,  as  the  fong  of  Toda ,  \'.  ).■:  ■.  i<  •  Jraa's  maid.  Pkafant  to  the 
earof  Clatbo  is  theuajneof  the  ti.  n  ■  I'cUold  the  king  comes  from 

occin  ;  llic  fiiield  of  Morven  is  bor   <  0?  has  P.ed  befi,re  him,  like 

the  depajture  ..f  mill.    1  ho  w  r.      •  -  .:.;■>  rf  my  cHgls  ;  the  rufliing 

forth  of  the  ion  9f  Clatho.      I  h-     .:  .  .i.,i. ,  ir.all  he  not  return  ! — 

♦Hcethct^i.tenceisdv-i-:  .:cJ  Ly  the  poet.    The  fenfe  is,  that 

hewa-,  rtf.  icd,  likea  d./.       .    :  _  r  r.ime  Cathmor,  who  had  killed  hi» 

b.-other.    In  tilt  midlt  <  f  .i.      -       , t  .e  .Htuation  of  Fingal  fuggells  itfelf  to 

tim,  in  3  vcr'/ ftrong  li|;n'.  ;  c  ic  ; .  t .  m  return  to  ailift  the  king  in  profecuting 
the  v/ar.  Kiit  then  his  ifiuinc  :or  rot  dcicuding  his  brother,  recurs  to  him.  He  is 
deterrnined  ^gain  to  go  and  uud  out  Cathiiior.  We  may  confidcr  him,  as  in  the  art 
of  ad\ancing  towards  the  enemy,  when  the  horn  of  Fingal  founded  or.  Mora,  and 
called  back  his  pooyle  to  his  prefence.  The  foliloquy  is  naturaU  the  refolutiuns 
which  fo  fuddcnly  tollow  out  another,  are  exprcRive  of  a  mind  extremely  agitated 
»-ith  forrow  and  Confcious  <haine;  vet  the  behaviour  of  Oflian  in  his  ext;cution  of 
the  command  of  Fingal,  isfo  irreprehenfible,  that  it  is  noteafy  to  determine  where 
te  failed  in  his  duty.  The  truth  is,  that  when  men  fail  in  defigns  which  tbey  ar- 
dently wifti  to  accomplifli,  ttey  a<aiiral!y  blamt-  Uicrafelves,  as  tbe  cliief  caufeof 
their  dilappointment. 

Vol.  II.  P 
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Diftant*,  round  the  king,  on  Mora,  the  broken  ridg- 
es of  Morven  are  rolled.  They  turned  their  eyes: 
each  darkly  bends,  on  his  own  alhen  fpear.  Silent  ftood 
the  king  in  the  midft.  Thought  on  thought  rolled  over 
his  foul.  As  waves  on  a  fecret  mountain  lake,  each 
with  its  back  of  foam.  He  looked;  no  fon  appeared, 
with  his  long-beaming  fpear.  The  fighs  rofe,  crowd- 
ing from  his  foul;  but  he  concealed  his  grief.  At 
length  I  ftood  beneath  an  oak.  No  voice  of  mine  was 
heard.  What  could  I  fay  to  Fingal  in  his  hour  of  v/o? 
His  words  rofe,  at  length,  in  the  midft:  the  people 
fnrunk  backward  as  he  fpoke  f . 

"  Where  Is  the  fon  of  Selma,  he  who  led  in  war?  I 
behold  not  his  fteps,  among  roy  people,  returning  from 
the  field.     Fell  the  young  bounding  roe,  who  was  fo 


*  TUts  fcene  is  foletnn.  The  poet  always  places  his  chief  character  atnidft  ob. 
Jcfts  which  favour  the  fr.blime.  The  face  of  the  country,  the  night,  the  broken 
remain.-  of  a  dif.rire  i  ,ir;,r,'j  ti-  ],  ub,-,>i:  .:'!,,  ;i-,c  ..:L;UiJe  uu.l  fa-::v.;c  of  Fingal  him- 
felf,  ■:'■'-'  '  •     •       •  ;,.  laiixd.    Offiauis 

»no;t  .  ■  lancholy  tem- 

■pst  c' ;  t  of  his  life  was 

thermic. 


ived  in  abjeft  flavery,  under 

?h-  heads  of  their  families, 

p-a  the  iionour  of  the  tribe 

..thoiitrearictiuM:  but  if 

;!■;  arm  of  a  neighbourinj; 

jcAed.    The  fear  »f  this 


:  A  to  the  HiRhlands.    Be- 

'oldelt 

...ngta 


ratber  as  a  faitierly  c< 
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ftately  on  my  hills?  He  fell;  for  ye  are  filent.  The 
fhield  of  war  is  broke.  Let  his  armour  be  near  to  Fin- 
gal;  and  the  fword  of  dark-brown  Luno.  I  am  wak- 
ed on  my  hills:  With  morning  I  defcend  to  war." 

High  *  on  Cormul's  rock,  an  oak  flamed  to  the 
wind.  The  gray  ikirts  of  mifl  are  rolled  arov.nd;  tiii" 
thcr  flrode  the  king  in  his  MTath.  Diftant  from  die 
hoil:  he  always  lay,  when  battle  burned  within  his  foul. 
On  two  fpears  hung  his  fhieid  on  high ;  the  gleaming 
lign  of  death;  that  Ihield,  which  he  was  wont  to  ftrike, 
by  night,  before  he  rulTied  to  war.  It  was  then  his 
warriors  knew,  when  the  king  was  to  lead  in  ftrlfe; 
for  never  was  this  buckler  heard,  till  Fingal's  wrath  a- 
rofe.  Unequal  were  his  Heps  on  high,  as  he  f^ione  ir; 
the  beam  of  the  oak;  he  was  dreadful  as  the  .form  cf 
the  fpirit  of  night,  when  he  clotiies,  on  hills,  his  wild 
geftures  with  nilft,  and,  ifTuing  forth,  on  the  troubled 
ocean,  mounts  the  car  of  winds. 

Nor  fettled,  from  the  ftorm,  is  Erin's  fea  of  warj 
they  glittered  beneath  the  moon,  and,  low-humming, 
ftill  rolled  on  the  field.  Alone  are  the  fleps  of  Cathmor, 
before  them  on  the  heath;  he  hung  forward,  with  ail 
his  arms,  on  Morven's  flying  hoft.  Now  had  he  come 
to  the  mofiy  cave,  where  Fiilan  lay  in  night.  One  tree 
was  bent  above  the  ilream,  which  glittered  over  the 
rock.  I'here  fhone  to  the  moon  the  broken  fhieid  of 
Clatho's  ion;  and  near  it,  on  grafs,  lav  hairy-footed 
Bran  f.     He  had  miffed  the  chief  on  Mora,  and  fearch- 

*  This  rock  of  Cormul  is  often  mentioned  in  the  precedinR  part  of  the  poem.  It 
was  on  il  Fingal  and  OlTinn  Hood  to  view  the  battle.  The  cuftom  of  retiring  from 
the  army,  on  the  night  prior  to  their  engaging  in  battle,  was  uoiverfal  among  the 
kings  of  the  Caledonians.  Trenmor,  the  molt  reno«-ned  of  the  anccftors  of  Fingal, 
is  mentioned  as  the  firll  who  inltituted  this  cuftum.  Succeeding  bards  attrijiuted  it  . 
to  a  hero  of  a  latjr  period.  In  an  old  poem,  v.hich  begins  with  «  Mac-Attath  na'a 
ceuQ  f  rol,"  this  cullom  of  retiring  from  the  army,  before  an  enfr<»gemeiit,  is  number- 
ed among  the  wife  iuftitutions  of  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Arc  or  Arcath,  the  firft  king 
of  Scots.  I  Ihall  here  tranl'.ate  the  pafiage;  in  fome  other  note  I  may  probably 
five  all  that  remains  of  the  poem.  «•  Fergus  pf  the  bundled  ftreams,  fon  of  Areatl* 
who  fought  of  old  :  thou  didlt  firft  retire  at  night;  when  the  foe  rolled  before  thse, 
in  echoing  fields.  Nor  bending  in  reft  is  the  king:  he  gathers  battles  in  his  foul. 
Fly,  fon  of  the  ftranger;  with  morn  he  (hall  rufli  abroad."  Wiien,  or  by  whom, 
this  poem  was  writ  is  uncertain. 

t  This  circuniilauce,  concernine  Bran  the  favourite  dog  of  Fingat,  is,  perhaps, 
•ne  of  the  moi:  afre<;ting  paffaec*  ia  the  poem.    I  remsflubcx  to  Jjave  »et  witk  aa 
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ed  him  along  the  -wind.  He  thought  that  the  blue-eyed 
hunter  flept;  he  lay  upon  his  fhield.  No  blall  came 
over  the  heath,  unknown  to  bounding  Bran. 

Cathmor  faw  the  M^hite-brealted  dog;  he  faw  the 
broken  Ihield.  Darknefs  is  blown  back  on  his  foul ;  he 
remembers  the  falling  away  of  the  people.  "  They 
come,  a  ftream;  are  rolled  away;  another  race  fuc- 
ceeds.  But  fome  mark  the  fields,  as  they  pafs,  with 
their  own  mighty  names.  The  heath,  through  dark- 
brown  years,  is  theirs;  fome  blue  ftream  winds  to  their 
fame.  Of  thefe  be  the  chief  of  Atha,  when  he  lays  him 
down  on  earth.  Often  may  the  voice  of  future  times 
meet  Cathmor  in  the  air:  when  he  flrides  from  wind  to 
wind,  or  folds  himfelf  in  the  wing  of  a  ftorm." 

Green  Erin  gathered  round  the  king,  to  hear  the 
voice  of  his  power.  Their  joyful  faces  bend,  unequal, 
forward,  in  the  light  of  tlie  oak.  They  wlio  were  ter- 
rible were  removed:  Lubar  *  winds  again  in  their  hoft. 
Cathmor  was  that  beam  from  heaven  which  fhone  when 
his  people  were  dark.  He  v-'as  honoured  in  the  midfl. 
Their  fouls  rofe  trembling  around.  The  king  alone  no 
gladnefs  ihewed;  no  firanger  he  to  war! 

•Id  poem,  compoftd  long  after  the  time  of  Offian,  wherein  a  ftory  of  this  fort  is 
very  happily  introdacod.  In  cne  of  the  invafions  of  the  Uanes,  UUin-Cluiidu,  a 
•enflderable  chief,  on  the  wellern  coaft  of  Scotland,  was  killed  in  a  rencounter 
with  a  flying  party  of  the  enemy,  who  had  landed,  at  no  great  diitance  from  the 
place  of  his  refidence.  The  few  followers  who  attended  him  were  alfo  flain.  The 
yoang  wife  of  UUiu-Clundu,  who  had  not  heard  of  his  fall,  fearing  the  worft,  on 
account  of  his  long  delay,  alarmed  the  reft  of  his  tribe,  who  went  in  feaich  of  him 
along  the  fhore.  They  did  not  find  him ;  and  the  beautiful  widow  became  dif- 
eonfolate.  At  length  he  was  difcovered,  by  means  of  his  dog,  who  f^t  on  a  rock 
fcfcfide  the  body,  for  fome  days.  The  poem  is  not  juft  now  in  my  hands,  ntherwife 
its  poetical  merit  might  induce  inc  to  pref^nt  the  reader  with  a  ti-anflation  of  it. 
"f he  ftanza  concerning  the  dog,  whofe  name  was  Duchos,  or  Blackfoot,  is  very 

"  Dark.fided  Du-chos!  feet  of  vvind!  cold  is  thy  feat  on  rocks.  He  (the  dog) 
feffs  the  rce  ;  his  ears  are  high ;  and  half  he  bounds  away.  He  looks  around  ;  but 
tniin  fleeps ;  he  droops  again  his  head.  'l"he  winds  tome  pait ;  dark  Du-chos 
thinks  that  Ullin's  voice  is  there.  Eat  ftill  he  beholds  him  (ilent,  laid  amidft  the 
waving  heath.  Dart-fided  Du-chos,  his  voice  no  more  Ihall  fend  thee  over  the 
heath!" 

*In  order  to  iliuflrate  this  ps<rage.  it  is  proper  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  fcene 
•f  the  two  preceding  battles.  Between  the  hills  of  Mora  and  Lona  lay  the  plain 
«f  Moi-Ieua,  through  which  ran  the  river  Lubar.  The  firft  battle,  wherein  Gaul, 
the  fon  of  Morni,  conim.'.udcd  on  tne  Caledonian  fide,  «  as  fought  on  the  banks  of 
lubar.  As  there  was  liule  a^ranlL:^-.  obtained,  on  either  liUe,  the  armies,  after 
the  battle,  retcined  -.heir  tormcr  pofitionr,. 

Id  the  fecond  battle,  wherein  Fillan  commr.nded,  the  IriOi,  after  the  faU  of  FoU 
riatb,  were  driven  up  the  hill  ci  Lona;  but,  upon  tne  ccmiing  of  Cathnior  to  their 
»id,  they  regained  their  former  Rtuation,  and  drove  back  the  Caledonians,  in  tiicir 
tirn :  fo  that  Lufcar  winded  again  in  Uieir  holt. 
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"  Why  Is  the  king  fo  fad?"  fi\id  Malthos  eagle-eyed: 
"  Remains  thtre  a  foe  at  Lubar?  Lives  there  among 
them  who  can  lift  the  fpear?  Not  fo  peaceful  was  thy 
father,  Borbar-duthul*,  fovereigu  of  fpears.  Kis  rage 
was  a  fire  that  always  ^burned:  his  joy  over  fallen 
foes  was  great.  Three  days  feafled  the  gray-haired  he- 
ro, when  lie  heard  that  Calmar  fell:  Calmar,  who  aid- 
ed the  race  of  Ullin,  from  Lara  of  the  Itreams.  Of- 
ten did  he  feel,  -with  his  hands,  the  fteei  which,  they 
faid,  had  pierced  his  foe.  He  felt  it  with  his  hands,  for 
Borbar-duthurs  eyes  had  failed.  Yet  was  the  king  a  fun 
to  his  friends;  a  gale  to  lift  their  branches  round. 
Joy  was  around  him  in  his  halls:  he  loved  the  fons  of 
Bolga.  His  name  remains  in  Atha,  like  the  awful  me- 
mory of  ghofts,  whofe  prefence  was  terrible,  but  they 
blew  the  llorm  away.  Now  let  the  voices  \  of  Eri--i 
raife  the  foul  of  the  king;  he  that  fhone  when  war 
was  dark,  and  laid  the  mighty  low.  Fonarj  from  that 
gray-browed  rock,  pour  the  tale  of  other  times:  pour 
it  on  wide-ficirt*^  Erin,  as  it  fettles  round." 

"  To  me,"  faid  Cathmor,  "  no  fong  fnall  rife:  nor 
Fonar  fit  on  the  rock  of  Lubar.  The  mighty  thert: 
are  laid  low.  Dilturb  not  their  rufning  ghoi^s.  Far, 
Malthos,  far  remove  the  found  of  Erin's  fong.  I  re- 
joice  n't  over  the  foe,  when  he  ceafes  to  lift  the  fpear. 
With  morning  we  pour  our  ftrength  abroad.  Fingal 
is  wakened  on  his  echoing  hill." 

Like  waves,  blown  back  by  fudden  winds,  Erin  re- 
tired, at  the  voice  of  the  king.    Deep-rolled  into  tlie 

♦  Borbar-duthul,  the  father  of  Cathinor,  was  the  brother  of  that  Cclc-uUa,  who 
is  fiiu,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book,  to  have  rebelled  agairft  Corcnac  kinj 
cf  Ireland.  Borbar-duthul  feenis  to  have  retained  all  the  prejudice  of  his  family 
againft  the  fucceflion  of  the  pclteiity  of  Conar,  on  the  Irid  throne.  From  this 
ihori  epifcde  we  learu  fome  fafts  wjjich  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  hiftory  of  the 
times.  It  appears,  that,  when  Swaran  ir>\^ded  Ireland,  he  wj.s  only  oppofed  by 
the  Caelj  who  poEcDed  Ulfter,  and  the  noitii  of  that  ifland.  Calmar,  the  foa  of 
Matha,  whofc  gallant  behaviour  and  death  are  related  in  the  third  book  cf  Fingal, 
«-as  the  only  thief  of  the  race  of  the  i'irbolg,  that  joined  the  Gael,  or  Iriih  Caledo- 
nians, during  the  invdCon  of  Swaran.  The  indetcnt  joy  which  Borbar-duthul  ex- 
pi-efied,  upon  the  death  of  Calmar,  is  well  fuitsd  with  that  fpirit  of  revenge,  whicb, 
fubf.ftcd,  uuiverfally,  in  every  country  where  the  feudal  fyftem  was  eftsbiifhed.  K 
woold  appear  that  fomc  perfcn  had  carried  to  Borbar^^duthul  that  wcapoa.  V:/.'9 
»\cich.  it  was  pretended,  Calmar  had  been  killed. 

t  «  The  vgice*  wf  Jijin,"  a  joeUcal  expreffica  foi  the  \iiiit  of  &«!aci» 
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field  of  night,  they  fpread  their  humming  tribes :  Be- 
neath his  own  tree,  at  intervals,  each  *  bard  fat  down 
with  his  harp.  They  raifed  \.\'f:  fong,  and  touclied  the 
firing;  each  to  the  chief  he  loved.  Before  a  burning 
oak  Sul-malla  touched,  at  times,  the  harp.  She  touch- 
ed the  harp  and  heard,  between,  the  breezes  in  her  liair. 
In  darknefs  near,  lay  the  king  of  Atlia,  beneath  an 
aged  tree.  The  beam  of  the  oak  was  turned  from  him; 
he  faw  the  maid,  but  w^as  not  feen.  His  foul  poured 
forth,  in  fecret,  when  he  beheld  her  tearful  eye.  **  But 
battle  is  before  thee,  fon  of  Borbar-duthul." 

Amidft  the  harp,  at  intervals,  fhe  liftened  whether 
the  warriors  flept.  Her  foul  was  up;  file  longed,  in 
fecret,  to  pour  her  own  fad  fong.  T\i-^  field  is  filent. 
On  their  wings,  the  blafts  of  night  rtti'  e.  The  bards 
had  ceaftd;  and  meteors  came,  red-win. 'ing  with. their 
ghofts.  The  fkv  gi'ew  dark:  the  forms  of  the  dead 
were  blended  with  the  clouds.  But  heedlefs  bends  the 
daughter  of  Con-mor,  ovtr  the  decaying  flame.  Thou 
wert  alone  in  her  fouL  car-borne  chief  of  Atha.  She 
raifed  the  voice  of  the  fong,  and  touched  the  harp  be- 
t\;'een. 

**  Clun-galo  -f-  came;  Ihe  mifled  the  maid.    Where 

•>■  Nni    ,  •  ■      V     iiir^'        ;  .    •  rv  pelty  chief,  had  their  bards  attending  them, 

2:.  t'K  .  (    :   .    :  and  thefc-  bards,  in  proportion  to  the  power  of 

■(re    -  ■         ■             .     :  nuinber  of  inferior  bards  in  their  train.   Upon 

i;  ;;::i:.  _    ..i.-.  i-i   tl.c  arniy.  Would  join  in  one  chorus;  either 

v.-ii'-.:  ;  ..:.   v>;t  .-its,  or  luir.entcu  the  ilc;ith  of  a  perfon,  worthy 

sua  r. :.  ,r.    Tu^  Aord.^  were  of  t^e  comyofition  .:f  the  aroh-b;,td, 

Tetaii!    .  '>'-f,  M-ho  generaUy  attained  to  that  high  office  on  ac- 

CQunc     .  : :.%  for  poetry.     As  the  j.erfons  of  the  b'.rds  werefacred, 

and  ^.■:  "i   Ir  o'^r.'.-  ci-iiliiJ!  r  Jjii  ,  lit-  "Viler,   \.\  I'.icceedinp  times. 


mere  ■.  f   .it  the   indelicate  di;"vait":i  of  thefe  worthy  pocticsl 

coniO'*  ".  *  ,•  t-ar'i'ii-;  Hr.r"  <\  ■:  ■/■  hi^w  much  the  bards,  at  lait, 

iibuf'-'  •'      •■':•'''"■  t'l  '^' ■'-'   u'ntryr.ie'i  had  conferred  on 

the  o-  .'  ■  ':.■  chiefs  to  rel.-'.neh  thei? 

jiun-.i  •_.  '■■^  etc  nn  lur.j^ur  worthy  to 

•Bjov.  •  '..'-.pjiihed  al!  lt.'c  poetical 

fcfvo.'-            .  .        .      -     -   .                 .     . -lies  us  tee  Icfs  regret  tlie 

CZtiniUloi,  wi  t;ic  ;.i.:i-r. 

t  Ck.-.i-g.tlj,   '  v.iiitc-k:iec,'  the  v.ife  of  Con-nior,  king  of  Inis-huna,  and  the 
mother  of  cSui-malla.    Sbe  is  bete  lep icfsatedj  ai  oiiiJiAg  Iter  4ftM£bt«r,  aii^i  tfe 


kad  fled  wiUi  C^Uungr. 
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art  tiiou,  beam  of  llglit:  Hunters  irom  tlie  mofTy  rock, 
Ihw  you  the  bhic-t-ycd  fair?  Are  her  fteps  on  gralfy 
Lumoui  near  tlit  bed  of  roes?  Ah  me  I  I  behoid  her 
bow  in  the  hall.     Where  art  thou,  beam  of  light?" 

**  Ceafe  ^,  love  of  Con-mnr,  ceafe;  I  hear  thee  not 
on  tlie  ridgy  heath.  My  eye  is  turned  to  the  king, 
vhofc  path  is  terrible  in  war.  He  for  whom  my  foul 
is  up,  in  the  fcafon  of  my  reft.  Deep-bofomed  in  war 
he  Hands,  he  beholds  me  not  from  his  cloud.  Why, 
fun  of  Sul-malla,  doft  thou  not  look  forth  ?  I  dwell  in 
darkntfs  here:  wide  over  me  flics  the  fhadowy  mill. 
Filled  with  dew  are  my  locks:  look  thou  from  tliy 
cloud,  O  fun  of  Sul-malla's  foul!"     *     *     *     *     * 

*  Sul-malla  replies  to  the  fuppofed  queftions  of  her  mother.  Towards  the 
niiiiflltf  of  this  paragraph  (he  cat! s  Cathnior  the  fun  of  her  foul,  and  ciintim:es  the 
metaph":  throughout.  This  took  emls,u-e  may  fuppulV;,  aboul  the  middle  uJ  t»J« 
third  nijht,  from  the  oper.iug  uf  the  poem. 


T   E   M   O   R   A: 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
iThis  book  begins  about  the  middle  of  the  third  night  from':he  opening  of  the  poem. 
The  poet  defcribea  a  kind  of  mill,  which  rile,  by  night,  trom  the  lake  of  Lego, 
and  was  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  fouls  of  the  dead,  during  the  interval  belweea 
their  deceafc  and  the  funeral  fong.  The  appeara:ice  of  the  ghoft  of  Fiilan  above 
the  cave  where  his  body  lay.  His  voice  comes  to  Finpal,  on  the  rock  of  Cormul. 
The  king  ltrih.es  the  ftiieid  of  Trenmor,  which  -.vas  an  infallible  fign  of  his  ap- 
pearing in  arms  hinifelf.  T.he  extraordinary  elTecl  of  the  found  of  the  fhield. 
Sul-malla,  ftarting  from  fieep,  awakes  Cathruor.  'J'h jir  utTecting  difco'j  rfc  She 
infills  with  him,  to  fje  for  peace;  he  refolves  to  coiitmiie  the  v.ar.  Ke  direfts 
her  to  retire  to  the  neiGhbouring  valley  of  Lona,  v.hich  v. as  the  refide:^-ce  of  an 
old  druid,  until  the  battle  of  the  next  day  fiio'jld  be  over.  He  a«  ak.es  his  army 
with  the  found  of  his  (hield.  The  ihield  defcrii,ed.  Fonar,  the  bard,  at  the 
defire  of  Cathmor,  relates  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  Firbol^  in  Ireland,  under 
tr.cir  leader  Larthon.  Morning  comes.  Sul-muUa  retires  to  the  valley  of  Lona. 
A  lyric  fong  concludes  I  he  book. 

BOOK  VII. 

FROM  the  wood-fkirted  waters  of  Lego,  afcend,  at 
times,  gray-bofomed  mifts,  when  the  gates  of  the 
weft  are  clofed  on  the  fun's  eagle-eye.  Wide,  over 
Lara's  ftream,  is  poured  the  vapour  dark  and  deep :  the 
moon,  like  a  dim  fhield,  is  fwimming  through  its  folds. 
With  this,  clothe  the  fpirits  of  old  their  fudden  geftures 
on  the  v/ind,  when  they  ftride,  from  blaft  to  blaft,  a- 
long  the  dulicy  face  of  the  night.  Often  blended  with 
the  gale,  to  fome  warrior's  grave  •*  they  roll  the  mift, 
a  gray  dwelling  to  his  ghoft,  until  the  fongs  arife. 

A  found  came  from  the  dcfcrt;  the  ruihing  courfe  of 
Conar  in  winds.    He  poured  his  deep  mift  oa  Fiilan, 


e  grave.    We  find  here  Conar,  the  ion  ol 
ling  to  Ofiian,  performing  this  office  ' 
(i  Conar.  that  tUat  hero  was  kiiled. 
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at  blue-winding  Lubar.  Dark  and  mournful  fat  the 
glioft,  bending  in  liis  gray  ridge  of  finoke.  The  blaft, 
at  tinnes,  rolled  him  together:  but  the  lovely  form  re- 
turned again.  It  returned  with  ilow-bending  eyes:  and 
dark  winding  of  locks  of  mift. 

It  was  *  dark.  The  flecping  hoft  were  llill,  in  the 
Ikirts  of  night.  The  flame  decayed,  on  tlie  hill  of  Fin- 
gal;  the  king  lay  lonely  on  his  fhield.  His  eyes  were 
half-clofed  in  fleep ;  the  voice  of  Fillan  came.  *'  Sleeps 
the  hulhand  of  Clatho?  Dwells  the  father  of  the  fallen 
in  reft?  Am  I  forgot  in  the  folds  of  darknefs;  lonely  in 
the  feafon  of  dreams?" 

"  Why  art  thou  in  the  midft  of  my  dreams,"  faid 
Fingal,  "  as,  fudden,  he  rofe?  Can  1  forget  thee,  my 
fon,  or  thy  path  of  fire  in  the  field?  Not  fuch,  on  the 
foul  of  the  king,  come  the  deeds  of  the  mighty  in  arms. 
Tliey  are  not  there  a  beam  of  lightning,  which  is  fecn, 
and  is  then  no  more.  I  remember  thee,  O  Fillan!  and 
my  wT-ath  begins  to  rife." 

The  king  took  his  deathful  fpear,  and  {truck  the 
deeply  founding  fhield:  his  fhield  that  hung  high  on 
night,  the  difmal  fign  of  war!  Gliofis  fled  on  every 
fide,  and  rolled  their  gathered  forms  on  the  wind. 
Thrice  from  the  winding  vale  arofe  the  voice  of  deatlis. 
The  harps  f  of  the  bards,  untouched,  found  mournful 
over  the  hill. 


pcH:tr\-,  than  to  his  gallantry  towards  the  ladies.  1  fliall  here  give  a  tr;iiiflation 
of  it. 

"  More  plcafant  to  me  is  the  night  of  Cona,  dark-fireaminc  from  Ofiian's  harp  : 
more  plaafaiit  it  is  to  me,  than  a  v,  hitc-hofomed  dweller  betwecu  my  arms  :  than 
a  fair-haridcd  daughter  of  heroes,  in  the  hour  of  relt." 

Though  tradition  is  not  very  ;atistactory  concerning  the  hiftory  of  this  poet,  it 
has  taken  care  to  inform  us,  that  he  was  very  old  when  he  wrote  the  diiti^h.  He 
lived  Mri  what  ai?e  is  uncertain)  in  one  of  the  weftern  ifles,  and  his  name  was  Tur- 
loch  Ciabh-glas,  or  Turloch  of  the  gray  locks. 

t  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that,  on  the  night  preceding  the  death  of  a 
perfon  worthy  and  renowned,  the  harps  of  thofe  bards,  who  were  retained  by  his 
family,  emitted  melancholy  founds.  This  was  attributed,  to  ufe  Oman's  expreflion, 
to  the  light  touch  of  ghf)ft6 ;  who  were  fuppofed  to  have  a  foreknowledge  of  events. 
The  fame  opinion  prevailed  long  in  the  north,  and  the  particular  found  was  called^ 
the  warning  voice  of  the  dead.  The  voice  of  deaths,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
fentence,  was  of  a  different  kind.  Each  perfon  was  fuppofed  to  have  Su  attendant 
fpirit,  who  aflbmed  his  form  and  voice,  on  the  night  preceding  his  death,  and 
appe-ite-d  t(i  fome,  in  the  attitude,  tii  which  the  perfon  was  to  die.  Tlu;  voicci  ol" 
«»eath  were  itv  foreboding  ftiritks  of  tliofc  fpirit*. 
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He  Uruck  again' the  fhield:  battles  rofe  in  the  dreams 
of  his  hoft.  The  wide-tumbUng  llrife  is  gleaming  over 
their  fouls.  Bkie-fnielded  kings  defcend  to  war.  Back- 
ward-looking armies  fiy;  and  mighty  deeds  are  half-hid, 
in  the  bright  gleams  of  fteel. 

But  when  the  third  found  arofe;  deer  ftarted  from 
the  clifts  of  their  rocks.  The  fcreaiiis  of  fowl  are 
heard,  in  the  defert,  as  each  flew,  frighted,  '»n  his  blaft. 
The  fons  of  Albion  half-rofe,  and  half-alTuraed  their 
fuears.  But  filence  rolled  back  on  the  hoft:  they  knew 
the  Ihield  of  the  king.  Sleep  returned  to  their  eyes: 
the  field  was  dark  and  ftill. 

No  fleep  was  thine  in  darknefs,  blue-eyed  daughter 
of  Con-mor!  Sul-malla  heard  the  dreadful  fhield,  and 
rofe,  amidfl:  the  night.  Her  lleps  are  towards  the  king 
of  Atha.  *'  Can  danger  fliake  his  daring  foul!"  In 
doubt,  fhe  fiands,  with  bending  eyes.  Heaven  burns 
with  all  its  ftars. 

Again  the  fhield  refounds !  She  rufhed.  She  flopt. 
Her  voice  half-rofe.  It  failed.  She  faw  him,  amidil  his 
arms,  that  gleamed  to  heaven's  fire.  She  faw  him  dim 
in  his  lodes,  that  rofe  to  nightly  wind.  Away,  for  fear, 
iiie  turned  her  fteps.  **  VVhy  fhould  the  king  of  Erin. 
awake?  Thou  art  not  a  dream  to  his  reft,  daughter  of 
Inis-huna.'* 

More  dreadful  rung  the  fhield.  Sul-malla  ftarts. 
Her  iiehnet  falls.  Loud-echoed  Lubar's  rock,  as  over 
it  rolled  the  fteel.  Burfting  from  the  dreams  of  night, 
Cathmor  half-rofe,  beneath  his  tree.  He  faw  the  form 
of  the  maid,  above  him,  on  the  rock.  A  red  ftar  with 
tvv'inkling  beam,  looked  down  through  her  floating 
hair. 

**  Who  comes  through  night  to  Cathmor,  in  the  dark 
ieafon  of  his  dreams?  Bringeft  thou  ought  of  war? 
Who  art  thou,  ion  of  night?  Standeft  thou  before  me, 
a  form  of  the  times  of  old?  A  voice  from  the  fold  of  a 
cloud,  to  warn  me  of  Erin's  danger? 

'*  Nor  traveller  of  night  am  I,  nor  voice  from  folded 
cioud:  but  I  warn  thee  of  the  danger  of  Erin.    Doft 
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thou  hear  that  found?  It  is  not  the  feeble,  king  of  Atha, 
that  rolls  his  figns  on  night.'* 

"  Let  the  warrior  roll  his  figns;  to  Cathmor  they 
are  the  found  of  harps.  My  joy  is  great,  voice  of  night, 
and  burns  over  all  my  thoughts.  This  is  the  mufic  of 
kings,  on  lonely  hills,  by  night;  when  they  light  their 
daring  fouls,  the  fons  of  mighty  deeds!  The  feeble 
dwell  alone,  in  the  valley  of  the  breeze;  where  mills 
lift  their  morning  Ikirts,  from  the  blue-winding 
ftreams." 

*'  Not  feeble,  thou  leader  of  heroes,  were  they,  the 
fathers  of  my  race.  They  dwelt  in  the  darknefs  of 
battle:  in  their  diftant  lands.  Yet  delights  not  my 
foul,  in  the  figns  of  death]  He  *,  who  never  yields, 
comes  forth:  Awake  the  bard  of  peace!" 

Like  a  rock  with  its  trickling  waters,  ftood  Cathmor 
in  his  tears.  Her  voice  came,  a  breeze,  on  his  foul,  and 
waked  the  memory  of  her  land;  where  flie  dwelt  by 
her  peaceful  llreams,  before  he  came  to  the  war  of 
Con-mor. 

*'  Daughter  of  ftrangers,"  he  faid;  (die  trembling 
turned  away)  "  long  have  I  marked  in  her  annour,  the 
young  pine  of  Inis-huna.  But  my  foul,  1  faid,  is  folded 
in  a  ftorm.  Why  fhould  that  beam  arife,  till  my  Iteps 
return  in  peace?  Have  I  been  pale  in  thy  prefence, 
when  thou  bidft  me  to  fear  the  king?  The  time  of  dan- 
ger, O  maid,  is  the  feafon  of  my  foul;  for  then  it  fweils, 
a  mighty  ilream,  and  rolls  me  on  tlie  foe." 

"  Beneath  the  mofs-covered  rock  of  Lona,  near  his 
own  winding  ftreara:  gray  in  his  locks  of  age,  dwells 
Clonmal  f  king  of  harps.     Above  him  is  his  echoing 


*  Fingal  is  faid  to  have  never  been  overcome  in  battle.  From  this  proceeded 
that  title  of  honour  which  is  always  beftowed  on  him  in  tradition,  '  Kion-ghal  na 
buai',  Fingal  of  Vj<5lorics.'  In  a  poem,  juft  now  in  my  hands,  which  celebrates 
feme  of  the  great  aclions  ul'  Arthur  the  famous  Uritiih  hero.  Chat  appellation  is 
often  beltowcd  on  him.  'I'he  poem,  from  the  phrafeol;<gy,  appears  tti  be  ancient  • 
and  is,  perhaps,  though  that  is  not  mentioned,  atranflation  from  the  WelQi  lani 
goage. 

t  Claon-mal,  •  crooked  eye-brow'.»  From  the  retired  life  of  this  perfon,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  of  the  order  of  the  druids;  which  fuppofition  is  not  at  all  inva- 
lidated by  tLe  appellation  of  «  king  of  harps,*  here  beito-.i-cd  oa  hiai  j  for  »U  aarec 
that  th«  barUs  were  of  the  number  of  tUe  druids  origlnaUy. 
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onk,  and  the  dun-bounding  of  roes.  The  noife  of  our 
ftrlfe  reaches  his  ear,  as  he  bends  in  the  thoughts  of 
years.  There  let  thy  reft  be,  Sul-malla,  until  our  bat- 
tle ceafe.  Until  I  return,  in  my  arms,  ironi  the  fkirts 
of  the  evening  mift  that  rifes,  on  Lona,  round  the  dwel- 
ling of  my  love." 

A  light  fell  on  the  foul  of  the  maid;  it  rofe  kindled 
before  the  king.  She  turned  her  face  to  Cathmor:  her 
locks  are  ftruggllng  with  winds.  "  Sooner  Ihall  the 
eagle  of  heaven  be  torn,  from  the  ftreams  of  his  roaring 
wind,  when  he  fees  the  dun  prey  before  hirn,  the  young 
fons  of  the  bounding  roe,  than  thou,  O  Cathmor,  be 
turned  from  the  ftrife  of  renown.  Soon  may  I  fee  thee, 
warrior,  from  the  Ikirts  of  the  evening  mift,  v.hen  it  is 
rolled  around  me,  on  Lona  of  the  ftreams.  While  yet 
thou  art  dlftant  far,  ftrike,  Cathmor,  ftrike  the  ftiield, 
that  joy  may  return  to  my  darkened  foul,  as  J  lean  on 
the  mofly  rock.  But  if  thou  fliould  fail — I  am  In  the  • 
land  of  ftrangers;  O  fend  thy  voice,  from  thy  cloud, 
to  the  maid  of  Inis-huna." 

**  Young  branch  of  green-headed  Luinon,  why  doft 
thnu  fhake  in  the  ftorm?  Of'tn  has  Cathmor  returned, 
from  darkly-rolling  wars.  The  darts  of  death  are  but 
jiaii  to  me;  they  have  often  bounded  from  my  fhield. 
I  have  rifen  brightened  from  battle,  like  a  meteor  from 
a  ftormy  cloud.  Return  not,  fair  beam,  from  thy  vale, 
when  the  roar  of  battle  grows.  Then  might  the  foe 
efcape,  as  from  my  fathers  of  old. 

**  They  told  to  Son-mor  *,  of  Clunar  f ,  fiain  by  Cdr- 
mac  the  giver  of  fiiells.  Tliree  days  darkened  Son-mor, 
over  his  brother's  fall.  His  fpoufe  beheld  the  filent  king, 
and  forefaw  his  fteps  to  war.  She  prepared  the  bow, 
in  fecret,  to  attend  her  blue-fliielded  hero.  To  her 
dwelt  darknefs  at  Atha,  when  the  warrior  moved  to 
his  fields.     From  their  hundred  ftreams,  by  night,  pour- 

*  Son-mor,  «  tall  hnndfome  ir.ati.'    He  svas  the  father  of  Borbar-duthul,  chief 
of  Atha,  and  grandfather  to  Cathmor  himfelf. 

t  Claan-er,  '  man  of  the  fiejd.'  This  chief  w 
Conar,  king  of  Ireland,  the  I'athcr  01  Rus-ttaoa, 
ly  ii  alUiJsd  to  la  otlier  p.osws. 
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ed  down  the  fons  of  Alnccma.  They  had  heard  the 
Ciield  of  the  king,  and  their  rage  arofe.  In  clanging 
arms,  they  moved  along,  towards  UUin  the  land  of 
groves.  Son-mor  flruck  his  fhield,  at  times,  the  leader 
of  the  war. 

**  Far  behind  followed  Sul-allin  *,  over  the  ftreamy 
hills.  She  M^as  a  light  on  tlie  mountain,  when  they 
crofled  the  vale  below.  Her  iteps  were  ftately  on  the 
vale,  when  tliey  rofe  on  the  mofly  hill.  She  feared  to 
approach  the  king,  who  left  her  In  Atha  of  hinds.  But 
when  the  roar  of  battle  rofe;  when  hoft  was  rolled  on 
hoft;  when  Son-mor  burnt  like  the  fire  of  heaven  in 
clouds,  with  her  fpreading  hair  came  Sul-allin;  for  Ihe 
trembled  for  her  king.  He  fiopt  the  rufhing  fo-ife  to 
fare  the  love  of  heroes.  The  foe  fled  by  night;  Clu- 
nar  ftept  without  his  blood;  the  blood  which  ought  to 
be  poured  upon  the  warrior's  tomb. 

**  Nor  ro'ic  the  rage  of  Son-mor,  but  his  days  were 
dark  and  fl'^w.  Sul-allin  wandered,  by  her  gray  ftreams, 
with  her  teaitul  eyes.  Often  did  fhe  look,  on  the  hero, 
when  he  was  folded  In  his  thoughts.  But  fhe  flirunk 
from  his  eyes,  and  turned  her  lone  fteps  away.  Battles 
rofe  like  a  tempeft,  and  drove  the  m.ift  from  his  foul. 
He  beheld,  vrith  joy,  her  fteps  in  the  hall,  and  the  white 
rifing  of  her  hands  on  the  harp." 

In  f  his  arms  ftrode  the  chief  of  Atha,  to  where  his 
fliield  hung,  high,  In  night:  high  on  a  molTy  bough, 
over  Lubar^s  ftreamy  roar.  Seven  bofles  rofe  on  the 
fhield ;  the  feven  voices  of  the  king,  which  his  warriors 
received,  from  the  wind,  and  marked  over  all  their 
tribes. 

On  each  bofs  Is  placed  a  ftar  of  night  j  Can-mathon 

*  Suil-aUuin,  <  beautiful  eye,»  the  wife  of  Son-mor. 

t  To  avoid  multiplyiiic;  notes,  I  fhall  give  here  the  fi^^iification  of  the  names  of 
the  flars  engravcU  on  the  (hield.    Cean-mathon,  •  head  of  tiie  bear. '    Co!-derna, 

*  flant  aud  fharp  beam.'  Ul-oicho,  •  ruler  of  night.'  Cathlin,  •  beam  of  the  wave.' 
Rcu-durath,   »  rtar  of  the  twilight.'    Eerthin,  «  fire  of  the  hill.'    Ton-thena, 

•  meteor  of  the  v.  avt<.'  Thefs  etymologies,  cxteptine  that  of  Cean-mathon,  are 
prLtty  exaft.  Oi  it  I  am  not  fo  certain  ;  for  it  is  not  very  proba'jie  that  the  Fir- 
bolg  had  diftin,Lr.iifteii  a  touitcilation,  fo  very  early  as  the  days  of  Larthyiij  fcy  UiQ 

"'ToLiiT"  0^ 
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with  beams  unfhorn:  Col-denia  r'lfing  from  a  cloud; 
Uloicho  robed  In  mill;  and  the  foft  beam  of  Cathhn 
glittering  on  a  rock.  Fair-gleaming,  on  its  own  blue 
wave,  Reldurath  half-finks  its  weftern  light.  The  red 
eye  of"  Berthin  looks,  through  a  grove,  on  the  flow-mov- 
ing hunter,  as  he  returns  through  Ihowery  night,  with 
the  fpolls  of  the  bounding  roe.  Wide  in  the  midft,  a- 
rofe  the  cloudlefs  beams  of  Ton  thena;  Ton-thenz, 
which  looked,  by  night,  on  the  com-fe  of  the  fea-tofled 
Larthon:  Larthon,  the  firft  of  Boiga's  race,  who  tra- 
velled on  the  winds  *.  White-bofomed  fpread  the  fails 
of  the  king,  towards  ftreamy  Inis-fail;  dun  night  vt'as 
rcUed  before  him,  with  its  ikirts  of  mifc.  The  wind?; 
were  changeful  in  heaven,  and  rolled  him  from  wave 
to  wave.  Then  rofe  the  fiery-haired  Ton-thena,  and 
laughed  from  her  parted  cloud.  Larthon  -|-  rejoiced  at 
the  guiding  beam,  as  it  faint-gleamed  on  the  tumbling . 
waters. 

Beneath  the  fpear  of  Cathmor,  awaked  that  ^'T-ic^ 
which  awakes  the  bards.  They  came,  dark -winding, 
from  every  fide;  each  with  the  found  of  his  harp-  Be- 
fore them  rejoiced  the  king,  as  the  traveller,  in  the  day 
of  the  fan,  when  he  hear,,  far  rolling  around,  the  mur- 
mur of  mofiy  fireams ;  Hi  earns  that  I)ur{l  in  the  defert, 
from  the  rock  of  roes. 


thiiboo^--,  rrlaMvt  tr.  ;!ic  llrlt  dii'.-.  ,■  ::  abounds  writii 

thofe  roniantit  fables  oi  giants  and  •■  ue  tomiKiaUon* 

of  the  lefs  antier.t  lards.    The  d:,'  n.  ingenious  and 

proportionable  to  the  magnitude  at  '  _.ng  unnatural, 

they  arc  iiifipid  and  tcdioi'.3.     Had  li.,  ..  i.f  probability, 

his  genius  was  far  from  being  conlerapiilie.  The  e>;ordiam  of  iiis  poem  is  mjt 
deltitute  of  merit;  but  it  is  the  only  part  of  it,  that  I  think  worthy  of  being  prc- 
fenteri  to  the  reader. 

"  Who  firft  fcnt  the  black  fhip  through  ocean,  like  a  whale  through  the  burftinp; 
«f  foam  \  Lo(i)c,  from  thy  darkoefs,  on  Cronath,  OiBan  of  the  harps  of  old  !  Send 
thy  ligbt  on  the  bUie-rollinR  waters,  that  I  may  bthold  the  king.  I  fee  liim  darfe 
in  his  own  fhtU  of  oak  !  fea-toffcd  Larthon,  thy  foul  is  fire.  It  is  carelefs  as  tine 
■wind  of  thy  fails ;  as  the  wave  that  rolls  by  tliy  fide.  But  the  lilent  green  iAe  is 
before  thee,  with  its  fons,  who  arc  tall  as  woody  Lumon;  Lumon,  which  fffliis 
from  its  top,  a  thoufand  ftrcams,  white  wandering  down  its  fides." 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  for  the  credit  of  this  bard,  to  tranflate  no  more  of  this  poem, 
for  the  coatiauation  of  hxi  dcfcrivtion  of  the  Irifli  giants  betrays  his  want  of  judg- 
ment. 
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**  "WHiy,"  fald  Fonar,  *'  hear  we  the  voice  of  the  king, 
in  the  feafon  of  his  reft  ?  Were  tlie  dim  forms  of  thy 
fathers  bending  in  thy  dreams?  Perhaps  they  ftand  on 
that  cloud,  and  wait  for  Fonar's  fong;  often  they  come 
to  the  fields  where  their  fons  are  to  lift  the  fpear.  Or 
ihall  our  voice  arife  for  him  who  lifts  the  fpear  no 
more;  he  that  confumed  the  field,  from  Moma  of  tlie 
groves?" 

**  Not  forgot  is  that  cloud  In  war,  bard  of  other  times. 
Iligh  fhall  his  tomb  rife,  on  Moi-lena,  the  dwelling  of 
renown.  But,  now,  roll  back  my  foul  to  the  times  of 
my  fathers:  to  the  years  when  firft  they  rofe,  on  Inis- 
huna's  waves.  Nor  alone  pleafant  to  Cathmor  is  the 
remembrance  of  wood-covered  Lumon.  Lumon  the 
land  of  ftrcams,  the  dv/elling  of  white-bofomed  maids.** 
'*  Lumon  *  of  foamy  ftreams,  thou  rifeft  on  Fonar*$ 
ibul!  Thy  fun  is  on  thy  fide,  on  the  rocks  of  thy  bend- 
ing trees.  The  dun  roe  is  feen  from  thy  furze:  the 
deer  lifts  his  branchy  head ;  for  he  fees,  at  times,  the 
hound,  on  the  half-covered  heath.  Slow,  on  the  vale, 
are  the  fteps  of  maids;  the  white-armed  daughters  of 
the  bow:  they  lift  their  blue-e3/es  to  the  hill,  from  a- 
inidft  their  w  andering  locks.  Not  there  is  the  fbride  of 
Larthon,  chief  of  Inis-huna.  He  mounts  the  wave  on 
hi?  own  dark  oak,  in  Cluba's  ridgy  bay.  That  oak 
"which  he  cut  from  Lumon,  to  bound  along  the  fea. 
The  maids  turn  their  eyes  away,  left  the  king  fnould 
be  !ov/Iy  laid ;  for  never  had  they  feen  a  fnip,  dark -rid- 
er of  the  wave ! 

"  Now  he  dares  to  call  the  winds,  and  to  mix  with 
the  mift  of  ocean.  Blue  Inis-fail  rofe,  in  fmoke:  but 
dark-lkirted  night  came  do-wm.  The  fons  of  Bolga  fear- 
ed. The  fiery-haired  Ton-thena  rofe.  Culbin's  bay 
received  the  fhip,  in  the  bofom  of  its  echoing  woods. 
There,  ifl'ued  a  ftream,  from  Duthuma's  horrid  cave; 
where  fpirits  gleamed,  at  times,  with  their  haif-fiixifhed 
forms. 

♦  Lumon,  as  I  hax-e  remarked  in  a  preceding  note,  wasa  hill  in  Inis-huna,  near 
tht;  refidenM  of  SuUmalla.  This  epifi-de  has  an  immediate  coaucdtioa  with  wbat 
h  fati  of  tarthon,  in  tlie  defcriptioii  01  C'athmor's  flaield. 
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"  Dreams  defcended  on  Larthon:  he  Jaw  feven  fpl- 
rlts  of  his  fathers.  Ke  heard  their  half-formed  words, 
and  dimly  beheld  the  times  to  come.  He  beheld  tlie 
king  of  Atha,  the  fons  of  future  days.  They  led  their 
hofts,  along  the  field,  like  ridges  of  milt,  which  winds 
pour,  in  autumn,  over  Atha  of  the  groves. 

"  Larthon  raifed  the  hall  of  Samla*,  to  the  foft  found 
of  the  harp.  He  went  forth  to  the  roes  of  Erin,  to  their 
wonted  Itreams.  Nor  did  he  forget  green-headed  Lu- 
mon;  he  often  bounded  over  his  feas,  to  where  white- 
handed  Flathal  f  looked  from  the  hill  of  roes.  Lumon 
of  the  foamy  ftreamy,  thou  rifefl  on  Fonar's  foul." 

The  beam  awaked  in  the  eaft.  The  mifty  heads  of 
the  mountains  rofe.  Valleys  fhew,  on  every  iide,  the 
gray  winding  of  their  firearns.  His  hoft  heard-  the 
fhield  of  Cathmcr:  at  once  they  rofe  around;  like  a 
crowded  fea,  v/hen  firft  it  feels  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
The  waves  know  not  whither  to  roll;  they  lift  their 
troubled  heads. 

Sad  and  fiow  retired  Sul-malla  to  Lona  of  the  ftreams. 
She  went  and  often  turned:  her  blue  eyes  rolled  in 
tears.  But  v/hen  fhe  came  to  the  rock,  that  darkly 
covered  Lena's  vale;  (tie  looked,  from  her  buriting 
foul,  on  the  king;  and  funk,  at  once,  behind. 

Son  +  of  Alpin,  ftrike  the  firing.  Is  there  aught  of 
joy  in  tlic  har-p?  Pour  it  then,  on  the  foul  of  OfTianj 
it  is  folded  in  mift.  I  hear  thee,  O  bard!  in  ray  night. 
But  ceafe  the  lightly  trembling  found.  The  joy  of 
grief  belongs  to  Oflian,  amidfi  his  dark-brown  years. 

Green  thorn  of  the  hill  of  ghoils,  that  fliakeix:  thy 
head  to  nightly  winds!  I  hear  no  found  in  thee;  is  there 
no  fpirit's  windy  fkirt  now  ruilling  in  thy  leaves?  Of- 
ten are  the  fleps  of  the  dead,  in  the  dark-eddying  blallsj 
when  the  moon,  a  dun  ihiel^.,  from  the  caft,-  is  rolled 
along  the  Iky. 

*  Samla,  '  apparitions,'  fo  called  from  the  vtficrj,  of  Larthou,  conceniiag  Ju« 
pofttrity. 

t  Flathal,  '  heavenly,  cxquifilcly  beautiful.'    She  'was  the  wife  of  Larthon. 

t  The  oriRinafof  this  lyric  ode  is  one  of  the  iiioft  beautiful  patfages  ot  the  pcem. 
The  harmony  and  variety  of  Its  verfification  prove,  that  the  knowledRe  of  niul'-c 
■was  conrwitraWy  advanced  m  the  days  of  Oiliah.    See  tiic  fpetimen  of  U»e  original. 
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UUin,  Carril,  and  Ryno,  voices  of  the  days  of  old! 
Let  me  hear  yc^u,  in  the  darkntfs  of  Selma,  and  awake 
the  foul  of  fongs.  I  hear  you  not,  ye  children  of  mu- 
fie;  in  what  hall  of  the  clouds  is  your  rell?  Do  you 
touch  the  fhadowy  harp,  robed  with  morning  mill, 
vrhere  the  fun  comes  founding  forth  from  his  green- 
Leaded  waves? 
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A  S  when  the  wlnti*y  winds  have  ftized  the  waves  of 
^^^  the  mountain-lake,  have  feized  them,  in  ftormy 
night,  and  clothed  them  over  wim  ice;  white  to  the 
hunter's  early  eye,  the  billows  fail  feem  to  roll.  He 
turns  his  ear  to  the  found  of  each  unequal  ridge.  But 
«ach  is  filent,  gleaming,  llrewn  M'ith  boughs  and  tufis 
of  grafs,  v/hich  fhake  and  whifile  to  the  wind,  over 
their  gray  feats  of  froft.  So  filent  ihone  to  the  morning 
the  ridges  of  Morven's  hoft,  as  each  warrior  looked  up 
from  his  helmet  towards  the  hill  of  the  king;  the 
cloud-covered  hill  of  Fingal,  where  he  ftrode,  in  the 
roiling  of  milt.  At  times  is  the  hero  feen,  greatly  dim 
in  all  his  arms.  From  thought  to  thought  rolled  the 
war,  along  his  mighty  foul. 

Now  is  the  coming  forth  of  the  king.     Firil  appear- 
ed the  fword  of  Lunoj  the  fpear  haif-iiTuing  from  a 
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cloud,  the  Ihield  flill  dim  in  mill.  But  when  the  ftride 
of  the  king  came  abroad,  with  all  his  gray,  dewy  locks 
'  in  the  wind;  then  rofe  the  fhouts  of  his  hofl  over  every 
moving  tribe.  They  gathered,  grleaming,  round,  with 
all  their  echoing  fhiclds.  So  rife  the  green  Teas  round 
a  fpirit,  that  comes  down  from  the  fqually  wind.  The 
traveller  hears  the  found  afar,  and  lifts  his  head  over 
the  rock.  lie'  looks  on  the  troubled  bay,  and  thinks 
he  dimly  fees  the  form.  The  waves  fport,  unwieldy, 
round,  with  all  their  backs  of  foam. 

Far-diftant  fiood  the  fon  of  Morni,  Duthno's  race, 
and  Cona's  bard.  We  ftcod  fardiilant;  each  beneath 
his  ti-ee.  We  fnunned  the  eyes  of  the  king;  we  had  not 
conquered  in  the  field.  A  Uttie  ftream  rolled  at  my 
feet:  I  touched  its  light  wave,  with  my  fpear.  I  touch- 
ed it  v/ith  my  fpear;  nor  there  was  the  foul  of  Ofilan. 
It  darkly  rofe,  from  thought  to  thought;  and  fciit 
abroad  the  figh. 

"  Son  of  Morni !"  faid  the  king,  "  Dermid,  hunter 
of  roes!  why  are  ye  dark,  like  two  rocks,  eacii  with  its 
ti-ickling  v/aters?  No  wrath  gathtr.s  on  the  foul  of  Fin- 
gal  againft  the  chiefs  of  men.  Ye  are  my  ftrength  in 
battle;  the  kindling  of  my  joy  in  peace.  My  early 
voice  was  a  pleafant  gale  to  your  ears,  when  Fillan 
prepared  the  bow.  The  fon  of  Fir.gaJ  Is  not  here,  nor 
yet  the  chace  of  the  bounding  roes.  Eut  why  fnould 
the  breakers  of  Ihields  ftand,  darkened,  far  away?" 

Tall  they  llrode  towards  the  king;  they  faw  him 
turr-ed  to  Mora's  wind.  His  tears  came  down,  for  his 
blue-eyed  fon,  who  flept  in  tlie  cave  of  ftreams.  But 
he  brightened  before  them,  and  fpclce  to  the  broad- 
ihieldc-d  kmgs. 

"  Cromri:iaI,  with'  woody  rocks,  and  mlfty  top,  the 
field  of  winds,  pours  forth,  to  the  fight,  blue  Lubar's 
itreamy  roar.  Behind  it  rolls  clear-v.'inding  Lavath, 
m  the  lull  vale  of  deer.  A  cave  is  dark  in  a  rock ;  a- 
bove  it  ftrong- winged  eagles  dwell;  broad-headed  oaks, 
before  it,  found  in  Ciuna's  >^ir.d^    Withijo,  in  his  lock* 
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of  youth,  is  Ferad-artho  *,  blue-eyed  king,  tlic  fon  of 
broad-fhi elded  Cairbar,  from  Ullin  of  the  roes.  He 
liftens  to  the  voice  of  Condan,  as  gray,  he  bends  in 
feeble  light.  He  liftens,  for  liis  foes  dv.-ell  in  the  echo- 
ing halls  of  Temora.  He  comes,  at  times,  abroad, 
in  the  Ikirts  of  mift,  to  pierce  the  bounding  roes.  When 
the  fun  looks  on  the  field,  nor  by  the  rock,  nor  ftream, 
is  he !  He  ihuns  the  race  of  Bolga,  vi^ho  dwell  in  his  fa- 
ther's hall.  Tell  him,  that  Fingal  lifts  the  fpear,  and 
that  his  foes,  perhaps,  may  fail. 

"  Lift  up,  O  Gaul !  the  fhield  before  him.  Stretch, 
Dermld,  Temora's  fpear.  Be  thy  voice  in  his  ear,  O 
Carril,  with  the  deeds  of  his  fathers.  Lead  liim  to 
green  Moi-lena,  to  the  dulky  field  of  ghofts;  for  there 
I  fall  forward,  in  battle,  in  the  folds  of  war.  Before  duu 
night  defcends,  come  to  high  Dunmora's  top.  Look, 
from  the  gray  rolling  of  mift,  on  Lena  of  the  Itreams. 


t  Perad-artho  was  the  fon  of  Cairbar  Mac-Cormac  king  of  Ireland.  He  was  the 
only  one  rcinaiuing  of  the  race  of  Coaar,  the  fon  of  Trenmor,  the  firit  Iriih  mo* 
narch,  accnrdingto  Offan  I"  opier  tu  make  this  paTage  thoroughly  unrierftnod,  it 
niay  not  be  iinproiicr  to  rccdjjitul  iic  forae  part  of  what  has  been  faiil  in  picr>aling 
notes.  Upon  the  deatli  of  Cnnav  the  fon  of  Trenmor,  his  fon  Connac  fucccede* 
on  the  Trifl\  thione.  Coirnar.  1'.'i',mi.  c1  Sonp  His  childr.n  were,  Caiil.ar,  who 
fuitceded  him,  and  Po.  -.  r^i.a,  th  fn.  >>  .fc  of  !•  im  -^1  Canbar,  lung  U'-fore  the 
duith  of  hi,  fathc-  Cor'  ,ac,  had  tu  lU,  the  dauRhti-r  ot  Colgar, 

one  ot  the  riolt  ,Hn'  t-ti  ]  \-\\\r'i  m  '  ',  '  ^  he-,  Artho,  .tterwards 

iing    I  XreUid.     ")on  ^lar  Arin  i  .'e,  his  muthu,  Uos-f;ala 

died,  I.  (^  C.i'rb^r  toi  k  tn  TV     ■   V,    ■  Cop  r'.i"  '  1   I  I'ln,  w  hi> 

biouf'li'  '  "■"  t  f  ".  V  1      ill'  ,         ,       1      ,     Artho. 
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If  there  my  flanclard  fhall  float  on  -w-ind,  over  Luhar's 
gleaming  courle,  then  has  not  Fingal  failed  in  the  laft 
cf  his  fields." 

Such  were  his  words:  nor  anght  replied  the  filent, 
finding  kings.  They  looked  fide-Iong  on  Erin's  hofi, 
and  darkened  as  they  went.  Never  before  had  they 
left  the  king,  in  the  midft  of  the  ftormy  field.  Behind 
them,  touching  at  times  his  harp,  the  gray-haired  Car- 
ril  moved.  He  forefaw  the  fall  of  the  people,  and 
mournful  was  the  found!  It  was  like  a  breeze  that 
comes,  by  fits,  over  Lego's  reedy  lake;  when  fleep 
half-defccnds  on  the  hunter,  within  his  mofTy  cave. 

**  Why  bends  the  bard  of  Cona,"  faid  Fingal,  **  o- 
ver  his  fecret  flream  ?  Is  this  a  time  for  forrow,  father 
of  low- laid  Ofcar?  Be  the  warriors  *  remembered  in 
peace;  when  echoing  fnields  are  heard  no  micre. 
Bend,  then,  in  grief,  ever  the  flood,  where  blows  the 
mountain-breeze.  Let  them  pafs  on  thy  foul,  the  blue- 
e\-ed  dv.-ellcrs  of  Lena.  But  Erin  rolls  to  war,  wide- 
tumb'ing,  rough,  and  dark.  Lift,  Offian,  lift  the 
Ciield.     I  am  alone,  my  ion!" 

As  comes  the  fudden  voice  of  winds  to  the  becalmed 
ihip  of  Inis-huna,  and  drives  it  large,  along  the  deep, 
dark  rider  of  the  wave:  fo  the  voice  of  Fingal  fent  Of- 
fian, tail,  along  the  heath.  He  lifted  high  his  firming 
ihteld,  in  the  dufky  wing  of  war:  like  the  broad,  blank 
moon,  in  the  Ikirt  of  a  cloud,  before  the  florms  arlfe. 

Loud,  from  mofs-covered  Mora,  poured  dov/n,  at 

*  It  is  fuppofcd  Malvina  fpeakt  the  following  foHloquy.  «*  Malvina  is  like  the 
tow  of  tlic  ftiower,  in  the  fecret  valley  cf  ftreams :  it  is  bright,  but  the  drops  of 
btiven  roll  on  its  blended  light.  They  fay,  that  1  am  fair  within  my  locks,  but, 
on  my  brighmefs,  is  the  wandering  of  tears.  Darknefs  fiies  over  my  foul,  as  the 
Aifky  wave  of  tiie  breeze,  alc.ug  the  grafs  of  Lutha.  Yet  have  not  the  roes  failed 
SEC,  vf:*Ti  I  moved  between  the  hills.  Heafant,  beneath  my  white  hand,  arofc  the 
fcund  of  harps.  What  then,  daiigtter  of  Lutha,  travel*  over  thy  foul,  like  the 
4rearv  path  nf  a  gholl,  along  the  nightly  beam  ?  Should  the  young  warrior  fall,  in 
the  rear  of  his  troubled  fields  I  Young  viiRins  of  Lutha  arife,call  back  the  wander- 
ing thoughts  of  Malvina.  Awake  the  voice  of  the  harp,  along  my  echoing  vale. 
Then  aall  niy  foul  come  forth,  like  a  light  from  the  gates  of  the  morn  when 
ckiuds  are  rolled  around  thenx  with  their  broken  fides. 

«  Dweller  of  my  thoughts,  by  night,  whnfe  fonii  afcends  in  troubled  fields,  why 
iofl  thou  ftir  up  my  foul,  thou  ftir  diftant  fon  of  the  king  >  Is  that  the  fliip  of  my 
kwc,  its  dark  cci  rfe  throuch  the  ridges  of  ocean  ?  How  art  thou  fo  fudden,  Ofcar, 
from  the  heath  of  lhields»" 

Tfee  reft  of  this  poem,  it  is  faid,  confiftcd  of  a  dialcguejjetween  Ullin  and  Mal- 
Tiaa.  vhu-eiA  the  difiiefs  cf  Ui£  latter  w  carried  to  the  tugheft  pitch. 
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•nee,  tlie  broad-winged  war.  Fingal  led  his  people 
forth,  king  of  Morven  of  ftreams.  On  high  fpreads 
the  eagle's  wing.  His  gray  hair  is  poured  on  his  Ihoul- 
<lers  broad.  In  thunder  are  his  mighty  ftridcs.  He 
often  Itood,  and  faw  behind,  the  wide-gleaming  rclling 
of  armour.  A  rock  he  feenied,  gray  over  with  ice, 
whofe  woods  are  high  in  wind.  Bright  ftreams  leap 
from  its  head,  and  fpread  their  foam  on  blafts. 

Now  he  came  to  Lubar's  cave,  where  Fillan  darkly 
jQept.  Bran  ftill  lay  on  the  broken  fhield:  the  eagle- 
wing  is  flrev/ed  on  winds.  Bright,  from  wither- 
ed furze,  looked  forth  the  hero's  fpear.  Then  grief 
ftirred  the  foul  of  the  king,  like  whirlwinds  blacken- 
ing on  a  lake.  He  turned  his  fudden  ftep,  aiid  leaned 
on  his  bending  fpear.  White -breafted  Bran  came 
bounding  with  joy  to  the  known  path  of  Fingal.  He 
came  and  looked  towards  the  cave,  where  the  blue-eyed 
hunter  lay,  for  he  was  wont  to  ftride,  with  morning, 
to  the  dewy  bed  of  the  roe.  It  was  then  the  tears  of 
the  king  came  doNAti,  and  all  his  foul  was  dark.  But 
as  the  riling  wind  rolls  away  the  llorm  of  rain,  and 
leaves  the  white  ftreams  to  the  fun,  and  high  hills  with 
their  heads  of  grafs;  fo  the  returning  war  brightened 
the  mind  of  Fingal.  He  bounded  *,  on  his  fpear,  o- 
ver  Lubar,  and  ftruck  his  echoing  fhield.     His  ridgy 

*  The  Irilli  cniTipofitions  concerning  Fingal  invariably  Tpeak  of  hitn  as  a  giant. 
Of  thefe  Hibernian  poems  there  arc  now  many  in  mv  hand'!.  From  the  languag:, 
and  allufuins  to  the  times  in  vhich  they  were  writ,  1  fliiiuld  fix  the  date  of  their 
compofition  in  the  fifteenth  ami  lixtteuth  centuries.  In  fomc  paffageSjthe  poetry 
i-ifar  from  wanting  merit,  but  the  fable  is  unnatural,  and  the  whole  conducl  of  the 
pieces  injudicious.  1  Ihall  eive  one  inltante  of  the  extravagant  tiilions  of.tte  Iriih 
bards,  in  a  poem  which  they,  molt  uujultly,  afcribe  to  OUian.  The  ftnry  of  it  u 
this.  Irclaiul  leing  threatened  with  an  invafion  from  fonie  part  of  Scandinavii, 
Fingal  fc.it  Oilian,  Ofcar  and  Ca-olt,  to  watch  the  bav,  m  which  it  was  e:<i)e<a^d, 
the  enemy  was  to  land.  Ofcar,  unluckily,  fell  aneep,  bcfoi-e  the  ScandiuaviaES 
appeared  ;  and,  sreat  an  he  was,  fays  tlie  Iriih  bard,  he  had  one  bad  property,  that 
no  left  could  waken  him,  before  hi;.  tiuiC;  than  cutting  off  one  of  his  fingeri,  or 
throwing  a  great  ilone  agninit  his  head  ;  and  it  was  dangerous  to  come  near  hin, 
on  thofe  occafions,  till  he  had  recovered  himfelf,  and  v/as  fully  awake.  Ca-oU, 
who  was  employed  by  Ofiian  to  awaken  his  fon,  made  choice  of  throwing  the 
ftone  agninft  hislicad,  as  the  leaft  dangerous  expedient.  The  ftone,  rebounding 
from  the  hero's  head,  fhook,  as  it  roiled  along,  the  hill  for  three  miles  round. 
Ofcar  rofe  in  rage,  fought  bravelr,  and,  fingly,  vanquifhed  a  wing  of  the  enemy'j 
army.  Thus  the  bard  goes  on  till  Fingal  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  the  total  rout 
of  the  Scandinavians.  Puerile,  and  t\C!',  defpicable,  as  thefe  fic>ions  are,  yet 
Keating  and  O'Flaherty  have  no  better  autlmrity  than  ihe  poems  which  conttia 
them,  for  all  that  they  write  conccraing  Fiou  Mat-comual,  and  Uie  jiretca^o* 
xiilitia  of  Ireland. 
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hoft  bend  forward,  at  once,  with  all  tbeli-  pointed 
Heel. 

Nor  Erin  heard,  with  fear,  the  found:  wide  they 
came  rolling  along.  Dark  Malthos,  in  the  wing  of 
w^ar,  looks  forward  from  fhaggy  brows.  Next  rofe 
that  beam  of  light,  Hidalla;  then  the  fide-long-Iooklng 
gloom  of  Maronnan.  Blue-fhieldcd  Clonar  lifts  the 
fpear;  Cormar  Ihakes  his  buf>iy  locks  on  the  wind. 
Slowly,  from  behind  a  rock,  rofe  the  bright  form  of 
Atha.  Firfi:  appeared  his  two  pointed  fpears,  then  the 
half  of  his  burnifhed  fhield:  like  the  riling  of  a  nightly 
meteor,  over  the  Yz\t  of  ghofts.  But  when  he  Ihone 
all  abroad;  the  hofts  plunged,  at  once,  into  ftrife.  The 
gleaming  waves  of  fteei  are  poured  on  either  fide. 

As  meet  two  troubled  feas,  with  the  rolling  of  all 
their  waves,  when  they  feel  the  wings  of  contending 
winds,  in  the  rock-fided  frith  of  Lumon;  along  the  e- 
choing  hills  is  the  dim  courfe  of  ghofts:  from  the  blaft 
fall  the  torn  groves  on  the  deep,  amidfl  the  foamy  path 
of  whales.  So  mixed  the  hofts  1  Now  Fingal;  i:o\7 
Cathraor  came  abroad.  The  nark  tumbling  of  death 
is  before  them:  the  gleam  of  broken  ftecl  is  rolled  on 
their  fteps,  as,  loud,  the  high-bounding  kings  hewed 
dov.Tfi  the  ridge  of  fhields. 

Maronnan  fell,  l)y  Fingal,  laid  large  acrofs  a  ftream. 
The  waters  gathered  by  his  fide,  and  leapt  gray  over 
his  boffy  fnitld.  Clonar  is  pierced  by  Cathmor:  nor 
yet  lay  the  chief  on  earth.  An  oak  feized  his  hair  in 
his  fall.  His  helmet  rolled  on  the  ground.  By  its 
thong,  hung  his  broad  fhield;  over  it  wandered  his 
It- earning  blood.     Tlamin  *  ftiall  weep,  in  the  hall, 

*  TTa-min,  «  milJly  foft.«  The  lorci  of  Clonar  and  Tlatr.in  rvere  rendered  fa. 
mcus  in  Hie  north,  tv  a  l>ai;ment  of  a  lyric  pr.ein.  It  ill  pteser.ed,  which  jb  ali.ri!.tfd 
to  Oman.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  Clonar  and  Tlamin.  She  beijins  with  a  folilii- 
quy,  which  he  overhears. 

Tlamin.  «  Clonar,  fen  of  Conglss  of  I-mor,  voung  hunter  of  dun-Hdci*.  roes! 
where  art  thou  laid,  au.idft  rufhes,  beneath  the  paiTing  wing  of  the  breeze?  I  he- 
boid Ihee,  my  love,  in  the  plain  of  ihy  own  dark  ftreams!  The  clung  thorn  is  rol- 
Zed  by  the  wind, and  rulUe-, along  his  ihield.  Bright  in  his  locks  he  lies:  the  thoughts 
of  his  dreams  fly,  darkeiiinf-,  over  his  face.  Thou  thinkeft  of  the  battles  of  Oflian, 
young  Ton  of  the  echoing  ifle ! 

"Half-hid,  in  the  grove,  1  lit  dtnyn.  Flyback,  ye  miftsof  the  HilV  Wbr 
fiiould  ye  Uiit  ti«  Igvc  from  the  Wse  fyes  of  TlawiB  of  lK.tf .- ! 
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and  llrike  her  lieaving  breaft.  Nor  did  Oflian  forget 
the  fpear,  in  the  wing  of  his  -wur.  He  flrewed  the 
field  with  dead.  Young  Hidalla  came.  "  Soft  x'oicc 
of  ftreamy  Clonra!  Why  doft  thou  lift  the  fteel?  O 
that  we  met,  in  the  Itrife  of  fong,  in  thy  own  rufhy 
vale!"  Makhos  beheld  him  low,  and  darkened  as  he 
ruilied  along.  On  either  fide  of  a  Itream,  we  bend 
in  the  edioing  ftrife.  Heaven  comes  rolling  down; 
around  burft  the  voices  of  fqually  winds.  Hills  arc 
clothed,  at  times,  in  fire.  Thunder  rolls  in  wreaths  dF 
mill.  In  darknefs  fhrunk  the  foe:  Morven's  warriors 
flood  cighaft.  Still  1  bent  over  the  ftream,  amidil  my 
whiftling  locks. 

Then  rofe  the  voice  of  Fingal,  and  the  found  of  the 
flying  foe.  I  faw  the  king,  at  times,  in  lightning, 
darkly  Itriding  in  his  might.  I  ftruck  ray  echoing 
fhield,  and  hnng  forward  on  the  fteps  of  Alnecma:  tlie 
foe  is  rolled  before  mc,  like  a  v.Tcath  of  fmoke. 

The  fun  looked  forth  from  his  cloud.  The  hundred 
ftreams  of  Moi-lena  flione.  Slow  rofe  the  blue  columns 
of  mift,  againft  the  glittering  hill.  "  "Un-u-^re  are  the 
mighty  kings?  *  Nor  by  that  ftream,  nor  wood,  arc 
they !  J.  hear  the  clang  of  arm.s !  Their  ftrife  is  in  the 
bofom  of  mill.     Such  is  the  contending  of  fpirits  in  a 


Clonar,  "  As  the  fpirit,  feen  in  a  dream,  flies  off  from  our  ooenlng  eyes,  we 
think,  we  hehuUl  his  bright  path  between  tbc  i.lo!iiii;  hilU,  fo  flc-d  the  daughter  <if 
Clun-gal,  from  the  li'ijht  of  Clonar  of  ihields.    Arife,  from  the  gathering  of  trees; 

blue-eyed  TUimiu  arife. 

Tianiiii.  "  I  '-'.rr.  me  av.-av  frorri  ins  iteps.  V.'ii  ,•  fhuold  he  know  of  my  lo'-e! 
My  white  bit  <  ;"e  of  ftresms.    Sat 

he  palTesav. ; 

dollar.    "  1  Sehna  of  harps! 

M"  r?.:h  i«  *  .  .  !ci.    Cometoriie 

fic-I ';  .  '  ■■  ,.    _L:_,  _.i  ..oiicir's  troubled  foul, 

yn-     _' 

c  c  Hebrides. 

*.  -lie  poet,  ill  this  paffage,  is  remarkable. 

His  -s  h:;a  already  cxh-ui'ed  t^o  fubjeft. 


imagiiiaiion  jtretclKs  bey  .i.u,  ami,  conieyueutly,  dtipifcs  lUe  defcripUon.  It 
were  therefore  «x-!i,  for  fi::w'  poets,  in  my  opinion,  (thounh  it  is,  perhaps, 
fomewhat  lingular;  to  isave,  Joi.ictimes,  like  Offia'n,  tluown  niitt  over  tl^eir  Im^c 
combats. 
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nightly  cloud,  when  they  llrive  for  the  \vlntry  wings 
of  winds,  and  the  rolling  of  the  foam-covered  waves. 

I  rufhcd  along.  The  gray  mift  rofe.  Tall,  gleam- 
ing, they  flood  at  Lubar.  Cathmor  leaned  againfl  a 
rock.  His  half-fallen  fhieid  received  the  llream,  that 
leapt  from  the  mofs  above.  Towards  him  is  the  ftride 
of  Fingal;  he  faw  the  hero's  blood.  Kis  fword  fell  flow- 
ly  to  his  fide.     He  fpoke,  amidit  his  darkening  joy. 

**^  Yields  the  race  of  Borbar-duthul  ?  Or  Hill  does  he 
lift  the  fpear?  Not  unheard  is  thy  name,  in  Selma,  in 
the  green  dwelling  of  grangers.  It  has  come,  like  the 
breeze  of  his  defert,  to  the  ear  of  Fingal,  Come  to  my 
hill  of  feafts:  the  miglity  fail,  at  times.  No  fire  am  I 
to  low-laid  foes:  I  rejoice  not  over  the  fall  of  the  brave. 
To  clofe  ■  the  wound  is  mine:  I  have  kno-wn  the  herbs 
of  the  hills.  I  feized  their  fair  heads,  on  high,  as  they 
waved  by  their  fecret  ftreams.  Thou  art  dark  and  fi- 
lent,  king  of  Atha  of  flrangers." 

*'  By  Atha  of  the  flreams,"  he  faid,  "  there  rifes  a 
mofTy  rock.  On  its  head  is  the  wandering  of  boughs, 
within  the  courfe  of  winds.  Dark,  in  its  face,  is  a  cave 
with  its  ov/n  loud  x-ill.  There  have  I  heard  the  tread  of 
ftrangers  f ,  when  they  palled  to  my  hail  of  flielis.  Joy 
rofe,  like  a  flame,  on  my  foul:  I  biell  the  echoing  rock. 
Here  be  my  dwelling,  in  darknefs,  In  my  grali'y  vale. 
i'rom  tliis  I  Ihall  mount  the  breeze,  tha'c  purfues  my 

*  Fingal  is  very  much  celebrated,  in  tradition,  for  his  kr.owledge  in  the  virtues  of 
herbs.  The  Irifh  poems  concerning;  him,  often  rcprefeiit  iiim,  curing  the  wour.d* 
which  his  chiefs  received  in  liattle.  They  fable  concern  iug  him,  that  he  was  itt 
poiTcPion  of  a  cup,  containing  the  efience  of  herbs,  which  inrtantaneoufiy  heale4 
wounds.  The  knowledge  of  curing  the  wounded,  was,  till  of  late,  univerfal  aanoag 
the  Highlanders.  We  hear  of  no  other  dilbrder,  which  required  the  Ikill  of  phy- 
Se.  The  wholefotncuefs  of  the  climates  and  an  a<5iive  life,  fpent  in  bunting,  ex- 
cludeiJ  difeafes. 

t  The  hofpitablc  difpofition  of  Cathmor  was  unparalleled.  He  refleiSls,  witk 
pleafurc,  even  in  U'm  l.'.ft  moments,  on  the  relief  lie  hadafforded  to  ftrangers.  The 
rery  trtad  i>i  their  .'cot  was  pieafant  in  his  ear.  Hi.i  hofi>iiaUty  was  not  paffod 
unnoticed  by  fuccc<.ui:.j;  h:>rds;  lor,  with,  them,  it  became  a  proverb,  when  they 
defended  the  hofpitablc  difpeftUon  of  a  hero,  that  he  was  lite  Cathmor  of  Atha, 
the  friend  of  ftranijers.  It  will  iccm  ftvar.gK,  that  in  all  the  IriDi  tradiUons,  there 
is  no  mention  ini.!e  of  Cathmor.  This  m\x'X  be  attributed  to  the  revolutions  aad 
domenic  confvi'.ioni  which  happened  in  that  ifland,  hjuI  utterly  cat  off  all  the  real 
tradiriona  coucerning  10  ancient  a  pe:iod.  AU  that  we  have  related  of  the  itate 
01"  L claad  before  the  i.fth  century  is  of  lata  ijiventiaiij  aad  vlic  wort,  ct  lil-infoffB- 
eU  Icuachies,  and  injuuiciout  bards. 
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thiftle's  beard;  or  look  down,  on  blue-winding  Atha, 
from  its  wandering  milt." 

"  Why  fpeaks  the  king  of  the  tomb?  Oflian!  the 
warrior  has  failed!  Joy  meet  thy  foul,  like  a  ftream, 
Cathmor,  friend  of  ftrangers!  My  fon,  I  hear  the  call 
of  years:  they  take  my  fpear  as  they  pafs  along.  Why 
does  not  Fingal,  they  feem  to  fay,  reft  within  his  hall? 
Doft  thou  always  delight  in  blood?  In  the  tears  of  the 
fad?  No:  ye  darkly  ■rolling  years,  Fingal  delights  not 
jn  blood.  Tears  are  wintry  llreams  that  wafte  away 
my  foul.  But  when  I  lie  down  to  reft,  then  comes  the 
mighty  voice  of  war.  It  awakes  me,  in  my  hall,  and 
calls  forth  all  my  fteel.  It  fnall  call  It  forth  no  more; 
Oftian,  take  thou  thy  father's  fpear.  Lift  it,  in  battle, 
when  the  proud  arife. 

"  My  fathers,  OlHan,  trace  my  ftcps;  my  deeds  are 
pleafant  to  their  eyes.  Wherever  I  corne  forth  to  battle, 
on  my  field,  are  their  columns  of  mjft.  But  mine  arm 
refcued  the  feeble;  the  haughty  found  my  rage  was 
iire.  Never,  over  the  fallen,  did  mine  eye  rejoice. 
For  this  *  my  fathers  Ihall  meet  me,  at  the  gates  of 
their  airy  halls,  tall,  with  robes  of  light,  with  mildly- 
kindled  eyes.  But,  to  the  proud  in  arms,  they  are  dark* 
ened  moons  in  heaven,  vrhich  fend  the  fire  of  night, 
red-wandering  over  their  face. 

"  Father  of  heroes,  Trenmor,  dweller  of  eddying 
winds'  I  give  thy  fpear  to  Oifian,  let  thine  eye  rejoice. 
Thee  have  I  feen,  at  times,  bright  from  between  thy 
clouds;  fo  appear  to  my  fon,  when  he  is  to  lift  the 
fpear:  then  fhall  he  remember  thy  miglity  deeds,  tho* 
thou  art  now  but  a  blaft." 

He  gave  the  fpear  to  my  hand,  and  ralfcd,  at  once,  a 
ftoue  on  high,  to  fpeak  to  future  times,  with  its  gray 

*  We  Tee  from  thispaflage,  that,  even  in  the  times  of  Oltian,  and,  confeqviently, 
before  the  introdiiAion  of  Chriftianity,  they  had  iV.uic  iaca  of  re\sar<l«  ana  pimilh- 
rr.ents  after  der.th.  Tliofe  who  bcJiavcd,  in  iilc,  v.ith  bra\ery  anil  viilue,  were 
receii'ed,  with  joy,  to  Ihe  airy  halls  of  their  fatlier, :  but  the  dark  in  foul,  to  ufe 
the  txpreiVion  of  the  poet,  were  fpurntd  away  t'roni  the  habitation  of  heroes,  ta 
wander  on  all  the  winds.  Another  opinion,  which  i-revailed  in  thole  times,  leul- 
ed  not  a  little  to  maice  individuals  emulous  ti.  excel  one  anothcriani:-.rtialatchiev«- 
ments-  It  was  thought,  that  in  the  hall  of  clouds,  every  one  had  a  feat,  rai^cU 
ak»7e  otlienj  in  prepurtiua  ae  i)t  c^cUUd  tti^iTj  iaT<4Qur,  wbex  kc  Uv«a-. 
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head  of  mofs.  Beneath  lie  placed  a  fword  *  in  earth, 
and  one  bright  hols  from  his  fhield.  Dark  in  thought, 
a  while,  he  bends:  his  words,  at  length,  came  forth. 

"  When  thou,  O  Itone,  Ihall  moulder  down,  and  lofe 
thee,  in  the  mofs  of  years,  then  (hall  the  traveller  come, 
and  whirling  pafs  away.  Thou  knoweft  not,  feeble 
wanderer,  that  fame  once  Ihone  on  Moi-lena.  Here 
Fingal  refigned  his  fpear,  after  the  laft  of  his  fields. 
Pafs  away,  thou  empty  ihade;  in  thy  voice  there  is  no 
rcno\vn.  Thou  dwelieft  by  fome  peaceful  Itream;  yet 
a  few  years  and  thou  art  gone.  No  one  remembers 
thee,  thou  dweller  of  thick  mift!  But  Fingal  fhall  be 
clothed  with  fame,  a  beam  of  light  to  other  times;  for 
he  went  forth,  m  echoing  fleel,  to  fave  the  weak  in 
arms." 

Brightening  in  his  fame,  the  king  ftrode  to  Lubar*s 
founding  oak,  where  it  bent,  from  its  rock,  over  the 
bright  tumbling  Itream.  Beneath  it  Is  a  narrow  plain, 
and  the  found  of  the  fount  of  the  rock.  Here  the  ftand- 
ard  f  of  Morven  poured  its  wreaths  on  the  wind,  to 
mark  the  way  of  Ferad-artho,  from  his  fecret  vale. 
Bright,  from  his  parted  weR,  the  lim  of  heaven  looked 
abroad.  The  hero  faw  liis  people,  and  heard  their 
fliouts  of  joy.  In  broken  ridges  round,  they  glittered  to 
the  beam.  The  king  rejoiced,  as  a  hunter  in  his  own 
green  vale,  when,  after  the  ilomi  is  rolled  away,  he  fees 
tlic  gleaming  fides  of  the  rocks.  The  green  thorn  fliakes 
its  head  in  their  face;  from  their  top  look  forward  the 
roes. 

Gray  :|:j  at  his  molTy  cave,  is  bent  the  aged  form  of 

♦  There  are  fome  ftones  ftill  to  be  feen  5rt  the  north,  which  vere  erefted  as 
memorials  of  fome  remarkable  iranfatlions  bttv.cen  the  ancient  chiL-t's.  1  here ar« 
generally  f  mnd  beneath  thtm  fome  piece  of  arms,  and  a  bit  of  half-burut  wood. 
The  caufe  of  placing  the  laft  there  is  not  mentioned  in  tradition. 

t  The  ercfUng  of  his  ftandavd  on  the  bank  of  Lubar,  was  the  fignal,  which  Fin- 
gal, in  the  beginning  01  the  book,  proiaifed  to  Rive  to  the  chiefs,  who  went  to  con. 
duft  Fcrad-attho  to  the  army,  /hould  he  himftlf  prevail  in  batUe.  This  flaudard 
bere  (and  in  every  other  part  uf  OlTian's  poems,  vhcre  it  is  mentioned)  is  callei 
the  fun-beam.  The  reafon  of  this  appellation,  is  given  more  than  once,  in  notes 
preceding. 

%  The  poet  changes  the  fcene  to  the  yalley  of  Lona,  whither  Sul-malla  had  bee* 
lent,  by  Cathmor,  before  the  battle.  Cionmal,  an  ag:d  bard,  or  rather  dr  jid,  ?» 
ke  fe.nui  here  lo  be  endued  with  a  prefi.iencc  of  evcnu,  bad  long  dwelt  there,  in. 
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Clonmal.  The  eyes  of  the  bard  had  failed.  He  lean- 
ed forward,  on  his  ftaff.  Bright  in  her  iocks,  before 
him,  Sul-malla  liftened  to  the  tale;  the  tale  of  the  kings 
of  Atha,  in  the  days  of  old."  The  noife  of  battle  had 
ceafed  in  his  ear:  he  flopt,  and  raifed  the  fecret  figh. 
The  fpirits  of  the  dead,  they  faid,  often  lightened  over 
his  foul.  He  faw  the  king  of  Atha  low,  beneath  his 
bending  tree. 

<'  Why  art  thou  dark  ?"  faid  the  maid.  «  The  ftrlfe 
of  arms  is  paft.  Soon  *  fhall  he  come  to  thy  cave,  over 
thy  winding  flreams.  The  fun  looks  frowi  the  rocks 
of  the  weft.  The  mills  of  the  lake  arife.  Gray,  they 
fpi-ead  on  that  hill,  the  rufhy  dwelhng  of  roes.  From 
the  mift  fhall  my  king  appear!  Behold,  he  comes,  in 
his  arms.  Come  to  the  cave  of  Clonmal,  O  my  beft 
beloved ! " 

It  was  the  fplrit  of  Cathmor,  ftalking,  large,  a 
gleaming  form.  He  funk  by  the  hollow  ftream,  that 
roared  between  the  hills.  "  It  was  but  the  hunter," 
ftie  faid,  *'  who  fearches  for  the  bed  of  the  roe.  His 
Heps  are  not  forth  to  war;  his  fpoufe  expeds  liim 
with  night.  He  fhall,  whiftiing,  return,  with  the  fpoils 
of  the  dark  brown  hinds.'*  Her  eyes  are  turned  to  the 
hill;  again  the  itately  form  came  down.  She  rofe,  iii 
the  midft  of  joy.  He  retired  in  mill.  Gradual  vanifh 
his  limbs  of  fmoke,  and  mix  with  the  mountain-wind. 
Then  fhe  knew  that  he  fell !  "  King  of  Erin  art  thou 
low!"  Let  OfTian  forget  her  grief;  it  wafles  the  foul 
of  age  f. 


a  cave.  This  fcene  13  awfiil  and  fojemn,  and  calculated  to  throw  3  melancholy 
gloom  over  the  mind. 

*  Catimor  had  promifcd,  in  the  feVenth  book,  to  come  to  the  cave  of  Clonma!, 
after  the  battle  wa>  over. 

t  Tra<!ition  relates,  that  Offian,  the  next  day  after  the  decilive  battle  between 
Fingal  and  C-v:li:rior,  v,-t]:t  tvi  iind  out  ,- al-ir.alla,  la  the  valley  of  Lona.  Uisad- 
ilrcfa  ;    '  '  .  ■..'•_    -ViY  beiore  the  reader. 

" -"  the  ferii-ft.irted  cavern  of  Lona.    A- 

.^"ik(,  :  K  day  mult  fail.    They 'move  forth, 

likf  :<  near.    Go  to  the  vallev  of  Itreams, 

to  tht  i.  re  dM-ells,  ill  his  la-iy  mift',  the  man  of 

many  days.  But  hs  \s  uukr.' -v,  ,  hj'.-irrlU,  like  the  thillle  of  the  rocks  of  roes  ; 
it  fliakes  its  gray  beard.  In  the  wind,  and  falls  unfeen  of  our  eyes.  Not  fuch  are 
the  kings  of  men,  their  departure  is  a  meteor  of  fire,  which  pours  iU  red  courfe, 
fioin  tbc  defcrt«  over  Che  bofom  of  night. 
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Evening  came  down  on  Moi-lena.  Gray  rolled  the 
ftreanis  of  ihc  land.  I>oud  came  ibrth  the  voice  of  Fin- 
gal:  the  beam  of  oaks  arolc,  the  people  gathered  roui:!d 
with  gladnefs;  -with  gjadnels  blended  with  fhades.' 
They  fide-long-looked  to  the  king,  and  beheld  his  mi-, 
fmifhed  joy.  Pleafant,  from  the  way  of  the  defert,  the 
voice  of  mufic  came.  It  fecmtd,  at  nrfl,  the  noife  of  3.' 
ftream,  far  diftant  on  its  rocks.  Slow  it  rolled  along 
the  hill  like  the  ruffled  vsdng  of  a  breeze,  when  it  takes 
the  tufted  beard  of  the  rocks,  in  the  ftill  feafon  of  night. 
It  \\as  the  voice  of  Condan,  mixed  with  Carril's  trem- 
bling harp.  They  caine  with  blue-eyed  Ferad-artho, 
to  Mora  of  the  flreams. 

Sudden  burlts  the  fong  from  our  bards,  on  Lena:  the 
hoft  ftruck  their  fhiclds  midlt  the  found.  Gladnefs  rofe 
brightening  on  the  king,  like  tlie  beam  of  a  cloudy 
day,  when  it  rifes,  on  the  green  hill,  before  the  roar  of 
winds.  He  fa-uck  the  bofiy  Ihield  of  kings;  at  once* 
they  ceafe  aroimd.  The  people  lean  forward,  fron:^ 
their  fpears,  towards  the  voice  of  their  land  *. 

"  Sons  of  Mon'en,  fpread  the  ftaft;  fend  the  night 
away  on  fong.  Ye  have  fhone  around  me,  and  the 
dark  ftorm  is  paft.  My  people  are  the  windy  rocks, 
from  which  I  Ipread  my  eagle  wings,  when  I  rulh  forth. 

"  He  is  mixed  with  the  warriors  of  o!d,thofe  fires  that  have  liid  their  heads.  At 
times  ftiall  they  come  forth  in  fong.  Not  forgot  has  the  vatrior  failtJ.  Hi;  has 
not  feen,  Sul-malla,  the  fall  of  a  bcain  of  his  own  :  no  fair-haired  f<j!i,  ii.  his  blocd, 
young  trouhler  of  the  field.  I  am  lonely,  young  branch  of  Lumon,  1  may  hen- 
the  voice  of  the  feeble,  when  my  ilrength  fluU  have  failed  in  years,  f)r  young 
Ofcar  has  cealcd  on  his  field 

duUmalla  returned  to  her  own  couiitry,  and  make?  a  confidsrable  figure  in  the 
poem  which  immediately  fo'.lows;  her  Vi-tiaviouv  in  that  pjete  acrouuu  for  that 
partial  regaid  -.wth  which  the  poet  fpeafes  cm  licr  throt.ghout  Temcra. 

*  Before  1  finiJh  my  notes,  it  may  act  b<:  aUogeihcr  imp.-pper  to  obviatt  an  o>  ■ 
jeAiim,  vbich  may  In;  made  to  the  crtdililiiy  of  the  ilory  of  Temora,  as  related 
by  OfUan.  It  may  be  afltcd,  vs-hether  it  is  probable  that  Fingal  could  p'jrfcrin  fuch 
actions  as  arc  afcribed  to  him  in  this  bcoi.,  ai  an  age  when  h:s  grandlln  Or.  ur,  hn<l 
acquired  fo  much  rei-i:tation  in  arms.  T..>  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  tiiat  Fingal 
was  but  very  y«ung  (Book  IV.)  when  he  took  to  wife  Rus-craiia,  who  loon  after 
became  the  mother  of  OiRan.  Offian  was  alfo  extremely  young  when  he  married 
Kvcr-allin,  the  mother  of  Ofcar.  Tradition  relates,  that  i  ing-al  was  but  (.igliteea 
years  old  at  the  bixth  of  his  fon  Oflian ;  and  that  UiTiau  was  much  about  the  fane 
age,  when  Ofcar,  his  fon,  was  bom.  Ofcar,  prrhat-s,  might  be  about  twenty,  whta 
he  was  killed,  in  the  battle  of  Gahhra,  ;Bock  I.)  lo  -.ic  age  of  Fuigal,  when  the 
dccifivc  battle  was  fought  bctwteu  him  ar.d  Cithm.n,  v^  is  jult  fifty-Ux  years.  Ul 
thofe  times  of  activity  and  health,  the  natural  Kreugth  and  vigour  cf  a  mau  was 
little  abaied,  at  fuch  an  age  -,  lo  that  there  is  nothiBg  imprubaUc  i&  Cbe  aitMBe ai 
Fj£S«l>  -i:  rcUUil  t&  UU  Uick. 
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to  reno-WTi,  and  feize  it  on  its  field.  Offian,  thou  hail 
the  fpear  of  Fingal:  it  is  not  the  ftaff  of  a  boy  with 
which  he  Rrews  the  tbiftle  round,  young  wanderer  of 
the  field.  No:  it  is  the  lance  of  the  mighty,  with 
which  they  flretched  forth  their  hands  to  death.  Look 
to  thy  fathers,  my  foa;  they  are  awful  beams.  With 
xnorniag  lead  Ferad-artho  forth  to  the  echoing  halls  of 
Temora.  Remind  him  of  the  kings  of  Erin:  the  late- 
ly forms  of  old.  Let  not  the  fallen  be  forgot,  they 
were  mighty  in  the  field.  Let  Carril  pour  his  fong, 
that  the  kings  m.ay  rejoice  in  their  mift.  To-morrow 
I  fpread  my  fails  to  Selma's  fnaded  wails;  where 
ilreamy  Duthula  winds  through  the  feats  of  roe*.'* 


CATHLIN  OF  CLUTHA: 

A  POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT- 
An  addrefs  to  Matvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar.  The  poet  relates  the  arrival  of 
C:ithlin  in  belina,  to  Gnlicit  aid  ag-^inft  Duti-carmor  of  Cluba,  who  had  tilled 
Cuthinol,  fi.r  the  fake  of  his  daoRhtcr  Lanul.  Fingal  declining  to  make  a  choice 
among  his  heroes,  who  were  ail  claiming  the  commdiid  of  the  expedition; 
they  retired  each  to  bis  hill  of  ghofts;  to  be  determined  by  dreams.  The 
fpirit  ot  Treiimor  appears  to  Ofiian  and  Ofcar :  thty  fail  from  the  bay  of  Car- 
inona,  aj  d,  on  the  fourth  day,  appear  oif  the  ta'.ley  of  Rath-col,  in  Inis-huna^ 
where  Duth-carmor  had  fixed  his  refideiice.  Ollian  difpatches  a  bard  to  Duth- 
carmoT  to  demand  battle.  Night  comes  on.  The  aiftrejsof  Cathliu  of  Clutha. 
OiTian  devolves  the  com.tiand  on  Ofcar,  who,  according  to  the  cnltom  of  the 
kings  of  Morven,  before  battle,  retired  to  a  neighbouring  hill.  Upon  the  cum- 
jr.g  on  of  day,  the  batUe  join<^.  Ofcar  and  Duth-carmor  meet.  The  latter  falls. 
Cn'tar  carries  the  mail  and  belmet  of  Duth-carmor  to  Cathlin,  who  had  retired 
frcm  the  field.  Cathlin  is  difcovered  to  be  the  daughter  of  Cathniol,  in  cif- 
l?L..re,  who  had  been  carried  off,  by  forcCj  by,  and  had  made  her  efcape  from, 
Dutti-carmor. 

/~^OME  *,  thou  beam  that  art  lonely,  from  watching 
^  in  the  night!  The  fqually  winds  are  around  thee, 
frcm  all  their  echoing  hills.  Red,  over  my  hundred 
ftreams,  are  the  light-covered  paths  of  the  dead.  They 
rejoice,  on  the  eddying  winds,  in  the  Itiil  feafon  of  night. 
Dwells  there  no  joy  in  fong,  white  hand  of  the  harps 
of  Lutha?  Awake  the  voice  of  the  ftring,  and  roll  my 
foul  to  me.  It  is  a  flream  that  has  failed.  Malvina, 
pour  the  fong. 

I  hear  thee,  from  thy  darknefs,  in  Selma,  thou  that 
watcheft,  lonely,  by  night!  Why  didfi  thou  with-hold 
the  fcug,  from  Off.an's  failing  foul?  As  the  falling 
brook  to  the  ear  of  the  hunter,  defcending  from  his 
ftorm-covered  hill;  in  a  fun-beam  rolls  the  echoing 
ftream;  he  hears,  and  (hakes  his  de-s^'y  locks:  fuch  is 
the  voice  of  Lutha,  to  the  friend  of  the  fpirits  of  he- 
"roes.  My  fwelling  bofom  beats  high.  I  look  back  on 
the  days  that  are  part.  Come,  thou  beam  that  art  lone- 
ly, from  the  watching  of  night. 

*  The  traditions,  which  accompany  this  poem,  inform  us,  that  both  it.  and  the 
U»ittiif.s  ^-jese,  w eat,  »/  ^li,  vu<v;r  its  »»we  ct  Lat-Oi-l-ti* }  i.  c.  the  hyna$ 
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in  the  echoing  bay  of  Carmona  *  we  faw,  one  day, 
the  bounding  fhip.  On  higli,  hung  a  broken  flaeldj 
it  was  marked  with  wandering  blood.  Forward  came 
a  youth,  in  armour,  and  ftretched  liis  pointlefs  fpear. 
Long,  over  his  tearful  eyes,  hung  loofe  his  difordered 
locks.  Fingal  gave  the  Iheil  of  kings.  The  words  of 
the  Ib'anger  arofe. 

"  In  his  hail  lies  Cathmol  of  Clutha,  by  the  winding 
of  his  own  dark  flreams.  Duth-carmor  faw  white-bo- 
fomed  Lanul  f ,  and  pierced  her  father's  fide.  In  the 
nifliy  defert  were  my  fteps.  He  fled  in  the  feafon  of 
night.  Give  thine  aid  to  Cathlin  to  revenge  his  father. 
I  fought  thee  not  as  a  beam,  in  a  land  of  clouds.  Thou, 
like  that  fun,  art  known,  king  of  echoing  Selma." 

Selnia's  king  looked  around.  In  his  prefcnce,  we 
rofe  in  arms.  But  who  fhould  lift  the  fhield?  for  all 
had  claimed  the  war.     The  night  came  down;   we 

of  the  maid  of  Lutha.'  They  pretend  alfo  to  fix  the  time  of  its  compofition  to  the 
third  year  after  the  death  of  Fingal ;  that  is,  during  the  expedition  ot"  Fergus  the 
fon  of  Fingal,  to  the  banks  of  Uii'ca  duthon.  In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  the  High- 
land fenachies  have  prelized  to  this  poem,  an  addrefs  of  Oflian,  to  Congal  the 
young  fon  of  Fergus,  which  I  have  rejected,  as  having  no  manner  of  connexion 
•with  the  reft  of  the  piece.  It  has  poetical  merit ;  and,  probably,  it  was  the  open> 
ing  of  one  of  Ofnan's  other  poems,  though  the  bards  iujudicioufly  transferred  it  to 
the  piece  now  before  us. 

••  Congal,  fon  of  fergus  of  Durath,  thou  light  between  xhf  locks,  afcend  to  the 
rfick  of  Selraa,  to  the  oak  of  the  breaker  of  fhielHs.  Look  over  the  bofom  of 
iiight,  it  is  Itreaked  with  the  red  paths  of  the  dead  :  look  on  the  night  of  ghofts, 
and  kindle,  O  Congal,  ihy  fou].  He  not,  like  the  moon  on  a  ftream,  lonely  in  the 
midit  of  clouds  ;  darknefs  clnfe?  nr  uml  it;  and  the  beam  departs-  Depart  nut, 
foil  of  Fergus,  ere  thuu  mailtft  rte  f  ;i  !  wiUi  thy  IVord.  Afcend  to  the  rock  of 
Selma  :  to  the  oak  >.f  the  bic^l '  i-  ot  ilii.-!l£." 

*  Carmona,  *  bay  of  the  dart.  Hro .-.  n  t\;\h,'  an  arm  of  the  fea,  iti  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Selma.  lii  this  paragf.;.!!  s.t  mentioned  the  fignals  prclented  Co  Fingal, 
by  thofe  who  came  to  demand  his  did.  The  fuppliams  held,  inoHe  hand,  a  Ihield 
coverert  with  blood,  and,  in  the  other,  a  broken  fpoar;  the  fiift  a  fymbol  of  the 
deaih  of  their  friends,  the  laft  an  emblem  of  their  own  helplei's  lituation.  If  the 
kinf  chofe  to  grant  fuccours,  which  generally  was  the  cafe,  he  reached  to  cheoi 
the  Ihell  of  feafts,  as  a  token  of  hit  holpitality  and  friendly  intentions  tawards 

It  may  not  be  difagreeable  to  the  reader  to  lay  here  before  him  the  ceremony  of 
the  Cr-n-tara,  which  was  of  a  fimilar  nature,  and,  till  very  lately,  ufed  in  the 
Highlands.  When  the  news  of  an  enemy  came  to  the  refidence  of  the  chief,  he 
immediate);  killed  a  goat  with  his  own  fword,  dipped  the  end  of  an  half.bwrnt 
piece  of  wood  in  the  bluod,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  hisfervants,  to  be  carried  to  the 
next  haiiiiet.  From  hanilei  to  hamlet  this  teflera  was  carried  with  the  utmoft 
expedition,  and  in  the  Ip.icc  of  a  few  hours,  the  whole  clan  were  in  aims,  and 
convened  in  an  appoint ed  place  :  the  name  of  which  was  the  only  word  which 
accomjianied  the  delii'ery  of  the  Cran-tara.  This  lymbol  was  the  raanifello  of  the 
thief,  by  v.nich  he  threatened  fire  and  Iwotd  to  thofe  of  his  clan,  that  did  not 
immediately  appear  at  his  ftandard. 

t  hann),  '  f:ill.e)t;d,'  a  furname  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  bellowed  01 


the  daughter  ot'Carhmol,  on  account  of  her  beaoiy  :  thi^  tradition,  however,  may 
have  been  tonnled  on  that  partiality,  which  the  bards  have  fnewu  to  Caihiin  of 
<Siutiu  i  fur,  accor^ius  to  th«in,  no  f»lfehtto4  Mujd  dwell iattve  latil  of  4^«  :dv«i;r. 
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ftrode,  in  filence;  each  to  his  hill  of  ghofls:  that  fpi- 
rits  might  defcend,  in  our  dreams,  to  mark  us  for  the 
field. 

We  ftruck  the  fhleld  of  the  dead,  and  raifed  the  hum 
of  fongs.  We  thrice  called  the  gliofts  of  our  fathers. 
We  laid  us  down  In  dreams.  Trenmor  came,  before 
mine  eyes,  the  tall  form  of  other  years.  Kis  blue  hofts 
■were  behind  him  in  half-diftinguifhed  rows.  Scarce 
feen»is  their  ftrife  in  mift,  or  their  ftretchlng  forward 
to  deaths.  I  llftened;  but  no  found  was  there.  The 
forms  were  empty  wind. 

I  ftarted  from  the  dream  of  ghofts.  On  a  fudden 
blaft  flew  my  whillling  hair.  Low-founding,  in  the 
oak,  is  the  departure  of  the  dead.  I  took  my  fhield 
from  its  bough.  On-ward  came  the  rattling  of  Heel. 
It  was  Ofcar  *  of  Lego.     He  had  feen  his  fathers. 

*'  As  ruflies  forth  the  blaft,  on  the  bofora  of  whiten- 
ing waves;  fo  carelefs  fhali  my  courfe  be  through  o- 
cean,  to  the  dwelling  of  foes.  I  have  feen  the  dead, 
my  father.  My  beating  foul  is  high.  My  fame  is 
bright  before  me,  like  die  flreak  of  light  on  a  cloud, 
when  the  broad  fun  comes  forth,  red  traveller  of  the 
iky." 

"  Grandfon  of  Branno,"  I  faid;  "  not  Ofcar  alone 
fhall  meet  the  foe.  I  rufh  forward,  through  ocean,  to 
the  woody  dwelling  of  heroes.  Let  us  contend,  my 
fon,  hke  eagles,  from  one  rock;  when  they  lift  their 
broad  wings,  againfi  tlie  flream  of  winds."  We  raifed 
our  fails  in  Carmona.  From  three  Ihips,  they  marked 
my  fhield  on  the  wave,  as  I  looked  on  nightly  Ton-the- 
na  -|-,  red  wanderer  between  the  clouds.  Four  days 
came  the  breeze  abroad.  Lumon  came  forward  in  mift. 
In  winds  were  its  hundred  groves.  Sun-beams  mark- 
ed, at  times,  its  brown  fide.  White,  leapt  the  foamy 
llreams  from  all  its  echoing  rocks. 

*  Ofcar  is  here  called  Ofcar  of  Lego,  from  his  mother  being  the  daughter  of 
Broiino,  a  powerful  chief,  on  the  banks  of  that  lake.  It  is  remarkable  that  OHian 
addrcfics  no  poem  to  Malviua,  in  which  her  lover  Ofcar  was  not  one  of  the  princi- 
pal adlors.  Ui  j  attentioa  to  her,  after  the  death  of  his  fon,  fhev.  s  that  delicacy  uf 
ieuliment  is  not  conhned,  as  fome  fondly  imagine,  to  our  o«-n  poliftied  times. 

t  Ton-thena,  <  fire  of  the  wave>'  was  that  remarkable  Itar,  which,  as  has  b«ea 
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A  green  field,  in  the  bofom  of  hills,  winds  filent  with 
Its  own  blue  ftream.  Here,  midft  the  waving  of  oaks, 
were  the  dwellings  of  kings  of  old.  But  filence,  for 
many  dark-brown  years,  had  fettled  in  graffy  Rath- 
col  *,  for  the  race  of  heroes  had  failed,  along  the  plea- 
fant  vale.  Duth-carmor  was  here,  with  his  people,  dark 
rider  of  the  wave.  Ton-thena  had  hid  her  head  in  the 
Iky.  He  bound  his  white-bofomed  fails.  His  courfe 
is  on  the  hills  of  Rath-col,  to  the  feats  of  roes. 

We  came.  I  fent  the  bard,  ^'v'ith  fongs,  to  call  the 
foe  to  figiit.  Duth-carmor  heard  him  with  joy.  The 
king's  foul  was  a  beam  of  fire:  a  beam  of  fire,  marked 
with  fmoke,  rufhing,  varied,  through  the  bofom  of 
night.  The  deeds  of  Duth-carmor  were  dark,  though 
his  arm  was  flrong.' 

Night  came,  with  the  gathering  of  clouds.  By  the 
beam  of  the  oak  we  fat  down.  At  a  diftance  ftood 
Cathlin  of  Clutha.  I  faw  the  changing  foul  of  the  ftran- 
ger  f .  As  fhadows  fly  over  the  field  of  grafs,  fo  vari- 
ous is  Catlilin's  cheek.  It  was  fair,  within  locks,  that 
rofe  on  Rath-col's  wind.  I  did  not  ruih,  amidft  his 
foul,  with  my  words.     I  bade  the  fong  to  rife. 

"  Ofcar  of  Lego,"  I  faid,  "  be  thine  the  fecret  hill]:,  to- 

Tnentioned  in  the  feventh  book  of  Temora,  dhefted  the  courfe  of  I.arthon  to  Ire- 
land. It  fecms  to  have  been  well  known  to  thnfe,  wHo  failed  on  that  fea,  which 
divides  Ireland  from  South  Britain.  As  the  courfe  of  Oflian  was  along  the  coall 
of  Inis-huna,  he  mentions  with  propriety,  that  liar  which  direfted  the  voyage  uf 
the  colony  from  that  country  to  Ireland. 

*  Rath-col,  «  woody  field,'  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  refidence  of  Duth- 
carmor  ;  he  feems  rather  to  have  been  forced  thither  by  a  ftorm  ;  at  Icaft  I  fliould 
think  that  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  poet,  from  his  expreffion,that  Ton-thena  had 
hid  her  head,  and  that  he  bound  his  white-bofomed  fails;  which  is  as  much  as  to 
lay,  that  the  weather  was  ftormy,  and  that  Duth-carmor  put  in  to  the  bay  of 
Rathcol  for  ftielter. 

t  From  this  circuniftance,  fucceedirig  bards  feigned  that  Cathlin,  who  is  here  in 
the  difguife  of  a  younc  svarrior,  had  fallen  in  love  with  Duth-carmor  at  a  feaft,  to 
which  he  had  been  in\  ited  by  her  father.  Her  love  was  converted  into  deteRation 
for  him,  after  te  had  murdered  her  father.  But  as  thofe  rainbows  of  heaven  are 
rhan;cclul,  fay  my  iuthors,  fpeaking  of  women,  flie  felt  the  return  of  her  former 
pafTion,  upon  the  approach  ut  Duth-carmor's  danger.  1  myftlf,  who  think  more 
favourably  of  the  fex,  mull  attribute  the  agitation  of  Cathlin's  mind  to  her  ex- 
treme feniibiUty  to  the  injuries  done  her  by  Duth-carmor;  and  this  opinion  is 
favoured  bv  the  lequel  of  the  Itory. 

t  This  p'an;ige  alludes  to  the  well  known  cuftom  among  the  ancient  kings  of 
Scotlaud,  to  retire  Irom  their  army  on  the  night  preceding  a  battle.  The  Itory 
which  Offian  introduces  in  the  next  paragraph,  concerns  the  fall  of  the  druids,  of 
which  I  have  given  fome  account  in  the  Dillertation.  It  is  faid  in  many  old 
tetiTi'',  that  the  druids,  ia  the  cxtreaiity  of  Uieir  affairs,  had  folicited,and  obtaiuwl 
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uiglit.  Strike  the  fhield,  lilce  Morven*s  kings.  With 
day,  thou  fhalt  lead  in  war.  From  my  rook,  I  fliall 
fee  thee,  Ofcar,  a  dreadful  form  afcending  in  fight,  hke 
the  appearance  of  ghcfts,  ainidlt  the  ftorms  they  raife. 
Why  fhould  mine  eyes  return  to  the  dim  times  of  old, 
ere  yet  the  fong  had  burlled  forth,  like  the  fudden  rif- 
jng  of  winds.  But  the  years,  that  are  paft,  are  marked 
vith  mighty  deeds.  As  the  nightly  rider  of  waves 
looks  up  to  Ton-thena  of  beams:  fo  let  us  turn  our 
eyes  to  Trcnmor,  the  father  of  kings." 

Wide,  in  Caracha's  echoing  field,  Carmal  had  pour- 
ed his  tribes.  They  were  a  dark  ridge  of  waves;  the 
gray-haired  bards  were  like  moving  foam  on  their  face. 
They  kindled  the  ftrife  around  with  their  red-rolling 
eyes.  Not  alone  were  the  dwellers  of  rocks;  a  fon  of 
I,oda  was  there;  a  voice  in  his  own  dark  land,  to  call 
the  ghofts  from  high.  On  his  hiil,  he  had  dwelt,  in 
Lochlin,  In  the  midfl  of  a  leaflcfs  grove.  Five  ftones 
lifted,  near,  their  heads.  Loud-roared  his  rufhing 
itream.  He  often  railed  his  voice  to  winds,  when  me- 
teors marked  their  nightly  wings:  when  the  dark- 
robed  moon  was  rolled  behind  her  hill. 

Nor  unheard  of  ghofts  was  he!  They  came  with  the 
found  of  eagle-wings.  They  turned  battle,  in  fields, 
before  the  kings  of  men. 

But,  Trenmor,  they  tunied  not  from  battle;  he  di-ew 
forward  the  troubled  war;  in  its  dark  flcirt  was  Tra- 
thal,  like  a  rifing  light.  It  was  dark;  and  Loda's  fon 
poured  forth  his  figns,  on  night.  The  feeble  were  not 
before  thee,  fon  of  other  lands ! 

Then  '  rofethe  ftrife  of  kings,  about  the  hill  of  night; 
"but  it  was  foft  as  two  fummer  gales,  fliaking  their  light 
wings,  on  a  lake.  Trenmor  yielded  to  his  fon;  for 
the  fame  of  the  king  was  heard.    Trathai  came  fonh 


aiil  froTT  Scandinavia.  Among  the  amUiaries  there  came  many  pretended  miji- 
,  cian:,  m  Mch  circumltance  OiTian  alludes  tu,  in  his  dekripiioii  ul  ihe  fun  ni  l.oda. 
Magic  and  incantation  ccaU  not,  however,  prevail ;  for  Trenmor,  aiuited  by  uic 
siiour  of  hii  fon  Trathai,  entirely  brjke  the  power  of  the  drui  Jj. 

r-... j^  j  TiatUal.    OOifut  i»trjdusc4  :i\i  ej:fwa«,  m  au  example  to  hi» 
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before  his  father,  and  the  foes  failed,  in  echoing  Cara- 
cha.  The  years  that  are  paft,  my  fou,  are  marked 
with  mighty  deeds  *. 

In  clouds  rofe  the  eaftern  light.  The  foe  came  forth 
in  arms.  The  itrife  is  mixed  at  Rath-col,  like  the  roar 
of  ftreams.  Behold  the  contending  of  kings!  They 
meet  befide  the  oak.  In  gleams  of  fteel  the  dark  forms 
are  loft;  fuch  is  the  meeting  of  meteors,  in  a  vale  by 
night:  red  light  is  fcattered  round,  and  men  foi'efee 
the  florm.  Duth-carmor  is  low  in  blood.  The  fon  of 
Oflian  overcame.  Not  harmlefs  in  battle  was  he, 
Malvina,  hand  of  harps ! 

Nor,  in  the  field,  are  the  fteps  of  Cathlin.  The 
ftranger  flood  by  a  fecret  llream,  where  the  foam  of 
Rathcol  Ikirted  the  moffy  Hones.  Above,  bends  the 
branchy  birch,  and  llrews  its  leaves  on  winds.  The 
inverted  fpear  of  Cathlin  touched  at  times  the  Itream. 
Ofcar  brought  Duth-carmor's  mail:  his  helmet  with 
its  eagle-wing.  He  placed  them  before  the  ftranger, 
and  his  words  were  heard.  "  The  foes  of  thy  faiher 
have  failed.  They  are  laid  in  the  field  of  ghofls. 
Renown  returns  to  Morven,  like  a  rifing  wind.  Why 
art  thou  dark,  chief  of  Clutha?  Is  there  caufe  for 
grief?" 

"  Son  of  Oflian  of  harps,  my  foul  is  darkly  fad.  I 
behold  the  arms  of  Cathmol,  which  he  raifed  in  war. 
Take  the  mail  of  Cathlin,  place  it  high  in  Selma's  hall; 
that  thou  mayeft  remember  the  haplefs  in  tliy  diftant 
land." 

From  white  breafts  defcended  the  mail.  It  was  the 
race  of  kings;  the  foft -handed  daughter  of  Cathmol, 
at  the  ftreams  of  Clutha.  Duth-carmor  faw  her  bright 
in  the  hall,  he  came,  by  night,  to  Clutha.  Cathmol 
met  him,  in  battle,  but  the  warrior  fell.     Three  days 

*  Thofe  who  deliver  down  this  poem  in  tradition,  lament  that  there  is  a  great 
part  of  it  loft.  In  particular  they  regi-et  Xhc  lofs  ot  an  epifode,  which  was  hcr« 
jr.t:cduccd,  with  thcfequel  of  the  Itory  of  Carmal  and  his  druids.  Their  attarh- 
tr.<.nt  to  it  w»  fgi'.r.Jed  on  the  d^icriptiunt  of  nuigical  indkitutments  wiucU  it. 
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dwelt  the  foe  with  the  maid.  On  tlie  fourth  fhe  fled 
in  arms.  She  remembered  the  race  of  kings,  and  felt 
her  burfting  foul. 

Why,  maid  of  Tofcar  of  Lutha,  fhould  I  tell  how 
Cathlin  failed?  Her  tomb  is  at  rufhy  Lumen,  in  a  di- 
ftant  land.  Near  it  were  the  Heps  of  Sul-malla,  in  the 
days  of  grief.  She  railed  the  fong,  for  the  daughter  of 
ftrangers,  and  touched  the  mournful  harp. 

Come,  from  the  watching  of  night,  Malvina,  lonely 
beam ! 

Vol.  11.  S 


SUL-MALLA  OF  LUMON: 
A   PO  EM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
This  posm,  which  properly  fpeaking,  is  ^continuation  of  the  lift,  open;  with  an 
addrcfs  to  Sul-malla,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  luis-huca,  whom  Olfian  met  at 
the  chafe,  as  he  returned  from  the  battle  of  Rath-col.  Sul-inalla  invites  Oflian 
and  Ofcar  to  a  feait,  at  the  reudence  of  her  father,  who  was  then  atTent  in  the 
wars.  Upon  hearing  their  name  ar.d  family,  Ihe  relates  an  expedition  of  I'ingal 
into  Inis-hvina.  She  cafually  mei-.tioning  Cathmor,  ch:o'  ot  Atha,  (who  then 
afTiftcd  her  father  ag.iinu  his  enemies)  OiTian  intrdduccs  the  epifode  of  Culgorm 
and  Siiraii^ronlo,  t»o  Scandinav;;in  kings,  in  whofe  wars  Olfian  hiinfelf  and 
Cathmor  were  engaged  on  oppoiiie  r.ries.  Ihe  ftory  is  imperfect,  a  part  of  the 
original  being  loft.  Oflian,  warned,  in  a  dream,  by  the  ghoii  of  Trenmor,  fets 
fail  from  luis-huna. 

*\X7ho  *  moves  fo  ftately,  on  Lumon,  at  the  roar  of 
^  ^  the  foamy  >vater??  Her  hair  falls  upon  her  heav- 
ing brealt.  White  is  her  arm  behind,  as  llow  fhe  bends 
the  bovv'.  Why  doi>  thou  wander  in  deferts,  hke  a 
light  through  a  cloudy  field?  The  young  roes  are  pant- 
ing, by  their  fecret  rocks.  Return,  thou  daughter  of 
kings;  the  cloudy  night  is  near. 

It  was  the  young  branch  of  Lumon,  Sul-malla  of 
blue  eyes.  She  fent  the  bard  from  her  rock,  to  bid  us 
to  her'  feaft.  Amidlt  the  fong  we  fat  dcv/n,  in  Con- 
mcr's  echoing  hall.  White  moved  tlie  hands  of  Sul- 
malla,  on  the  trembling  llrings.  Half-heard,  amidft 
the  found,  was  the  name  of  Atha's  king:  he  tKat  was 

*  The  expedition  of  OJian  fo  Ir.is-n.nia  hapr^tncJ  ?.  /i-urt  time  before  Fingal 
palTed  over  into  I-  ei-.nd,  to  d.-thro!.;  Cairbar  the  fon  of  Sorbar-dutluil.  Cathmor, 
the  brotner  of  Cairb.ir,  was  aiding  Con-mor,  .-.m;;  of  Inis-huna,  in  his  wars,  at  the 

ti.nc  th'i-.  (''1.11  ('.'  :•:;.'. ^-I  Dli'.^i.^  :r.-A--,  iu  t^-f  .:..;>■.  ct"  '-..'. Ii-col.  Tiie  poem  is 
I:.  ;,      .  .        -•  :-..'ig  thofe  perfonages 

Inis-huii3,  as  here 
dc  ;  .it  the  inhabitants  of 

t     .'  ••  u!naa  might  trans- 

fc  fo  foreigners.   The 

c  1  this  paflage,  there 

a  ivians  fo  different 

}>■    1.  -  ..ur  very  different  in 

ti.v..    ^  -V --  ...;-;..-—...- ..-:-^ and  Ireland.    Ihe 

ScandiiViV;r.i.  :i.  sinn-r^  .irc  reinn.kably  b.irLaruui,  ;iud  hcrccj  and  ieem  to  mark  out 

a  nation  much  Icfs  advanced  in  civil  tocictyj  Utaii  tbe  in&abiutiits  of  SiiUiu  were 
itt  Uie  timea  of  Oflan. 
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abfent  in  battle  for  her  own  green  land.  Nor  abfent 
from  her  foul  was  he:  he  came  mlclft  her  thoughts  by- 
night:  Ton-thena  looked  in,  from  the  Iky,  and  faw  her 
toffing  arms. 

The  found  of  the  Ihells  had  ceafed.  Amidfl  long 
locks,  Sul-malla  rofe.  She  fpoke  with  bended  eyes, 
ajid  aiked  of  our  courfe  through  feas,  *'  for  of  the  kings 
of  men  are  ye,  tall  riders  of  the  wave  *."  "  Not  un- 
known," I  faid,  "  at  hio  ftreams  is  he,  the  father  of  our 
race.  Fingal  has  been  heard  of  at  Cluba,  blue-eyed 
daughter  of  kings.  Nor  only,  at  Cona's  Ih-eam,  is  Of- 
fian  and  Ofcar  known.  Foes  trembled  at  our  voice, 
and  Ihrunk  in  other  lands." 

"  Not  unmarked,"  faid  the  maid,  "  by  Sul-malla,  in 
the  fhield  of  Morven's  king.  It  hangs  high,  in  Con- 
mor's  hall,  in  memon/  of  the  pad ;  when  Fingal  came  to 
Cluba,  in  the  days  of  other  years.  Loud  roared  the 
boar  of  Culdarnu,  in  the  midft  of  his  rocks  and  woods. 
Inis-huna  fent  her  youths,  but  they  failed;  and  \argins 
wept  over  tombs.  Carelefs  went  the  king  to  Culdarnu. 
On  his  fpear  rolled  the  Itrength  of  the  woods.  He  was 
bright,  they  faid,  in  his  locks,  the  firft  of  mortal  men. 
Nor  at  the  feait  were  heard  his  words.  His  deeds  paf- 
fed  from  his  foul  of  fire,  like  the  rolling  of  vapours 
from  the  face  of  the  wandering  fun.  Not  carelefs  look- 
ed the  blue-eyes  o{  Cluba  on  his  flately  fteps.  In  white 
bofoms  rofe  the  king  of  Selma,  in  midft  of  their 
thoughts  by  night.  But  the  winds  bore  the  ftr anger 
to  the  echoing  vales  of  his  roes.     Nor  loft  to  other 

*  Sul-maUa  here  difcovers  Uie  quality  of  Offian  aid  Ofcar  from  their  ftaturc  and 
ftately  ^ait.  Among  nations  not  far  advanced  in  civilization,  a  I'upcrior  beauty 
and  fxitclinefs  of  perfon  were  infeparable  froni  nobility  or  blood.  It  was  frora 
thefc  qi!aiit:»s,  that  thoic  of  family  were  known  by  lirangers,  not  from  tawdry 
trapping?  of  rtate  injudicioufly  thrown  round  them.  The  caufe  of  this  dijftinguifli- 
ing  property,  muft,  in  fume  meaiure,  be  afcribed  to  their  unmixed  Mood.  They 
had  no  inducement  lo  i.'-.termarry  -.vith  the  vult^r  :  and  no  lov  notions  of  intereft 
made  therr.  deviate  from  their  choice,  in  their  c.vn  fphere-  In  ftates,  where  lux- 
ury has  been  long  edabliflie  1, 1  am  told,  that  beauiy  of  perfon  is,  by  no  means,  tfte 
chjrai^eriUic  of  antiquity  of  family.  This  malt  be  attributed  to  thofe  enervating 
vices,  u-hich  are  infeparable  from  luxury  and  wealth.  A  great  family,  (to  alter  a 
little  the  words  of  the  hiftorian)  it  is  true,  like  a  river,  becomes  conjiderable  from 
"""'"""'■"  "    ""        irolbcn,  hereditiiydillempersjas  weUasfic-jW". 
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lands  was  he,  like  a  meteor  that  finks  in  a  cloud.  He 
came  forth,  at  times,  in  his  brightnefs,  to  the  diftant 
dwelling  of  foes.  His  fame  came,  like  the  found  of 
winds,  to  Cinba's  M'-oody  vale  *. 

"  Darknefs  dwells  in  Cluba  of  harps-,  the  race  of  kings 
is  diftant  far;  in  battle  is  Con-mor  of  fpears;  and  Lor- 
mor  t  king  of  flreams.  Nor  darkening  alone  are  they; 
a  beam,  from  other  lands,  is  nigh:  the  friend  J  of 
ftrangers  in  Atha,  the  trouhler  of  the  field.  High, 
from  then-  mifty  hill,  look  forth  the  blue-eyes  of  Erin, 
for  he  is  far  away,  young  dweller  of  their  ibuls.  Nor, 
harmlefs,  white  hands  of  Erin!  is  he  in  the  Ikirts  of 
war;  he  rolls  ten  thoufand  before  him,  in  his  diftant 
field." 

"  Not  unfeen  by  OfTian,"  I  faid,  "  rufhed  Cathmor 
from  his  ftreams,  when  he  poured  his  ftrength  on  I-thor- 
Tio  11 ,  ifle  of  many  waves.  In  ftrife  met  two  kings  in 
I-thorno,  Culgorm  and  Suran-dronlo :  each  from  his  e- 
choing  ifle,  ftern  hunters  of  the  boar ! 

**  They  met  a  boar,  at  a  foamy  ftream :  each  pierced 


*  Too  partial  to  our  own  times,  we  Ere  ready  to  mark  out  remote  antiquity,  as 
the  region  nf  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  This,  perhaps,  is  extending  our  prejudices 
too  far.  It  has  been  long  remarked,  that  knowledge,  in  a  great  meafure,  is 
founded  on  a  free  intercourfe  between  mankind:  and  that  the  mind  is  enlarged 
in  proportion  to  the  ubfervations  it  has  made  upon  the  manners  of  different  men 
and  nations.  If  we  look,  with  attention,  into  the  hiftnry  of  Fingal,  as  delivered 
by  Oifian,  we  (hall  find  that  he  was  not  altogether  a  poor  ignorant  hunter,  confin- 
ed to  the  narrow  corner  of  an  iliand.  His  expeditions  to  all  parts  of  ScanOinavia, 
to  the  north  of  Germany,  and  the  different  ftates  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
were  very  numerous,  and  performed  under  fach  a  character,  and  at  fuch  times,  as 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  mark  the  undifguifed  nmniiers  of  mankind.  War, 
and  an  aftive  life,  as  they  call  forth,  by  turns,  all  the  powers  of  the  foul,  prefent 
to  us  the  different  ch:;rniters  of  men ;  in  times  of  pe^cc  and  quiet,  for  want  of 
objedts  to  exert  them,  the  powers  of  the  mind  lie  concealed,  in  a  g.eat  meafure, 
and  we  fee  only  artificial  paihons  and  manners.  It  is  from  this  confideration  I 
conclude,  that  a  traveller  of  penetration  could  gather  more  genuine  ."vnowledge 
from  a  tour  of  ancient  Gaul,  than  from  the  minuteft  obfervatiou  of  all  the  artifi- 
cial manners,  and  elegant  lerinem.cnts  of  modern  France. 

t  Lormor  was  the  fon  of  Con-inor,  and  the  brother  of  Sul-malla.  After  the 
death  of  Con-mor,  Lormur  fucceeded  him  in  the  throne. 

t  Cathmor,  the  Con  of  Bcii.iir-do.thul.  It  would  appear,  from  the  partiality  with 
which  Sul-nrin:^  '■".-nks  <  f  •''■A'  r.'-v),  that  Qie  had  feen  hira  previous  to  his  joining 
her  father's  am  :  i  .  ,  ^  .  uun  pofitivcly  afferts,  that  it  was  after  his  return, 
that  ilie  fell  ii.  1 

II  I-thorno,  ':  -an  ifland  of  Scandinavia.    In  it,  at  a  hunting 

party,  met  Cul.  ;  ...  Ir.nlo,  the  kings  of  two  neighbouring  ifles.  They 
differed  about  the  nouour  or  Killing  a  boar  ;  and  a  war  was  kindled  between  them. 
From  this  epifode  we  may  learn,"  that  the  manners  of  the  Scandinavians  were 
much  more  ravage  and  cruel,  than  thofe  of  Britain.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
names,  introduced  in  this  Itory,  are  not  of  Galic  original,  which  ciKUinltaaice 
affords  room  to  fuppofe,  that  it  had  it»  foundatioH  iu  true  hiilory. 
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It  wUli  his  fteel.  They  ftrove  for  the  fame  of  the 
deed;  and  gloomy  buttle  rofe.  From  iile  to  ifle  they 
fe-nt  a  fpear,  broktru  and  flahacd  with  blood,  to  call  the 
friends  of  their  fathers,  in  their  founding  arms.  Cath- 
mor  came  from  Bolga,  to  Culgorm,  red-eyed  king:  I 
aided  Suran-dronlo,  in  his  land  of  boars." 

"  We  rufhed  on  either  fide  of  a  ftream,  which  roared 
through  a  blafted  heath.  High  broken  rocks  were 
round,  with  all  their  bending  trees.  Near  are  two  cir- 
cles of  Loda,  with  the  Hone  of  power;  wl\ere  fpints 
dcfcended,  by  night,  in  dark-red  flreams  of  fire.  There,l^ 
mixed  ^^ith  the  murmur  of  waters,  rofe  the  voice  of 
aged  men,  they  called  the  forms  of  night,  to  aid  them 
in  their  war. 

"  Heedlefs  *  I  flood,  with  my  people,  where  fell  the 
•  foamy  Itream  from  rocks.  The  moon  moved  red  from 
the  mountain.  My  fong,  at  times,  arofe.  Dark  on 
the  other  fide,  young  Catlimor  heard  my  voice;  for 
he  lay,  beneath  the  oak,  in  all  his  gleaming  arms.  Morn- 
ing came;  M'e  rufiied  to  fight:  from  wing  to  wing  in 
the  rolling  of  firife.  They  fell,  like  the  thiftle  head, 
beneath  autumnal  winds. 

"  In  armour  came  a  {lately  form:  I  mixed  my  flrokes 
with  the  king.  By  turns  our  Ihields  are  pierced:  loud 
rung  our  iteely  mails.  His  helmet  fell  to  tlie  ground. 
In  brightnefs  fhone  the  foe.  His  eyes,  two  pleafant 
flames,  rolled  between  his  wandering  locks.  I  knew 
the  king  of  Atha,  and  threw  my  fpear  on  earth.  Dark, 
we  turned,  and  filent  pafled  to  mix  with  other  foes. 

"  Not  fo  palfed  the  firiving  kings  f  -  They  mixed  in 
echoing  fray;  \ikt  the  meeting  of  ghofis,  in  the  dark 
wing   of  wiiads.     Through  either   breaft  ruflied  the 

♦  Frcm  tl'.e  circumflance  of  OfHan  not  being  prefent  at  the  rites,  defciibed  in 
the  prcreding  paragraph,  ws  may  fuppofe  that  he  held  them  in  contempt.  This 
difference  of  fentimeut,  with  regard  to  rcliKiuii,  is  a  fort  of  argument,  Uiat  the 
Caledonians  were  not  originally  a  colony  of  scimiinavians,  as  fome  h'.ve  imagined. 
Concerning  fo  remote  a  period,  mere  conjcilure  HiUft  lupply  the  place  of  argu- 
ment and  pofitivc  proofs. 

t  Culgorm  and  Suran-dronlo.  The  combat  of  the  kin[;s  and  their  attitude  in 
death  are  highly  pifturclqut,  and  exprelTive  of  thai  ferocity  of  manner:^  wlxivii 
diitiikguiaked  the  uurthcu  natiooj. 
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lears;  nor  yet  lay  the  foes  on  earth.  A  rock  receiv- 
ed then-  fall;  and  half-reclined  they  lay  in  death.  Each 
held  the  lock  of  his  foe;  and  grimly  feemed  to  roll  his 
eyes.  The  Itream  of  the  rock  leapt  on  their  fhields, 
and  mixed  below  with  blood. 

*'  The  battle  ceafed  in  I-thorno.  The  flrangers  met 
in  peace;  Cathmcr  from  Atha  of  ftreams,  and  Oifian, 
king  of  harps.  We  placed  the  dead  in  earth.  Our 
fteps  were  by  Runar's  bay.  Vv  ith  the  bounding  boat, 
afar,  advanced  a  ridgy  wave.  Dark  was  the  rider  of 
feas,  but  a  beam  cf  light  was  there,  like  the  ray  of  the 
fun,  in  Stromlo's  rolling  fmoke.  It  was  the  daughter  ^ 
of  Suran-dronlo,  wild  in  brightened  looks.  Her  eyes 
were  wandering  flames,  am.idft  difordered  locks.  For- 
ward is  her  wliite  arm,  with  the  fpear;  her  high-heav- 
ing breafl  is  feen,  wliite  as  foamy  waves  that  rife,  by 
turns,  amidft  rocks.  They  are  beautiful,  but  they  are 
terrible,  and  mariners  call  the  winds.'* 

"  Come,  ye  dwellers  of  Loda!  Carchar,  pale  in  the 
midft  of  clouds!  Sluthmor,  that  ftrideft  in  airy  halls! 
Corchtur,  terrible  in  winds!  Receive,  from  his  daugh- 
ter's fpear,  the  foes  of  Suran-dronlo. 

"  No  fliadow,  at  his  roaring  fireams;  no  mildly -look- 
ing form  was  he!     Wlien  he  took  up  his  fpear,  the 
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hawks  fiiook  their  founding  wings:  for  blood  was  pour- 
ed around  the  fteps  of  dark-eyed  Suran-dronlo. 

"  He  lighted  me,  no  harmlrfs  beam,  to  ghtter  on  his 
ftrcams.  Like  meteors,  I  was  bright,  but  I  blafted  the 
foes  of  Suran-dronlo." *     ****** 

Nor  unconcerned  heard  Sul-malla,  the  praife  of  Cath- 
nior  of  fhields.  He  was  within  her  foul,  like  a  fire  in 
fecret  heath,  which  awakes  at  the  voice  of  the  blaft,  and 
fends  its  beam  abroad.  Amidlt  the  fong  removed  the 
daughter  of  kings,  like  the  foft  found  of  a  fummer- 
brteze;  when  it  lifts  the  heads  of  flowers,  and  curls 
the  lakes  and  ftreams. 

By  night  came  a  dream  to  Ofiian,  without  form  ftood 
the  ihadow  of  Trenmor.  He  feemed  to  flrike  the  dim 
fhield,  on  Selrna's  ftreamy  rock.  I  rofe,  in  my  rattling 
ftcel;  I  knew  that  war  was  near.  Before  the  winds 
our  fails  were  fpread;  when  Lumon  fhewed  its  ftreams 
to  the  morn. 

Come  from  tiie  watching  of  night,  Malvina,  lonely 
beam ! 
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TUE  ARGUMENT. 

F'tiitpl,  in  fine  of  his  voyages  to  the  Orkney  iilands,  was  driven,  by  ft  refi  of  weather, 
into  a  bay  of  :^^andillavia,  near  the  refidt  iicc  of  Starno,  king  of  Lochlin.  Starno 
invites  Fin-ral  to  a  feait.  Finga!,  doubtiiif?  the  faich  of  the  king,  and  mindful 
of  his  former  breach  of  h-ifpirality,  (Finc-il,  H.  III.)  refofes  to  go.  Starno 
others  together  his  tribes;  I'^insal  refol- e--  en  deJtnd  hiinfelf.  Night  coming  on, 
Duth-marjuo  propofes  roFins^l,  to  otferve  the  motions  of  the  eneray.  I'he 
king  himfelf  undertakes  tau  ivutch.  Ad var.cir.g  towards  the  encmv,  he  atci- 
dentally,  comes  to  the  cav-fe  of  Turthor,  where  Starno  had  confinoi  Conbn.n- 
carglas,  the  cav>t!ve  daughter  of  a  neighbourng  chief.  Her  Jtory  is  iniotrtecl,  a 
part  of  the  ongmai  being  ioft.  Fingal  comes  to  a  place  of  worlhip,  where  Starno, 
and  his  fon  Sv.-aran,  tonfulted  the  fpiritcf  I.oda, concerning  the  iii'.i.;  ,  •  [l.c  war. 
The  rencounter  of  Fingal  and  Swaran.  The  Duan  concludes  wiih  u  rtcicripiifta 
of  the  airy  hall  of  Cruthloda,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Odin  of  Scandinavia. 


DUAN  *  FIRST. 


A    TALE  of  the  times  of  old!  Why,  thou  wand 
"^*-  unfeen,  that  bendeft  the  thiflle  of  Lora,  why,  t 


,^'anderer 
,  why,  thou 
breeze  of  the  valley,  haft  thou  left  mine  ear?  I  hear  no 
diftant  roar  of  ftreams,  no  found  of  the  harp,  from  tlie 
rocks!  Come,  thou  hunLrefs  of  Lutha,  fend  back  his 
foul  to  the  bard. 

I  look  forward  to  Lochlin  of  lakes,  to  the  dark,  rid- 
gy bay  of  U-thorno,  where  Fingal  defcended  from  o- 
cean,  from  the  roar  of  winds.  Few  are  the  heroes  of 
Morv'en,  in  a  land  unknown !  Starno  fent  a  dweller  of 


*  The  bards  diftinguiflicd  thofe  cornpofitions,  in  which  the  narration  is  often 
interrupted,  by  epifode?  and  apoltr.inhes,  by  the  name  of  Duan.  siince  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  order  of  the  bard>  ii  hr.s  been  a  general  name  for  all  ancient  compo- 
fitiotis  in  verfe.  The  abrupt  iranntr  iu  which  the  Itory  of  this  poem  begins,  may 
reuder  it  ohi'cure  to  fonie  reade-is  ;  H  may  not  therefore  be  improper,  to  give  here 
the  traditional  preface,  m  hiib  js  generallv  preft.\ed  t.o  it.  Two  years  after  he  took 
to  wife  Ros-ciana,  the  daughtvir  of  Corma^,  king  of  Ireland,  Fingal  undertook  an 
expedition  into  Orkney,  to  vllit  his  friend  Cathulla,  king  of  Iniltorc.  After  Hay- 
ing a  few<iays  at  Carric.thara,  the  reiidc:Ke  of  Cathulla,  the  king  fet  fail, to  return 
to  Scotland  ;  but  a  violent  ftorin  arifing,  his  mips  M-ere  driven  into  ?.  bay  of  Scan- 
dinavia, near  Gormal,  the  feat  of  Starno,  king  of  Lochlin,  his  avowed  enemy. 
Starno,  upon  the  ^ippearance  of  ilrangers  on  his  coaft,  fummoned  together  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  and  advanced,  in  a  holtile  manner,  towards  the  bay  of  U-thorno, 
where  Fingal  had  taken  flielter.  Upo:i  diicovering  who  the  ftrangers  were,  and 
fearing  the  valour  of  Fingal,  .rhich  he  had,  more  than  once,  experienced  before, 
he  rulolved  to  accomplifti  by  treachery,  wh.-it  he  was  afraid  he  Ihould  fail  in  by  open 
force.  He  invited,  therefore,  Fingal  to  afeaft  at  which  he  intended  to  aflaffinate 
him.  The  king  prudently  declined  to  go,  and  Starno  betook  IiUnfelf  to  itVM- 
The  fequsl  of  ths  Aory  may  be  learned  from  the  poem  itfelf. 
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Loda,  to  hid  FIngal  to  the  feaft:  but  the  king  remem- 
bered the  paft,  and  all  his  rage  arofe. 

"  Nor  Gonnal's  mofly  towers ;  nor  Stamo  fliall  Fin- 
gal  behold.  Deaths  wander,  like  fhadows,  over  his 
fiery  foul.  Do  I  forget  that  beam  of  light,  the  white- 
handed  daughter*  of  kings?  Go,  fon  of  Loda;  his 
"words  are  but  blafts  to  Fingal:  blafts,  that,  to  and  fro, 
roll  the  thiftles  in  autumnal  vales. 

"  Dutii-maruno  f ,  arm  of  death!  Cromma-glas,  of 
Ironfhields!  Struthmor,  dweller  of  battle's  M'ing!  Cor- 
mar,  whole  fliips  bound  on  feas,  carelefs  as  the  courfe  of 
a  meteor,  on  dark-llreaming  clouds!  Arife,  around  me, 
children  of  heroes,  in  a  land  unknown.  Let  each  look 
on  his  ihield,  like  Trenmor,  the  ruler  of  battles. 
*'  Come  down,"  laid  the  king,  **  thou  dweller  be- 
tween the  harps.  Thou  fhalt  roll  this  ftream  away,  or 
dwell  with  me  in  earth." 

Around  him  they  rofe  in  wrath.  No  woEds  came 
forth:  they  feized  their  fpcars.  Each  foul  is  rolled  in- 
to itfelf.  At  length  the  fudden  clang  is  waked,  on  all 
their  echoing  fhieids.  Each  took  his  hill,  by  night;  at 
intervals,  they  darkly  fiocd.  Unequal  burll  the  hum  of 
fongs,  between  the  roaring  wind.  Broad  over  them 
rofe  the  moon.  In  his  arms,  came  tall  Duth-maruno; 
he  from  Croma-charn  of  rocks,  ftern  hunter  of  the 
boar.  In  his  dark  boat  he  rofe  on  waves,  when  Crum- 
thormoth  :j:  awaked  its  woods.  In  the  chafe  he  fhone, 
among  his  foes:  No  fear  M'as  thine,  Duth-maruno. 

"  Son  of  Comhal,"  he  faid,  "  my  Iteps  Ihall  be  forward 

*  Aganrtecca,  the  daughter  of  Stamo^  whom  her  father  killed,  on  account  of  her 
difcovcring  to  l'"in?al,  a  plot  laid  againit  his  life.  Her  ftory  is  related  at  large,  in 
the  third  book  ot  Fingal. 

t  Duth-manino  is  a  name  very  famous  in  tradition.  Many  of  his  great  aftions 
are  hantled  down,  hut  the  ;)Otms  which  contained  the  detail  of  them, arc  lung  fince 
loft.  He  lived,  it  is  fuppofcd,  in  that  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  which  is  over 
againft  Orkney.'  Duth-maruno,  Cromma-glas,  Struthmor,  and  Cormar,  arc  men- 
tioned as  attending  Comhal,  in  his  lalt  battle  againit  the  tribe  of  Morni,  in  a  poem, 
which  is  ftill  preferved.  It  is  not  the  work  of  Ofliar, ;  the  phrafeolog^'  betrays  it 
to  be  a  modern  compofition.  It  is  fomething  like  thofe  trivial  compofitions,  which 
the  Irilh  bards  forged  under  the  name  of  Oflian,  in  the  fifteenth  and  fixtecnth  cen- 
turies. Duth-maruno  llgnifies,  «  black  and  fteady  ;  Cromma-glas,  «  bending  and 
fwarthy:'  Struth-mor,  '  roaring  Itrcam  ;'  Croniar,  '  expert  at  fea.' 

{  Crumthormoth,  one  of  the  Orkney  or  Shetland  iflands.  The  name  is  not  of 
Galic  oiiginal.  It  was  fubjcift  tu  its  oun  petty  king,  who  is  mentioned  in  one  of 
Oman's  poems. 
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through  night.  From  this  fhield  I  ihall  view  them,  o- 
ver  their  gleaming  tribes.  Starno,  of  lakes,  is  before 
me,  and  Swaran,  the  foe  of  llrangers.  Their  words  are 
not  in  vaiii,  by  Loda's  ftone  of  power.  If  Duth-ma- 
runo  returns  not,  his  fpoufe  is  lonely,  at  home,  where 
meet  two  roaring  ftreams,  on  Crathmo-craulo's  plain. 
Around  are  hills,  with  their  M-oods;  the  ocean  is  rolling 
near.  My  fon  looks  on  fcreaming  lea -fowl,  young  wan- 
derer of  the  field.  Give  the  head  of  a  boar  to  Can-do- 
na *,  tell  him  of  his  father's  Joy,  M^hen  the  briilly 
ftrength  of  I-thorno  rolled  on  his  lifted  fpear." 

"  Not  forgetting  my  fathers,"  faid  Faigal,  "  I  have 
bounded  over  ridgy  feas  j  theirs  Vv'as  the  times  of  dan- 
ger in  the  days  of  old.  Nor  gathers  darknefs  on  me, 
before  foes,  though  I  am  young,  in  my  locks.  Chief 
of  Crathmo-craulo,  the  field  of  night  is  mine." 

He  rufhed,  in  all  his  arms,  wide-bounding  over  Tur- 
thor's  Ibream,  that  fent  its  fullen  roar,  by  night,  through 
Gormars  mifly  vale.  A  moon-beam  glittered  on  a  rock: 
in  the  mldll,  Itood  a  ftately  form;  a  form  with  floating 
locks,  like  Lochlin's  white-bofomed  maid.     Unequal 

*  Cean-dona, '  head  of  the  people,'  the  fon  of  Duth-manino.  Ke  became  after- 
wards  famous,  in  the  expeditions  of  Offian,  after  the  lieath  of  Fiiigal.  The  tradi- 
tional tales  concerning  him  are  numerous,  and,  from  the  epithet, in  them,beftowed 
on  hini  (Can-dona  of  boars)  it  would  appear,  that  he  applied  h'imfelf  to  that  kind 
Of  hunting,  wliich  his  fiither,  in  this  paragraph,  is  fo  anxious  to  recommend  to  him. 
As  I  have  mentioned  the  traditio-.al  talcs  of  the  Highlands,  it  rr.av  not  be  impro- 
per here,  to  give  fome  account  uf  them.  After  the  e.Tpuliion  ui'  tlie  bards,  from 
the  houfcs  of  the  chiefs,  ihcv  beim?  an  indolent  race  ot  men,  owed  sll  their  fub- 
Citence  to  the  fjenerofity  of  the  vult^ar,  whom  they  diverted  uith  repeatir.p  the 
Compofitions  of  their  predeceiTcrs,  snci  lunnlr.g  up  the  genealogies  uf  their  enter- 
tainerslo  the  family  of  their  chief-;  As  this  fubjeft  wa,,  however,  foon  exhaiiited, 
they  were  obiiged  to  have  recourlc  to  invention,  and  form  ftnrics  having  no  foun- 
dation in  ua,  which  were  r\vaUoued,\¥ith  great  credulity,  b^  an  ifjnorant  multi- 
tude,    liy  frequent  repeating,  the  fable  grew  upon  their  hands,  and  as  each  threw 

hearers,  the  ftory  beciaie,  at  lait,  fo  devoid  of  all  probab-lu  , ,  thnt  eve.i  '.l.e  vulgat 
themfelves  did  not  believe  it.    Thty,  however,  lil:e;l  .  "    t^attbe 

bards  found  their  advaniage  in  turni:i;.;  prrifeifed  tale-i'.  :  Uunch- 

ed  out  into  the  wildell  region:,  of  ivyu'.n  and  roniaucc  '  '-re  are 

more  ftories  of  giants,  inchanted  ca;tles,  dwarii,  aui'  :  ■'j  ianrts, 

than  in  any  country  in  Europe.    Thefe  talcs,  it  is  cer.  rcmaniic 

compofitions,  have  many  things  in  them  uanatural,  and,  conicqucutiy,  difguftfiil 
to  true  tafte ;  but,  1  know  not  how  it  happens,  they  command  attention  more 
than  any  other  fiiJtions  I  ever  met  with.  The  extreme  length  of  thefe  pieces  is 
very  furprifing,  fome  of  them  requiring  many  days  to  repeal  them,  but  fuch  hold 
they  take  of  the  memory,  that  few  circumftances  are  ever  omitted  by  thofe  who 
have  received  them  onlv  from  oral  tradition:  what  is  m<,re  amazing,  the  very  lan- 
guage of  the  bards  is  ftill  preferved.  It  is  curious  to  fee,  that  the  defcriptions  of 
magnificence,  introduced  in  thefe  tafcs,  is  even  funerior  to  all  the  pompotis  orient, 
al  fiaions  of  the  kind. 
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are  her  fteps,  ami  Hiort:  fhe  throws  a  broken  fcng  on 
wind.  At  times  Ihe  tofies  her  white  arms:  for  grief  is 
ill  her  foul. 

*'  Torcul-torno  *,  of  aged  locks!  where  now  are  thv 
fleps,  by  Liilaii?  thou  haft  failed,  at  thine  own  drak 
Itreanis,  father  of  Conban-carglnsi  But  I  behold  thetr, 
chief  of  Lulan,  fporting  by  Lock's  hall,  when  the  dark- 
flclrted  night  is  poured  along  the  iky. 

"  Ihou,  fomctimes,  hideft  the  moon,  with  thyfhield. 
I  have  feen  her  dim  In  heaven.  Thou  kindleft  thy  hair 
into  meteors,  and  faileft  along  the  night.  Why  am  i 
forgot  in  my  cave,  king  of  ftiaggy  boars?  Look  from 
the  hall  of  Loda,  on  lonely  Conl.an-carglas." 

**  Who  art  thou,"  laid  Flngal,  "  voice  of  night?"  She 
trembling,  turned  away.  "  Who  art  thou,  in  thy  dark- 
nefs?"  She  fhrunk  into  the  cave.  The  king  loofed  the 
thong  from  her  hands:  he  alked  about  her  fathers. 

"  Torcul-torno,"  fne  faid,  "  once  dwelt  at  I^ulan's 
foamy  ftream:  he  dwelt — but,  now,  in  Loda's  hall, 
he  fhakes  the  founding  fnell.  He  met  Starno  of  Loch- 
lin,  in  battle;  long  fought  the  dark-eyed  kings.  My 
father  fell,  at  length,  blue-fhielded  Torcul-torno. 

**  By  a  rock,  at  Lulan's  ftream,  I  had  pierced  the 
bounding  roe.  My  M'^hite  hand  gathered  my  hair,  from 
off  the  ftream  of  winds.  I  heard  a  noife.  Mine  eyes 
vere  up.  My  foft  breaft  rofe  on  high.  My  ftep  was 
forward,  at  Lulan,  to  meet  thee,  Torcul-torno! 


*  Torcul-torno,  according  to  tmjition, was kingofCnithlun,  a  diftria  in  Sweden. 
The  river  Lulan  ran  near  the  refidcnce  of  Torcul-torno.  There  is  a  river  in.  Sweden 
ftiil  calleJ  Lula, which  is  probably  th^  fame  with  Lulan.  The  w^r  between  Starco 
ariu  Tonal  1-torno,  which  teiininated  in  the  dsatii  of  the  latter,  had  its  rife  at.  % 
bunting  party.  Starno  being  invited,  in  a  friendly  manner,  by  Torcul-torno,  both 
kings,  with  their  followers,  went  to  the  mountains  of  Stivamor,  to  hunt.  A  boar 
ruihed  from  the  wood  before  the  kings,  and  Torcul-torno  killed  it.  Starno  thought 
this  behaviour  a  breacJi  upon  the  privilege  of  guelts,  who  were  always  honoured, 
as  tradition  cxprelff  s  it,  with  the  danger  of  the  chafe.  A  quarrel  arofe,  the  kings 
came  to  battle,  with  all  tiicir  attendants,  and  the  party  of  Torcul-torno  were  to- 
tally defeated,  and  he  hix-felf  flain.  Stanio  purfued  his  viftory,  laid  wafte  the 
iftri£k  of  Crathlun,  and  coining  to  the  refidcnce  of  Torcul-torno,  carried  off,  b7 
cave,  Conban-carglas,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  his  enemy.  Her  he  confined  in  a 
force,  near  the  palace  of  Gormal,  where,  on  account  ot  her  cruel  treatment,  ftie 
fcccame  diarafted. 

The  paragraph  juft  now  before  us,  is  the  fong  of  Conban-carglas,  at  the  time  /he 
was  diftovered  by  Fingal.  It  is  in  lyric  meafure,  and  fet  to  mufic,  which  is  wilcj 
and  limplc,  and  fo  inimitably  ftiitsd  to  tte  fituatiun  ol  the  unhappy  lady,  Uat  few 
caa  bear  it  wiUiout  ttars. 
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"  It  was  Starno,  dreadful  king !  His  red  eyes  rolled  on 
Conban-carglas.  Dark  M-aved  his  fhaggy  brow,  above 
his  gatliered  fmile.  Where  is  my  father,  I  faid,  he  that 
was  mighty  in  war?  Thou  art  left  alone  among  foes, 
daughter  of  Torcul-torno! 

"  He  took  my  hand.  He  ralfed  the  fail.  In  this  cave 
he  placed  me  dark.  At  times,  he  comes,  a  gathered 
mill.  He  lifts  before  me,  my  father's  fhield.  Often 
pafles  a  beam  *  of  youth,  far-diftant  from  my  cave. 
He  dwells  lonely  in  the  foul  of  the  daughter  of  Torcul- 
torno." 

"  Maid  of  Lulan,"  faid  FIngal,  "  white-handed  Con- 
ban-carglas; a  cloud,  m-arked  with  ftreaks  of  fire,  is 
rolled  along  thy  foul.  Look  not  to  that  dark -robed 
moon;  nor  yet  to  thofe  meteors  of  heaven;  ray  gleam- 
ing fteel  is  around  thee,  daughter  of  Torcul-torno. 

"  It  is  not  the  fteel  of  the  feeble,  nor  of  the  dark  in  foul. 
The  maids  are  not  (hut  in  our  j  caves  of  ftreams;  nor 
tolling  their  white  arm.s  alene.  They  bend,  fair  with- 
in their  locks,  above  the  harps  of  Selma.  Their  voice 
is  not  in  the  defert  wild,  young  light  of  Torcul-torno." 


Fingal,  again,  advanced  his  fteps,  wide  through  the 
bofom  of  niglit,  to  where  the  trees  of  Loda  fhook  a- 
mid  fqually  winds.  Three  ftones,  with  heads  of  mofs, 
are  there;  a  ftream,  with  foaming  courfe;  and  dread- 
ful, rolled  around  them,  is  the  dark -red  cloud  of  Loda. 
From  its  top  looked  forward  a  ghoU,  half-formed  of  the 
fhadovvy  fmoke.  He  poured  his  voice,  at  times,  amidft 
the  roaring  ftream.  Near,  bending  beneath  a  blafted 
tree,  two  heroes  received  his  words:  Swaran  of  the  lakes, 
and  Starno  foe  of  ftrangers.     On  their  dun  fnields,  they 

*  By  the  beam  of  yc'.it'i  '  ■      -   -  ■     '       .    .-ztisSwa- 

ran.thefonof  otarno,  ^A  i,  i.x  love. 

t  From  thi.^  r  niUaU,  '  the  in- 

babitants  of  Scaiidinsv:  1,  ....  ... ,,»rbarou« 

tliau  the  latter.     This  di...:.-^-_..  -    -J:. -.;'■  :..  .        ..,>.'cmi 

OlVian,  that  there  can  be  nu  liuuM  ,  tau;  li<;  ioilow.a  li'.t-  real  ;.i  .nners  of  both 
tions  in  his  own  tims-  At  tUe  Hole  at  the  fptcth  of  fingai  thwic  i^  a  great  jiurl 
tba  original  Kift. 
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darkly  leaned-  their  fpears  are  forward  In  night.     Shrill 
founds  the  blafl  ot  darknefs,  in  Starno's  floating  beard. 

They  heard  the  tread  of  Fingal.  The  warrioi'S  rofe 
in  arms.  *'  Swaran,  lay  that  m  anderer  low,"  faid  Star- 
no,  in  hib  pride.  "  Take  the  fliield  of  thy  father;  it  is 
a  reck  in  war."  Swaran  threw  his  gleaming  fpear ;  it 
flood  fixed  in  Loda's  tree.  Then  came  the  foes  for- 
■ward,  -with  fwords.  They  mixed  their  rattling  fteel. 
Through  the  thongs  of  Swaran's  Ihield  rufhed  the  blade 
*  of  Luno.  The  fhield  fell  rolling  on  earth.  Cleft  the 
helmet  f  fell  down.  Fingal  ftopt  the  lifted  fteel.  Wrath- 
ful Hood  Swaran  unarmed.  He  rolled  his  filent  eyes, 
and  threw  liis  fword  on  earth.  Then,  flowly  flalking 
over  the  ftreara,  he  vs'hiftled  as  he  went. 

Nor  unfeeu  of  his  father  is  Swaran.  Starno  turned 
away  in  wrath.  His  fhaggy  brows  waved  dark,  above 
his  gathered  rage.  He  flruck  Loda's  tree,  with  his 
fpear;  he  raifed  the  hum  of  fongs.  They  came  to  the 
hoft  of  Lochlin,  each  in  his  own  dark  path;  like  two 
foam-covered  Itream.s,  from  two  rainy  vales. 

To  Turthor's  plain  Fingal  returned.  Fair  rofe  the 
beam  of  the  eaft.  It  Ihone  on  the  fpoils  of  Lochli:i  in 
the  hand  of  the  king.  From  her  cave  came  forth,  in 
her  beauty,  the  daughter  of  Torcul-tomo.  She  gather- 
ed her  hair  from  wind;  and  wildly  raifed  her  fong. 
The  fong  of  Lulan  of  fhells,  where  once  her  father 
dwelt. 

She  faw  Starno's  bloody  Ihleld.  Gladnefs  rofe,  a  light 
on  her  face.  She  faw  the  cleft  helmet  of  Swaran  J; 
fbc  flirunk,  darkened,  from  the  king.     "  Art  thou  fal- 


*  Tic  fword  of  Fingal,  fo  called  from  its  maker,  Lnno  of  Lochlin. 

t  The  helmet  of  Sv.aran.  Ihe  behaviour  of  Finpil  is  always  confiftent  witb 
tliat  senerofity  of  fpirit  which  bclones  to  a  hero.  He  Kikes  no  advantage  of  a  foe 
di&rmed. 

}  Conban.c-arglaSj  from  feeing  the  helmet  of  Swaran  bloody  in  the  hands  of 
Finga!,  conjectured  that  that  hero  wa5  tilled.  A  part  of  the  original  is  loft.  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  fequel  of  th«  poen,  tiiat  the  daughter  of  Jorcul-torno 
did  not  iong  furvive  herTurp'rife,  occafioned  fay  the  fuppofed  death  of  her  lover. 
The  defcriptioa  of  the  airy  hali  of  Loda  (which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  witlx 
th^t  of  Odin,  the  deity  of  Scandinavia)  is  more  piftirefque  and  defcrijjtive,  Uiw 
..:i  ■  ir.  the  Edda,  ur  oUisr  woiks  of  the  northern  Swloers. 
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len,  by  thy  hundred  ilreams,  O  love  of  Conban<ar- 
glas!" 

*****  *  * 


U-thorno,  that  rlfeft  In  waters;  on  whofe  fide  are 
the  meteors  of  night!  I  behold  the  dark  moon  defcend- 
ing  behind  thy  echoing  woods.  On  thy  top  dwells  the 
miily  Loda,  the  houfe  of  the  fpirits  of  men.  In  the  end 
of  his  cloudy  hall  bends  forAvard  Cruth-loda  of  fwords. 
His  form  is  dimly  feen,  amidft  his  wavy  mill.  His 
right-hand  is  on  his  fhield:  in  his  left  is  the  half-vlew- 
lefs  fhell.  The  roof  of  his  dreadful  hall  is  marked  witJa 
nightly  fires. 

The  race  of  Cruth-loda  advance,  a  ridge  of  formk-fs 
fliades.  He  reaches  the  founding  fliell,  to  thofe  who 
ihone  in  war;  but,  between  him  and  the  feeble,  his 
ihield  rifes,  a  cruft  of  darknefs.  He  is  a  fetting  meteor 
to  the  weak  in  arms.  Bright,  as  a  rainbow  on  ftreaiia% 
came  white-armed  Conban-carglas. 
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THE  ARGUMEN'T. 
KiBRaT  rttnminB,  with  d»y,  devolves  the  comniund  of  the  army  on  Duth-manino, 
»lu)  enpiEes  the  enemy,  and  drives  them  over  the  ftrcam  of  Turthor.  Fiugal, 
after  recalling  his  people,  congratulates  Dutli-maruno  on  his  Aiccefs,  but  difco. 
■»crs  tliat  that  hero  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  enfiagcment.  Duth-mariino 
*i«.  Ullin,  the  Lard,  in  honour  of  the  deaj,  introduces  the  cpifode  of  Colgoim 
aud  dtnua-dona,  witb  wtiich  the  Duan  concludes. 

DUAN  SECOND. 

"  T XT  HERE  art  thou,  fonof  the  king?  fald  dark-hair- 
^^  ed  Duth-marimo.  "  Where  haft  thou  failed, 
young  beam  of  Selma?  He  returns  not  from  the  bofom 
of  night !  Morning  is  fpread  on  U-thorno  :  in  his  mift  is 
the  fun,  on  his  hill.  Warriors,  lift  the  Ihiclds,  In  my 
prefence.  He  mufl  not  fall,  like  a  fire  from  heaven, 
-whofe  place  is  not  marked  on  the  grou'nd.  He  comes 
like  an  eagle,  from  the  £kirt  of  his  fqually  wind !  In  his 
hand  are  the  fpoils  of  foes.  King  of  Selma,  our  fouls 
were  fad." 

*'  Near  us  are  the  foes,  Duth-maruno.  They  come 
forward,  like  waves  In  mift,  when  their  foamy  tops  are 
fcen,  at  times,  above  the  low-failing  vapour.  The  tra- 
Tcller  flirinks  on  his  journey,  and  knows  not  whither 
to  fly.  No  trembling  travellers  are  we !  Sons  of  heroes, 
call  fortli  the  fteel.  Shall  the  fword  of  Fingal  arife,  or 
Ciall  a  warrior  lead?" 

The  *  deeds  of  old,  faid  Duth-maruno,  are  like  paths 

■*  In  this  ihort  epifode  we  have  a  very  probable  account  given  us,  of.  the  origin 
•tf  monarchy  in  Caledonia.  The  Caet,  or  Gauls,  who  poffcirea  the  countries  to 
the  north  of  the  Frith  of  Edinburgh,  were,  originally,  a  number  of  diilindt  tribes, 
er  clans,  each  fubjcdl  to  its  own  chief,  who  was  free  and  independent  of  any  other 
jo«i£r.  When  the  Romans  invaded  them,  the  common  danger  might,  perhaps, 
tare  induced  thofe  reguli  to  join  together,  but,  as  they  were  unwilling  to  yield  to 
the  cnmniand  of  one  of  their  own  number,  their  battles  were  ill-condufted,  and, 
cnafequcntly,  unfuccefcful.  Treumor  was  the  firil  who  reprcfented  to  the  chiefs, 
tie  bad  confenuenccs  of  wrryine  "«» their  wars  iu  this  irregular  manner,  and  aUvil- 
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to  our  eyes,  O  Flngal!  Broad-lhielded  Trenmor  is  ftlll 
feen,  ainidft  Ills  omu  dim  years.  Nor  feeble  was  the 
foul  of  the  king.  There,  no  dark  deed  wandered  in 
fecret.  From  their  hundred  llreams  came  the  tribes, 
to  grafTy  Colglan-crona.  Their  chiefs  were  before  them. 
Each  ftrove  to  lead  tlie  war.  Their  fwords  were  often 
half-unfiieathcd.  Red  rolled  their  eyes  of  rage.  Sepa- 
rate they  flood,  and  hummed  their  furly  longs.  *'  Why 
fhould  they  yield  to  each  other?  their  fathers  were  e- 
qual  in  war." 

Trenmor  was  there,  with  his  people,  ftately  in  youth- 
ful locks.  He  faw  the  advancing  foe.  The  grief  of 
his  foul  arofe.  He  bade  the  chiefs  to  lead,  Iw  turns: 
they  led,  but  they  were  railed  away.  From  liis  own 
moffy  hill,  blue-fhielded  Trenmor  came  down.  He  led 
wide-ikirted  battle,  and  the  fh-angers  failed.  Around 
him  tlie  dark-browed  warriors  cam.e:  they  flruck  the 
fhield  of  joy.  Like  a  pleafant  gale,  the  words  of  power 
rufhed  forth  from  Selma  of  kings.  But  the  chiefs  fled, 
by  turns,  in  war,  till  mighty  danger  rofe:  then  was  the 
hour  of  the  king  to  conquer  in  the  field. 

**  Not  unknov/n,"  faid  Ci-omijia-glas  *  of  flilelds,  **  are 

ed,  that  they  themfelves  fhould  alternately  lead  in  battle.  Th«y  did  fo,  but  tfccy 
were  unfuccefsful.  When  it  came  to  Trenmor's  turn,  he  totally  dtfeated  the  enc- 
my,  by  his  fuperior  valour  and  conduiSt,  which  gained  him  fuch  an  intereli  among 
the  tribes,  that  he, and  his  fanii'.y  after  him,  were  rei:;,:riled  as  iinys;  nr,  to  ufetiie 
poet's  expreflion,  "■  the  v.-ords  of  power  ri'fh'^d  forth  from  Sel-.iin  of  king?."  The 
re!!:al  authoritv,  h'-.-ever,  excerpt  in  time  of  war,  was  but  iucoiUidcrablc ;  for  c\'Cry 
chief.;*::     '  1  diftrift,  was  abfolute  and  independent.    From  the  fceiie  of 

theb:  ■'  v.j  (which  wasin  the  valley  of  Croiia,  a  little  to  tlie  uonli 

of  As".  :   1   .jid  fuppofe  that  the  enemies  of  the  Caledonians  were  the 

Horn  a  r.;,,    -.  :  .:.!  Britons. 

*I:i  i;  11  :.,  ri^is  Cromma-Rlaf  n.akes  :i  ,'^cat  fip.ure  in  that  battle  whicll 
Comhal  lult,  together  with  his  lifo-,  r  '    ini.     I  have  jiiit  niiw,in  my 

hands,  an  Irilh  compofition,  of  a  ■  l  Pliears  from  the  languai;c, 

in  which  all  the  traditions,  concc--  .  :it;emcnt,  a-e  jumbled  t.>- 

getber.    In  juftice  to  the  merit  o;  l,  j  Jia\e  here  prefented  to  the 

reader  a  tranflation  of  it,did  not  \.L: -  -  -   i/.c  circumftacces  veryri4itu- 

lous,  and  others  altogether  indecent.  ^^  ni,  the  -vife  of  Comhal,  had  a  princspal 
hand  in  all  the  traniaftions,  previous  to  the  defeat  and  death  of  her  hufbaud;  fbe, 
to  ufe  the  words  of  the  bard,  "  who  v.'as  the  guiding  itar  of  the  women  of  Erin.'* 
The  bard,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  iinfreprefeiited  the  ladies  of  his  country,  for  Moma*s 
behaviour  was,  according  to  him,  fo  void  of  all  decency  and  virtue,  that  it  cannot 
be  ibppofed,  they  had  ciiofen  her  for  their  guiding  (tar.  The  poem  confifts  «f 
many  Itanzas.  The  language  is  figurative,  and  the  numbers  harmonious;  but  the 
piece  is  fo  full  of  anachronifnis,  and  fo  unequal  in  its  compofition,  that  the  author, 
moa  undoubtedly,  was  either  mad,  or  drunk,  when  he  wrote  it.  It  is  worthy  •of 
being  remarked,  that  Comhal,  is  in  this  poem,  rery-cften  called,  Comhal  iia  h' 
AUiiu, or  C'yinii»l  of  .-Vlbiun.   Which  fuffitiently  demonlUates,  that  the  allegations 
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the  deeds  of  our  fathers.  But  who  fhall  now  lead  the 
•war,  before  the  race  of  kings  ?  Milt  fettles  on  thcSe  four 
dark  hills:  within  it  let  each  warrior  ftrike  his  fhield. 
Spirits  may  defcend  in  darknefs,  and  mark  us  for  the 
war."  They  went,  each  to  his  hill  of  milt.  Bards 
marked  the  founds  of  the  fiiields.  Loudeft  rung  thy 
l»fs,  Duth-rnaruno.     Thou  mult  lead  in  war. 

Like  the  murmur  of  waters,  the  race  of  U-thorno 
came  down.  Starno  led  the  battle,  and  Swaran  of  ftor- 
my  ifies.  They  looked  forward  from  u'on  fiiields,  like 
Cruth-loda  fiery-eyed,  whun  he  looks  from  behind  the 
dai'kened  moon,  and  ilrtws  his  figiis  on  night. 

The  foes  met  by  Turthor's  fiream.  They  heaved  like 
ridgy  v/aves.  Their  echoing  ftrokes  are  mixed.  Sha- 
dowy death  tlies  over  the  holts.  They  were  clouds  of 
hail,  with  fqually  winds  in  their  Ikirts.  Their  fhowers 
are  roaring  together.  Below  them  fwells  the  dark-rol- 
ling deep. 

Strife  of  gloomy  U-thorno,  why  fhould  I  mark  thy 
wounds?  Thou  art  with  the  years  that  are  gone:  thou 
fadeil  on  my  foul.  Starno  brought  forward  his  ftvirc 
of  war,  and  Swaran  his  own  dark  wing.  Nor  a  harm- 
lefs  fire  is  Duth-maruno's  fword.  Lochlin  is  rolled  o- 
ver  her  llreams.  The  wrathful  kings  are  folded  iu 
thoughts.  They  roll  their  filent  eyes,  over  the  flight  of 
their  land.  The  horn  of  Fingal  was  heard:  the  ions  of 
"u-ocdy  Albion  returned.  But  many  lay,  by  Turthor'$ 
iiream,  filent  in  their  blood. 

"  Chief  of  Crorn-cham,"  faid  the  king,  "  Duth-maru 
no,  hunter  of  boars i  not  hannlefs  returns  my  eagk,  from 
the  field  of  foes.  For  this  white-bofomed  Laniil  fhall 
brighten,  at  her  ftreamsj  Can-dona  fliali  rejoice,  at 
rocky  Crathmo-craulo." 

*'  Colgorm  *,"  rephed  the  chief,  "  v,'as  the  £;fl  of  my 

erf  Keathigand  O'Flaherty,  conccroing  Fion  Mac-Comn/ll,  are  but  of  late  invc-n- 

*  TI'iC  family  of  Dulh-manino,  it  appears,  cp.me  originally  from  Scandir.jv;?,  or 
:U  Icail,  from  fome  of  the  nnrthtrn  ifles,  fubjett  in  chief,  -.o  tlie  kings  of  1  .  ..M:n. 
Tic  UiijiiliJitl  ienatliiei,  wlio  never  mifTcd  to  ir.akc  their  comaiciiU  on,  a;.v  aii4i, 
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race  in  Albion;  Col,G:orm,  the  rider  of  ocAn,  through  Its 
watery  vales.  He  flew  his  brother  in  I-thorno:  he  left 
the  land  of  his  fathers.  He  choie  his  place,  in  filence, 
by  rocky  Crathmo-craulo.  His  race  came  forth,  in 
their  years;  they  came  forth  to  war,  but  they  always 
fell.  The  wound  of  my  fatliers  is  mine,  king  of  echo- 
ing illes!" 

He  drew  an  arrow  from  his  fide.  He  fell  pale,  in  a 
land  imknown.  His  foul  came  forth  to  his  fathers,  to 
their  ftormy  ifle.  There  they  purfued  boars  of  mift, 
along  the  Ikirts  of  winds.  The  chiefs  flood  filent  a- 
round,  as  the  Hones  of  Loda,  on  their  hill.  The  tra- 
veller fees  them  thi-ough  the  twilight,  from  his  lonciy 
path.  He  thinks  them  the  ghofts  of  the  aged,  form- 
ing future  wars. 

Night  came  down  on  U-thorno.  Still  flood  the  chiefs 
in  their  grief.  The  blaft  hiiTed,  by  turns,  through  e- 
very  warrior's  hair.  Fingal,  at  length,  burfted  forth 
from  the  thoughts  of  his  foul.  He  called  Uilin  of  hiarps, 
and  bade  the  fong  to  rife.  No  falling  fire,  that  is  only 
feen,  and  then  retires  in  night;  no  departing  meteor 
was  Crathmo-craulo's  chief.  He  was  like  the  flrong- 
beaming  lun,  long  rejoicing  on  his  hill.  Call  the  nan)ts 
of  his  fathers,  from  their  dwellings  old. 

I-thorno  *,  faid  the  bard,  thatrifeft  midft  ridgy  feas! 
Why  is  thy  head  fo  gloomy,  in  the  ocean's  mifl?  From 
thy  vales,  came  forth  a  race,  fearlefs  rs  thy  ffrong  wing- 
ed eagles;  the  race  of  Coly;orm  of  iron  fhields,  dwellers 
of  Loda's  hall. 

ti(i:^  a  long  lift  of  the  anceftoTS  of  Ihith. 

sn:;-  -:  jns,  many  of  which  are  of  the  mar- 

ViX  I    rth  lva».;bofen  for  bis  hevo,  Starii- 

mi  -  ^.: '>:c  :xJvcnturcS'through  which 

he-  Liiindiag  with  that  kind  of 
fid 

:.!.    It  is  fct  to  that  «iW 


.ji!C  of  a  Galic  original,  excejit  Striua-tioJia,  whic!; ; 
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In  Torrcctli's  refoundinc:  Ifle,  arofe  Liirthan,  dreamy 
LIl],  It  bent  its  woody  head  above  a  filcnt  vale.  There 
at  foamy  Cruruth's  Iburce,  dwelt  Runmar,  hunter  of 
boars.  His  daughter  was  fair  as  a  fun-beam,  white-bo- 
Ibmcd  Strina-dona! 

Many  a  king  of  heroes,  and  hero  of  iron  fliields;  ma- 
ny a  youth  of  heavy  locks  came  to  Rurmar's  eilioin^ 
Lall.  They  came  to  woo  the  maid,  the  ftately  huntrcls 
of  Tormoth  wild.  But  thou  lookeft  carelcfs  from  thy 
ftcps,  high-bofomed  Strina-dona! 

If  on  the  heath  fhe  moved,  her  hreaft  v^'as  whiter  than 
the  down  of  Cana  *;  if  on  the  fea-beat  fhore,  than  tl\e 
foam  of  the  roiling  ocean.  Her  eyes  were  two  liars  of 
light;  her  face  was  heaven's  bow  in  fhowv^rs;  her  dark 
hair  fiowed  round  it,  like  the  dreaming  clouds.  Thou 
wert  the  dweller  of  fouls,  white-handed  Strina-dona! 

CoIgonTi  came,  in  his  fhip,  and  Corcul-furan,  king  of 
fhell'!.  The  brothers  came,  from  I-thorno,  to  woo  the 
fun-beam  of  Tormoth's  iile.  She  faw  them  in  their  e- 
cboing  fteel.  Htr  loul  was  fixed  on  blnc-t yed  Coigonx!. 
Ui-lochlin's  f  nightly  eye  looked  in,  and  law  the  tofling 
arms  of  Strina-dona. 

Wrathful  the  brothers  fro\%Tied.  Their  flaming  eyes 
in  filence  met.  They  turned  away.  They  druck  their 
fhields.  Their  hands  were  trembling  on  their  fwords. 
They  ruflied  Into  the  drife  of  heroes,  for  long-haired 
Strina-dona, 

Corcul-furan  fell  in  blood.  On  his  Ifle,  raged  the 
flrength  of  his  father.  He  turned  Colgorm,  from  I- 
thorno,  to  wander  on  all  the  winds.  In  Crathmo-crau- 
lo's  rocky  field,  he  dwelt,  by  a  foreign  dream.  Nor 
darkened  the  king  alone,  that  beam  of  light  was  near, 
the  daughter  of  echoing  Tormoth,  white-armed  Strina- 
dona.  ^ 

*  The  Cana  is  a  certain  kind  of  grafs,  which  grows  plentifully  in  the  heathy 
morafies  of  the  north.  Its  ftalk  is  of  tlie  reedy  kind,  and  it  carries  a  tuft  of  down , 
v<sry  much  rqiembling  cotton.  It  is  excefiively  white,  and,  coafequentiy,  ofteu 
iulroduced  by  Uie  iKtrds,  in  their  fnnil'.cs  concerning  the  beauty  of  M'omen. 

t  Ul.Jcchlin,  the  guide  to  Lochlin  ;  the  naii^e  of  a  itar. 

t  The  continiiatiou  of  this  eiiifodo  it,  "mit  now  in  my  hands ;  but  the  language 
is  io  diiferent  irom,  and  the  ideas  to  tinwoiUy  of  OfliaBj  (bat  lluve  reje^ed  it,  a.i 
an  iiUerpolation  by  a  moderu  bud. 
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effian,  after  fome  general  refleaifp      ;  i      !■! nation  of  Fingal,  and  tJw 

Fofitioiiof  thcarmy  otEochliu.      '  •  :  tarno  andiJwaran.  The 

epifode  of  Cromar-trunar  and  Foi:.,n-i  i:;  .  :  ■  lun,  from  his  own  ecimyte, 
recommends  to  Swaran,  to  lurpnio  l.)i^  1,  -vi..,  li.ul  retired  alone  to  a  neitjh- 
bouring  hill.  Upon  Swaran's  relul'al,  St.uiu>  ui.c  jrt:.kc.=.  the  enterprife  hiniiat, 
is  overcome,  and  takefi  prifoner,  by  Fingal.  He  is  diimiStd,  after  a  fevcic 
reprimand  for  his  cruelty. 

DUAN  THIRD. 

Ty  HENCE  Is  the  flream  of  years?  Whither  do  they 
roll  along?  Where  have  tliey  hid,  in  inifl,  their 
many-coloured  fides?  I  look  into  the  times  of  old,  but 
they  feem  dim  to  Offian's  eyes,  like  reile<fted  moon- 
beams, on  a  diftant  lake.  Here  rife  the  red  beams  of 
war!  There,  filent,  dwells  a  feeble  race!  They  inai-k 
no  years  with  their  deeds,  as  flow  they  pafs  along. 
Dweller  between  the  fhields;  thou  that  awakeit  the 
failing  foul,  defcend  from  thy  wall,  harp  of  Cona,  with 
thy  voices  three!  Come  with  that  which  kindles  the 
paft:  rear  the  forms  of  old,  on  their  own  dark -brown 
years ! 

U-thorno  *,  hill  of  florins,  I  behold  my  race  on  thy 


the  feces  he  i  ^fri.ii.rL  llac  witt-  <.r   C':;i?f 'liU' .:\,    both  of 

whom  he  reprefeats  as ';  u,  I  .  :  ■infortuuarcly,  t.Hat  Cong\;allion  was 

<)n!y  of  a  moderate  ftati.i    ,  t  hefitation,  preferred  Swaraii,  as  a 

acre  adeciuite  match  for  j_'.  ■ ,   .        ..    ..^.u    f iuai  this  fj^al  preference  pn*. 
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fide.  Fingal  is  bending,  in  night,  over  Dutli-maruno's 
tomb.  Near  him  are  the  liejvs  of  his  heroes,  hun- 
ters of  the  boar.  By  Tiirthor's  llrcam  tlie  hoft  oi 
Lochlin  is  deep  in  fhados.  The  wrathful  kings  flood 
on  two  hills;  they  looked  forward  from  their  boffy 
ftiields.  They  looked  forward  on  the  ftars  of  night, 
red-wandering  in  the  welt.  Cruth-loda  bends  from 
high,  like  a  fornilefs  meteor  in  clouds.  He  fends  a- 
Lroad  the  winds,  and  mai'ks  them,  with  his  figns. 
Stamo  forefaw,  tliat  Moi'ven's  king  was  never  to  yield 
in  war. 

He  twice  flxuck  the  tree  in  wrath.  He  nifhed  before 
his  fon.  He  hummed  a  furly  fong;  and  heard  his  hair 
in  \n4nd.  Turned  *  from  one  another,  they  flood,  like 
two  oaks,  which  different  winds  had  bent;  each  hangs 
over  its  own  loud  rill,  and  fhakes  its  boughs,  in  the 
courfo  of  blafls. 

"  Annii-,"  laid  Stamo  of  lakes,  **  was  a  fire  that  con- 
fumed  of  old.  He  poured  death  from  his  eyes,  along  the 
llrlving  fields.  His  joy  was  in  the  fall  of  men.  Blood 
to  him,  was  a  furamer  flreani,  that  brings  joy  to  wi- 
thered vales,  from  its  own  mofiy  rock.  He  came  forth 
to  the  lake  Luth-ccrmo,  to  meet  the  tall  Corman-trn- 
nar,  he  from  Urlor  of  flreams,  dweller  of  l^attle's  wing.'* 

The  chief  of  Urlor  had  come  to  Cormul,  with  his 
dark-bofomed  fhips;  he  faw  the  daughter  of  Annir, 
white-armed  Foinar-bragal.  He  faw  her:  nor  carclefs 
rolled  her  eyes,  on  the  rider  of  flormy  waves.  She 
fied  to  his  fliip  in  darknefs,  like  a  moon-beam  through  a 
nightly  vale.  Annir  purfucd  along  the  deep;  he  cal- 
leil  the  winds  of  heaven.  Nor  alone  was  the  king; 
Starno  was  by  his  fide.  Like  U-thorno's  young  eagle; 
i  turned  my  eyes  on  my  father. 

cc?dert  fo  much  tnifchief,  that  the  good  poet  altogether  loft  fight  of  his  principal 
adtion,  a«!d  he  ends  the  piece, -with  an  advice  to  men,  in  the  choice  of  their  wives, 
which,  however  good  it  may  be,  1  fliall  leave  concealed  in  the  obfcurity  of  the  ori- 

t  'ITic  furly  attitude  of  Staroo  and  Svaran  is  well  adapted  to  their  fierce  and  un- 
complyinB  difpofltions.  Their  charaiilcrs,  at  urft  light,  feem  little  different  -,  but, 
cpon  examination,  we  find  that  the  [met  has  dexterouny  diltinguiflied  between 
them.  1  li'.y  were  b<ith  dark,  ftubborn,  haughty,  and  teferved ;  but  Starno  was 
cuaning,  revengeful,  and  cruel,  to  tie  highell  degree ;  the  dUpofition  of  bwaraa 
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We  came  to  roaring  Urlor.  With  his  people  came 
tall  Corman-trunar.  We  fought;  but  the  foe  prevail- 
ed. In  his  wrath  flood  Annir  of  lakes.  He  lopped 
the  young  trees,  with  his  fword.  His  eyes  rolled  red  in 
his  rage.  I  marked  the  foul  of  the  king,  and  I  retired 
in  night.  From  the  field  I  took  a  broken  helmet:  a 
fhield  that  was  pierced  with  fleei:  pointlefs  was  the 
fpear  in  my  hand.     I  went  to  find  the  foe. 

On  a  rock  fat  tall  Corman-trunar,  befide  his  burning 
oak;  and  near  him,  beneath  a  tree,  fat  deep-bofomed 
Foinar-bragal.  I  threw  m.y  broken  fhield  before  her; 
and  fpoke  the  words  of  peace.  Befide  his  rolling  fea, 
lies  Annir  of  many  lakes.  The  king  was  pierced  in 
battle;  and  Starno  is  to  raife  his  tomb.  Me,  a  fon  of 
Loda,  he  fends  to  white-handed  Foinar-bragal,  to  bid 
her  fend  a  lock  from  her  hair,  to  reft  with  her  father, 
in  earth.  And  thou  king  of  roaring  Urlor,  let  the  bat- 
tle ceafe,  till  Annir  receive  tlie  fhell,  from  fiery -eyed 
Cruth-loda. 

Burfting  *  into  tears,  fhe  rofe,  and  tore  a  lock  from 
her  hair;  a  lock,  which  wandered,  intheblafl,  along  her 
heaving  breafl.  Corman-trunar  gave  the  Ihell;  and 
bade  me  to  rejoice  before  him.  I  relied  in  the  Ihade  of 
night;  and  hid  my  face  in  my  helmet  deep.  Sleep 
defcended  on  the  foe.  I  rofe,  like  a  {talking  ghofl. 
I  pierced  the  fide  of  Corman-trunar.  Nor  did  Foinar- 
bragal  efcape.  She  rolled  her  white  bofom  in  blood. 
Why  then,  daughter  of  heroes,  didft  thou  wake  my 
rage?  Morning  rofe.  The  foe  were  fled,  like  the  de- 
parture of  mill.  Annir  flruck  his  boffy  fhield.  He 
called  his  dark -haired  fon.  I  came,  fireaked  w^ith  Mean- 
dering blood:  thrice  rofe  the  fhout  of  the  king,  like  the 
burfting  forth  of  a  i'qviall  of  wind,  from  a  cloud,  by 
night.     We  rejoiced  three  days,  above  the  dead,  and 


of  all  ancient  poets,  ufc  the  lex  with  leait  ceremony-  His  roW  ci!ntemTit  is  l-^-< 
wotfo,  than  the  clDwaright  aUufe  of  the  moderns;  for  to  drawabufe  implies  ti 
jwlVefliou  oj  foiiie  merit. 
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called  the  hawks  of  heaven.  They  came,  from  all  their 
winds,  to  feafi  on  Anuir's  foes.  Swaran!  Fingal  is  a- 
lone  ■ ,  on  his  hill  of  night.  Let  thy  fpear  pierce  the 
king  in  fecret;  like  Annir,  my  foul  Ihall  rejoice. 

"  Son  of  Annir  of  Gormal,  Swaran  (hall  not  flay  in 
Ihadcs.  I  move  forth  in  light:  the  hawks  rulh  from 
all  their  winds.  They  are  wont  to  trace  my  courfe : 
it  is  not  harmlefs  through  war." 

Burning  role  the  rage  of  the  king.  He  thrice  raifed 
Lis  gleaming  fpear.  But  ftarting,  he  fpared  his  fon ; 
and  rufhed  into  the  night.  By  Turthor's  ftream  a  cave 
is  dark,  the  dwelling  of  Conban-carglas.  There  he  laid 
the  helmet  of  kings,  and  called  the  maid  of  Lilian,  but 
£ie  was  diftant  far,  in  Loda's  refounding  hall. 

Swelling  with  rage,  he  ftrode,  to  where  Fingal  lay  a- 
lone.  The  king  was  laid  on  his  fhield,  on  his  own  fe- 
cret hill.  Stern  hunter  of  fliaggy  boars,  no  feeble  maid 
is  laid  before  tliee;  no  bqy,  on  his  ferny  bed,  by  Tur- 
thor's murmuring  ftream.  Here  is  fpread  the  couch  of 
the  mighty,  from  which  they  rile  to  deeds  of  death. 
Hunter  of  fhaggy  bears,  awaken  not  the  terrible. 

Starno  came  murmuring  on.  Fingal  arofe  in  arms, 
*'  Who  art  thou,  fon  of  night?"  Silent  he  threw  the 
fpear.  They  mixed  their  gloomy  llrife.  The  (hield  of 
Starno  fell,  cleft  in  twain.  He  is  bound  to  an  oak.  The 
early  beam  arofe.  Then  Fingal  beheld  the  king  of  Gor- 
mal. He  rolled  a  while  his  filent  eyes.  He  thought  of  o- 
ther  days,  when  white-bofomed  Agandecca  moved  like 
the  mufic  of  fongs.  He  loofed  the  thong  from  his 
bands.  Son  of  Annir,  he  faid,  retire.  Retire  to  Gor- 
mal of  /hells:  a  beam  that  was  fet  returns.  I  remem- 
ber thy  white-bofom.ed  daughter;  dreadful  king,  away! 
Go  to  thy  troubled  dwelling,  cloudy  foe  of  the  love- 
ly! Let  the  ftranger  fliun  thee,  thou  gloomy  in  the 
hall! 

A  TALE  of  the  times  of  old! 

*  Fir.gal,  jctoruinR  to  the  cuflom  of  Uie  Cakdorian  kinits,  had  retired  to  3  hiU 
alone,  as  he  hiniuU"  was  to  rcfume  the  commanrt  ot  the  arm/  the  next  d:iy.  Starno 
mi^ht  have  fomc  intelligence  Of  the  king's  letiriiig,  which  of cafions  his  requell  to 
Swsraiv  CO  Aab  him:  as  he  forefiiw,  by  bit  art  of  diviaMtion,  that  he  cuuld  not 
ovtieuOM:  him  in  upen  battle. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

,  1  he  ilJUfliter  ol  Tnfcar,  O.Tnn  prnre 


r  Toii-thormod,  gcji 
iciliation  betweea.  th 

s  flies  the  Inconflant  fun,  over  Larmon's  grafly 
hill;  fo  pafs  tlie  tales  of  old,  along  my  foul,  hj 
night.  When  bards  are  removed  to  their  place;  when 
harps  are  hung  in  Stlma's  hall;  then  comes  a  voice  to 
Ofllan,  and  awakes  his  foul.  It  is  the  voice  of  years 
that  are  gone:  they  roil  before  me,  with  all  their  deeds. 
I  feize  the  tales,  as  they  pafs,  and  pour  them  forth  in 
fong.  Nor  a  troubled  {bream  is  the  fong  of  the  king, 
it  is  like  the  rifmg  of  mufic  from  Lutha  of  the  firings. 
Lutha  of  many  ftrings,  not  filent  are  thy  ftreamy  rocks, 
when  the  white  hands  of  Maivina  move  upon  the  harp. 
Light  of  the  fhadowy  thoughts,  that  fly  acrofs  my  foul, 
daughter  of  Tofcar  of  helmets,  wilt  thou  not  hear -the 
fong !  We  call  back,  maid  of  Lutha,  the  years  that  have 
rolled  away! 

It  vras  in  the  days  of  the  king  *,  while  yet  my  locks 
were  young,  that  I  marked  Con-cathlin  f,  on  high 
Jfrom-  ocean's  nightly  wave.  My  courfe  was  towards 
the  ifle  of  Fuarfed,  woody  dweller  of  feas.     Fingal  had 

*  Fi  ini 

+  ( ->n  c?thl  n, 'iniUi    earn  of  the  u?   c  '    \\  hT    (^   r  w^<;  fn  nil    i  „t    Id  is  noi 
e-il-y    Jf      t      ul      j(i   ^   nr  I    Q    h    -  1   1  fhi.  it  ■<       e       VI    i", 

»     r     I     II    I  1  1  re,  it(,     I"    1  <-  1"  -iLi  to 
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fi-nt  me  to  the  aid  of  Mar-orchol,  king  of  Fo.raftd  wild: 
for  war  was  around  him,  and  our  fathers  had  met  at 
The  feaft. 

In  Col-coi!ed,  I  bound  my  fills,  and  fent  my  fword  to 
Mal-orchol  of  fiiells.  He  knew  tiie  fignal  of  Albion, 
and  his  joy  arofe.  He  came  from  his  own  high  hall, 
and  feized  my  hand  in  gi-ief.  *'  Why  comes  the  race 
of  heroes  to  a  falling  king?  Ton-thormod  of  many 
fpears  is  the  cliief  of  wavy  Sai'-dronlo.  He  faw  and 
loved  my  daughter  white-bofomed  Oina-moiniL  He 
fought:  I  denied  the  maid;  for  our  fathers  had  been 
foes.  He  came,  with  battle,  to  FuartVd.  My  people 
are  rolled  away.  Why  comes  the  race  of  heroes  to  a 
falling  king?" 

I  come  not,  I  faid,  to  look,  like  a  boy,  on  the  ftrife. 
Fingal  remembers  Mal-orchol,  and  his  hall  for  ilran- 
gers.  From,  his  waves,  the  warrior  defcended,  on  thy 
woody  ifle.  Thou  wert  no  cloud  before  him.  Thy 
feaft  was  fpread  with  fongs.  For  this  my  fword  fliall 
rife;  and  thy  foes  perhaps  may  fail.  Our  friends 
are  not  forgot  in  their  danger,  though  diftant  is  our 
land. 

*'  Son  of  the  daring  Trenmor,  thy  words  are  like  the 
voice  of  Cruth-loda,  when  he  fpeaks,  from  his  parting 
cloud,  flrong  dweller  of  the  ficy!  Many  have  rejoiced 
at  m.y  fcall;  but  they  all  have  forgot  Mal-orchol.  I 
have  looked  towards  all  the  winds,  but  no  white  fails 
were  feen.  But  fteel  *  refounth  in  my  hall;  and  not 
the  joyful  fliells.     Come  to  my  dwelling,  race  of  he- 

*  There  is  a  fevere  fatire  couched  in  this  erprefTion,  ae:a5nft  the  guefls  of  Mai. 
orchol.  Had  his  feaSt  been  ftill  fpread,  had  jov  continued  in  his  hall,  his  termer 
parrfites  wo-^ld  not  have  failed  to  refnrt  to  hirn.  But  as  the  time  of  t<Hfi\-ity  was 
palt,  their  attendance  alfo  ceafed.  The  fentiinents  o<  a  certain  old  bard  arc  agree- 
able to  this  obfer\ation.  He  poetically  compares  a  gre^t  niiin  to  a  firt  kindled  in 
a  defert  place.  •'  Thofe  that  pay  court  to  him,  fays  he,  are  rolliiig  '.arcc  around 
him,  like  the  fmolce  about  the  fire.  This  fmoke  gi.Ci  the  firea  gi-cat  2pi>carano€ 
at  a  diitance,  but  it  is  but  an  empty  vapour  itfelf,  and  varying  its  form  at  eveiy 
b-.ecze.  When  the  trunk  which  fed  the  fire  is  ccnfumcd,  the  fmoke  departs  on 
all  the  winds.  So  the  flatterers  forfake  their  chief,  when  his  power  declines."  I 
have  choien  to  give  a  paraphrafe,  rather  than  a  tranflation,  of  this  pafi°ase,  as  tU<: 
original  is  verhofc  and  frothy,  notwitbltanding  of  the  fentimental  merit  of  tt.r: 
author.  He  was  one  of  the  le'fi  ancient  l>ards,  and  their  compefitioni  ate  oot  ner- 
vous er.r.ugu  to  bear  a  literal  traiUUtion. 

Vol.  II.  U 
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roes;    dark-fkirted   night  is  near.     Hear  the  voice   of 
ibngs,  from  the  maid  of  Fuarfed  wild.'* 

We  went.  On  the  harp  arofe  the  wliite-hands  of  Oi- 
na-morul. She  waked  her  own  fad  tale,  from  every 
trembling  firing.  I  flood  in  filence;  for  bright  in  her 
locks  was  the  daughter  of  many  ifles.  Her  eyes  were 
like  two  flars,  looking  forward  through  a  rufhing  fhow- 
er.  The  mariner  marks  them  on  high,  and  blefTes  the 
lovely  beams.  With  morning  we  rufhed  to  battle,  to 
Tormul's  refounding  flream;  the  foe  moved  to  the 
found  of  Ton-thormod's  boffy  fhield.  From  wing  to 
wing  the  flrife  was  mixed.  I  met  the  chief  of  Sar- 
dronlo.  Wide  flew  his  broken  fleel.  I  feized  the  king 
in  fight.  I  gave  his  hand,  bound  fafl  with  thongs,  to 
Mal-orchol,  the  giver  of  fhells.  Joy  rofe  at  the  feafl  of 
Fuarfed,  for  the  foe  had  failed.  Ton-thormod  turned 
his  face  away,  from  Oina-morul  of  ifles. 

**  Son  of  Fingal,"  begun  Mal-orchol,  *'  not  forgot 
fhalt  thou  pafs  from  me.  A  light  fliall  dwell  in  thy  fhip. 
Oina-morul  of  flow-rolling  eyes.  She  fhall  kindle  glad- 
nefs,  along  thy  mighty  foul.  Nor  unheeded  fhall  the 
maid  move  in  Selma,  through  the  dwelling  of  kings. 

In  the  hall  I  lay  in  night.  Mine  eyes  were  half-clof- 
ed  in  fleep.  Soft  mufic  came  to  mine  ear:  it  was  Hke 
the  rifing  breeze,  that  whirls,  atfirfl,  thethiflle's  beard; 
then  flies,  dark-fhadowy,  over  the  grafs.  It  was  the 
maid  of  Fuarfed  wild:  fhe  raifed  tlie  nightly  fong;  for 
fj>e  knew  that  my  foul  was  a  ftream,  that  flowed  at 
pleafant  founds. 

"  Who  looks,"  fhe  faid,  "  from  his  rock,  on  ocean's 
clofing  mifl?  His  long  locks,  like  the  raven's  wing,  are 
wandering  on  the  blafl:.  Stately  are  his  fleps  in  grief. 
The  tears  are  in  his  eyes.  His  manly  breafl  Is  heav- 
ing over  his  burfting  foul.  Retire,  I  am  diftant  far; 
a  wanderer  in  lands  unknown.  Though  the  race 
of  kings  are  around  me,  yet  my  foul  is  dark.  Why 
have  our  fathers  been  foes,  Ton-thormod,  love  of 
maids'" 

**  Soft  voice  of  the  ftrcamy  ifle,  why  doll  thou  mou-i 
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by  night?  The  race  of  daring  Trenmor  are  not  the 
dark  in  foul.  Thou  fhalt  not  wander,  by  ftreams  un- 
known, blue-eyed  Oina-morul.  Within  this  bofom  is 
a  voice;  it  comes  not  to  other  ears;  it  bids  OfTian 
hear  the  haplefs  in  their  hour  of  wo.  Retire,  foft 
finger  by  night!  Ton-thormod  fhall  not  mourn  on  his 
rock." 

With  morning  I  loofed  the  king.  I  gave  the  long- 
haired maid.  Mal-orchol  heard  my  words,  in  the 
midil  of  his  echoing  halls.  *'  King  of  Fuarfed,  wild, 
why  ihould  Ton-thormod  mourn  I  He  is  of  the  race  of 
heroes,  and  a  flame  in  war.  Your  fathers  have  been 
foes,  but  now^  their  dim  ghofts  rejoice  in  death.  They 
ftretch  their  arms  of  mift  to  the  fame  Ihell  in  Loda. 
Forget  their  rage,  ye  wairiors!  it  was  the  cloud  of  o- 
ther  years." 

Such  were  the  deeds  of  OfTian,  while  yet  his  locks 
were  young:  though  loveUnefs,  with  a  robe  of  beams, 
clothed  the  daughter  of  many  illes.  We  call  back, 
maid  of  Lutha,  the  years  that  have  rolled  away! 

U   2 


C  O  L  N  A  -  D  O  N  A: 
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THE    AROUMENT. 

Flngal  dlfpatches  Oflian  and  Tofcar,  to  raife  a  ftonc,  on  the  banks  of  the  ftream  cf 
Ctona,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  viclon-,  which  he  had  obtniued  in  that 
place.  When  they  were  employed  in  that  work,  Car-ul,  a  neiRhbcjiirinp;  chief, 
invited  them  to  a  feaft.  They  went :  and  Tofcar  fell  dcfperatcly  in  love  with 
Colua-dona,  the  daughter  of  Car-ul.  Culna-dona  bcc:ime  no  lefs  enamoured  of 
Tofcar.    An  incident,  at  a  hunting  party,  brings  their  loves  to  a  happy  ilTue. 

/^OL-AMON  *  of  troubled  ftrearas,  dark  wanderer  of 
^^  diftant  vales,  I  behold  thy  courfe,  between  trees, 
near  Car-ul's  echoir.g  halls.  There  dwelt  bright  Col- 
na-dona,  the  daiighler  of  the  king.  Her  eyes  were  rol- 
ling ftars;  her  ar»ns  were  white  as  the  foam  of  dreams. 
Her  breaft  rofc  llowly  to  fight,  like  ocean's  heaving 
wave.  Her  foul  was  a  flream  of  light.  Who,  among 
the  maids,  was  like  the  love  of  heroes? 

Beneath  the  voice  of  the  king,  we  moved  to  Crona  -f 
of  the  flreams.  Tofcar  of  gralTy  Lutha,  and  Oflian, 
young  in  fields.  Three  bards  attended  with  fongs. 
Three  bofiy  ihields  were  borne  before  us:  for  we  were 
to  rear  the  ftone,  in  memory  of  the  pait.  By  Crona's 
molTy  courfe,  Fingal  had  fcattered  his  foes:  he  had  rol- 

*  Colna-dona  fij^ifies  the  love  of  heroes.  Col-amon,  '  narrow  river.'  Car-nl, 
*  dark  eyed.'  Col-.imon,  the  refidcnce  of  Car-ul,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Agricola's  wall,  tjwanlj  the  fouth.  Car-u!  feems  to  iavc  been  of  the  race  of  thofe 
Britons,  who  wc-  /.  '•.  ,j;,:.'  ;  1  ,  ;*  ,  :j,.-l  of  Maiati,  by  the  writers  of  Rome. 
Maiat3e  isdinvd  ■        ■  .-    '  "i,' a  plain, and 'Aitich,' inhabitants; 

fothatthe(li;i:i      -  ;>,.;•.  .ilu'oitants  of  the  plain  country;  a  name 

given  to  the  l'.v\  t!u:  Lowlands,  in  contradiltini^lion  to 

the  Caledonia. i>.    :   ,    '  ,  of  tlie  biUs)  who  were  poffeD'ea  of 

the  mere  mauntau-jiif.:;-.  -       ',       r  . 

tCrona,  '  murmurinp,'    ■,        .  ,  _  ,  '  ■  h  difcliarged  itfelf 

in  the  river  Carron.    Jt  i=  :  uenes  of  many  of 

his  poems  are  on  its  bci-.il..       ......  ...    ,  ■.  ;f.d  here  are  not 

mentioned.    They  wc-.'.,  v:     '-'>;;  '-'■-  ;    'm-.  .  .:  .-.  ;:.  .t  traft  of  country 

between  the  Frith>  of  i'orth  and  Clyde  lias  he^n,  through  all  aniiquity,  famous  for 
battles  and  rciu  -untf  rs,  between  the  different  nations  who  were  pofTelied  of  North 
and  Poutl!  I'itHin.  Stirling,  a  town  (ituated  there,  derives  its  name  from  that 
very  cir  jumitance.    Jl  is  a  coniiytion  of  the  Galjc  name,  «  Strila,'  i.  c.  the  hiUj 
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led  away  the  ftrangers,  like  a  troubled  fea.  We  came 
to  tiie  place  of  renown:  from  the  mountains  dcfcended 
night.  I  tore  an  oak  from  its  hill,  and  raifed  a  flame 
on  high.  I  bade  my  fathers  to  look  down,  from  the 
clouds  of  tlieir  hall;  for,  at  the  fame  of  their  race,  they 
brighten  in  the  wind. 

I  took  a  (tone  from  the  ftream,  amidfl  the  fong  of 
bards.  The  blood  of  Flngal's  foes  hung  Qiirdled  in  its 
ooze.  Beneath,  I  placed,  at  hitcrvals,  three  bofles  from 
the  fliields  of  foes,  as  role  or  fell  the  found  of  Ullin  s 
nightly  fong.  Tofcar  laid  a  dagger  in  earth,  a  mail  ot 
founding  fleel.  We  railVd  the  mould  around  the  ftone, 
and  bade  it  fpeak  to  other  years. 

Oozy  daughtL-r  of  feeams,  that  now  art  reared  on 
high,  fpeak  to  the  feeble,  O  flone,  after  Selma's  race 
Lave  failed!  Prone,  from  the  ftormy  night,  the  travel- 
ler Ihrdl  lay  him,  by  thy  fide:  thy  whifding  mofs  Ihall 
found  in  his  dreams;  the  years  that  were  pall  ihall  re- 
turn. Battles  rife  before  him,  blue-Paielded  kings  de- 
fccnd  to  war:  the  darkened  moon  looks  from  heaven, 
on  the  troubled  field.  He  fhall  burfi,  with  morning, 
from  dreams,  and  fee  the  tombs  of  v.arriors  round,  tic 
fhall  alii  about  the  ftone,  and  the  aged  will  reply,  "  This 
gray  ftone  was  raifed  by  OfT.an,  a  chief  of  other 
years!" 

From  *  Col-amon  came  a  bard,  from  Car-ul?  "i"^ 
fi-iend  of  Grangers.  Re  bade  us  to  the  feait  of  kinga, 
to  the  dweUing  of  bright  Colna-dona.  We  v/ent  to  the 
hail  of  hai-ps.     There  Car-ul  brightened  between  hi» 


*  The  manner  of  the  Britons  and  Czle.ionians  were  fo  fimilar  in  the  days  of 
OITiTin,  that  there  can  be  nc  Joubt,  that  they  were  originaliy  tije  lame  people,  aiid 
dclccnd'-d  from  thnfe  Gauls  who  F.rtt  lioffcfied  thcmfelvcscS  South  Britain,  and 
gnrlually  migrated  to  the  north.  This  hypQlhcfis  is  siore  rational  than  the  idle 
fables  of  ill-informed  fenachlcs,  who  bring  tiie  Caledonians  from  diltant  countri;:*. 
The  bare  opinion  of  Tacitus, (whici;,  by-th:-bye,  wawjnly  founded  on  a  fimilaritf 
of  the  perfonal  figure  of  the  Calciicnians  to  the  Germans  of  his  own  time)  thoufrti 
it  has  ftarected  fome  leariied  men,  is  not  futKcient  to  make  us  believe,  lia'.  the 
ancicr.t  inhabitants  of  North  Britnin  were  a  G.-rman  colony.  A  difcuSiov.  of  i. 
poiiii  like  this  might  be  curious,  but  could  never  be  fatisfaftory.  Perious  fo  difiant 
are  fo  invoUcd  in  obfcurity,  that  nothing  Certain  can  be  r.ow  advanced  contern-.ue 
Ihcai.  The  light  which  the  Koraan  writers  hold  forth  ii  too  i'ccbk  to  guide  >i>  i/» 
tile  truth,  through  the  darkneii  which  has  fuirouudcd  it. 

U3 
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aged  locks,  when  he  beheld  the  fons  of  his  friends,  like 
two  young  trees  with  their  leaves. 

**  Sons  of  the  mighty,"  he  faid,  "  ye  bring  back  the 
days  of  old,  when  firft  I  defcended  from  waves,  on 
Selma's  ftreamy  vale.  I  purfued  Duth-mocarglos,  dwel- 
ler of  ocean's  wind.  Our  fathers  had  been  foes,  we 
met  by  Clutha's  winding  waters.  He  fled,  along  the 
fea,  and  my  fails  were  fpread  behind  him.  Night  de- 
ceived me,  on  the  deep.  I  came  to  the  dwelling  of 
kings,  to  Selma  of  high-bofomed  maids.  Fingal  came 
forth  with  his  bards,  and  Conloch,  arm  of  death.  I 
feafted  three  days  in  the  hall,  and  faw  the  blue  eyes  of 
Erin,  Ros-crana,  daughter  of  heroes,  light  of  Cormac's 
race.  Nor  forgot  did  my  fceps  depart:  the  kings  gave 
their  fhields  to  Car-ul:  they  hang,  on  high,  in  Col-amon, 
in  memory  of  the  pail.  Sons  of  the  daring  kings,  yc 
bring  back  the  days  of  old." 

Car-ul  placed  the  oak  of  feafts.  He  took  two  bcf- 
fes  from  our  fhields.  He  bid  them  in  earth,  beneath  a 
ftone,  to  fpeak  to  the  hero's  race.  "  When  battle,  Hiid 
the  king,  fliall  roar,  and  our  fons  are  to  meet  in  wrath ; 
my  race  Ihall  look,  perhaps,  on  this  ftone,  when  they 
prepare  the  fpear.  Have  not  our  fathers  met  in  peace, 
they  will  fay,  and  lay  afide  the  fhleld?'* 

Nr^ht  came  down.  In  her  long  locks  moved  the 
daughter  of  Car-ul.  Mixed  witti  the  harp  arofe  the 
voice  of  white-armed  Colna-dona.  Tofcar  darkened 
iu  his  place,  before  the  love  of  heroes.  She  came  ou 
his  troubled  foul,  like  a  beam  to  the  dark-heaving  o- 
cean:  wlien  it  burfts  from  a  cloud,  and  brightens  the 
foamy  fide  of  a  wave  *. 


With  morning  vre  awaked  the  woods;  and  hung  for- 
ward on  the  path  of  roes.  They  fell  by  their  wonted 
ftreams.  We  returned  through  Crona's  vale.  Fronx 
the  wood  a  youth  came  forward,   witii  a  Ciield  and 

*  Here  an  e?'',. 
t]|4t  Ic  does  n^t  a^. 
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pointlefs  fpear.  "  WTience,  faid  Tofcar  of  Lutha,  is 
tJie  flying  beam?  Dwells  there  peace  at  Col-anion, 
round  bright  Cohia-dona  of  harps?" 

"  By  Col-amon  of  ftreanis,"  faid  the  youth,  **  briglst 
Colna-dona  dwelt.  She  dwelt  j  but  her  courfe  is  now 
in  deferts,  with  the  fon  of  the  king;  he  that  feized  her 
foul  as  it  wandered  through  the  hall." 

"  Stranger  of  tales,"  faid  Tofcar,  "  haft  thou  marked 
the  warrior's  courfe?  ije  muft  fall;  give  thou  that  bof- 
iy  fhicld !  In  wrath  he  took  the  fhield.  Fair  behind  it 
heaved  the  breafts  of  a  maid,  white  as  the  bofom  of  a 
fwan,  rifnig  on  fwift-rolling  waves.  It  was  Colna-dona 
of  harps,  the  daughter  of  the  king.  Her  blue  eyes  had 
rolled  on  Tofcar,  and  her  love  arofe. 


THE  DEATH  OF  OSCAR: 

A    POEM. 


INTRODUCTION. 

one  of  the  fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry  lately  publiftied,  gives  a  different  account 

of  the  death  oi'  Olcar,  the  Ion  of  OiBan.    Tha  trannalor,  thoURh  he  well  knew 

the  more  probable  tratlili.ns  fjiavniint;  Hint   hcr.j,   wa,  umv;!!ing  to   reject  a 

poem,  which,  if  not  re'-''    '' '^■'■■■.'    '  r ;;;•  ",'•.    --'•     *" '  '    t— ^r:  i ,  ?.iu'. 

concile  turn  of  exyvci:  '  "  •  ,;•;  lihas 

fince  come  into  the  tr  .  ...■iai;c, 

into  which  a  fimil.i':^  .  -  u:  by 

tradition.    Thch.;      ,  ,1  .i.e 

fou  uf  Di:;r  „,  -L-.ita- 

tion  for  or   .:  -  CiL?.r 

thefonol  C  :,.inie, 

withOfcH.   ;'  '  :c:..lbn 


TTThy  openefl  thou  afrefh  the  fpnng  of  my  grief,  O 
•  '  fon  of  Alpin,  iiiquh'ing  how  Ofcar  fell?  My 
eyes  are  blind  with  tears;  but  memory  beams  on  my 
heart.  How  can  I  relate  the  mournful  death  oi  tlie 
head  of  the  people!  Chief  of  the  warriors,  Of:ar,  my 
fon,  Ihall  I  fee  thee  no  more! 

He  fell  as  the  moon  in  a  florm;  as  the  fun  from  the 
midlt  of  his  courfe,  wlien  clouds  rife  from  the  wallc  of 
the  waves,  when  the  blacknefs  of  the  florm  inwraps  the 
rocks  of  Ardannidcr.  I,  like  an  ancient  oak  on  Mor- 
ven,  I  moulder  alone  in  my  place.  The  blaft  hath  lop- 
ped my  branches  away:  and  I  tremble  at  the  wings  of 
thij  north.  Chief  of  the  v^arriors,  Ofcai*,  my  fon !  ihall 
I  fee  thee  no  more! 

But,  fon  of  Alpin,  the  hero  fell  not  harmlefs  as  tlie 
grafs  of  the  field;  the  blood  of  the  mighty  was  on  his 
iv/ord,  and  he  travelled  with  death  through  the  ranks 
of  their  pride.  But  Clear,  thou  fon  of  Caruth,  thou 
hvift  fallen  low!  No  enemy  fell  by  thy  hand.  Thy 
fpear  was  ftained  with  the  blood  of  chy  friend. 

Dermid  and  Ofjar  were  one:  They  reaped  the  bat- 
Cc  together.     Their  friendfliip  was  Iboiig  as  their  licel ; 
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md  death  ^t'ulked  between  them  to  the  field.  They 
came  on  the  foe  like  two  rocks  falling  from  the  brows 
of  ^Vrdven.  Their  fwords  were  ftalned  with  the  blood 
of  the  valiant:  warriors  fainted  at  their  names.  Who 
was  equal  to  Ofcar,  but  Derraid?  and  who  to  Dermid, 
but  Ofcar? 

They  killed  mighty  Dargo  in  the  field;  Dargo  who 
never  fled  in  war.  His  daughter  was  fair  as  the  morn ; 
mild  as  the  beam  of  night.  Her  eyes,  like  two  ftars 
in  a  ihower;  htr  breath,  the  gale  of  fpring:  her  breafts, 
as  the  new-fallen  fnow  floating  on  the  moving  heath. 
The  warriors  faw  her,  and  loved ;  their  fouls  were  fix- 
ed on  the  maid.  Each  loved  her  as  his  fame;  each 
muft  poflcfs  her  or  die.  But  her  foul  was  fixed  on  Of- 
car; the  fon  of  Caruth  was  the  youth  of  her  love.  She 
forgot  the  blood  of  her  father;  and  loved  the  hand  that 
flew  him. 

Son  of  Caruth,  faid  Dcrm/id,  I  love;  O  Ofcar,  I  love 
this  maid.  But  her  foul  cleaveth  unto  thee;  and  no- 
thing can  heal  Dermid.  Here,  pierce  this  bofom,  Of- 
car; relieve  me,  my  friend,  with  thy  fword. 

My  fword,  fon  of  Diara»i,  fliall  never  be  ftained  with 
the  blood  of  Dermid. 

Who  then  is  worthy  to  flay  me,  O  Ofcar,  fon  of  Ca- 
ruth? Let  not  my  life  pafs  away  unknoM'n.  Let  none 
but  Ofcar  flay  me.  Send  me  with  honour  to  the  grave, 
and  let  my  death  be  renowned. 

Dermid,  make  ufe  of  thy  fword;  fon  of  Diaran,  wield 
thy  fteti.  Would  that  I  icil  vWth  thee!  that  my  death 
came  from  the  hand  of  Dermid! 

They  fought  by  the  brock  of  the  mountain,  by  the 
ftreams  of  Branno.  B^ocd  tinged  the  running  water, 
and  curdled  round  the  mofiy  ftones.  The  fiately  Der- 
mid fell;  he  fell,  and  fmiled  in  death. 

And  fallcft  thou,  fon  of  Diaran,  fallefl  thou  by  Of- 
car's  hand!  Dermid,  who  never  yielded  in  war,  thus 
do  I  fee  thee  fall!  He  went  and  returned  to  the  maid  of 
his  love ;  he  returned,  but  flie  perceived  kis  grief. 
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Why  that  gloom,  fon  of  Caruth  ?  what  fhades  thy 
mighty  foul? 

Though  once  renowned  for  the  bow,  O  maid,  I  have 
loft  my  fame.  Fixtd  on  a  tree  by  the  brook  of  the  hill, 
is  the  Ihield  of  the  valiant  Gormur,  whom  I  flew  in  bat- 
tle. I  have  wafted  the  day  in  vain,  nor  could  my  ar- 
row pierce  it. 

Let  me  try,  fon  of  Caruth,  the  Ikill  of  Dargo's  daugh- 
ter. My  hands  were  taught  the  bow:  my  father  de- 
lighted in  my  fkill. 

She  went.  He  ftood  behind  the  fhield.  Her  arrow 
flew,  and  pierced  his  breaft. 

BlefTed  be  that  hand  of  fnow;  and  blefled  that  bow 
of  yew!  Who  but  the  daughter  of  Dargo  was  worthy 
to  flay  the  fon  of  Caruth  ?  Lay  me  in  the  earth,  my  fair 
one ;  lay  me  by  the  fide  of  Dermid. 

Ofcar!  the  maid  replied,  I  have  the  foul  of  the 
mighty  Dargo.  Well  pleafed  I  can  meet  death.  My 
forrow  I  can  end.  She  pierced  her  white  bofom  with 
the  fteel.     She  fell;  Ihe  trembled;  and  died. 

By  the  brook  of  the  hill  their  graves  are  laid;  a 
birch's  unequal  fhade  covers  their  tomb.  Often  on 
their  green  earthen  tombs  the  branchy  fons  of  the 
mountain  feed,  when  mid-day  is  all  in  flames,  and  fi- 
lence  over  all  tlie  hills. 


t^iSx^f^f--^^^ 
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